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ATC Radar Operators know who and where 
you are with the wileox 
714 ATC TRANSPONDER 





















Identifying and classifying your aircraft quickly becomes in- 
creasingly important with the advent of the jet age. 


The Wilcox 714 ATC Transponder does this and, in addition, 

















extends the range at which your plane will show up on the con- These wilcox Features Assure You Better 
troller’s radar scope. It reinforces primary radar replies to ASR Performance . . . Easier Maintenance 
ground interrogators, enabling them to track your aircraft at all 

times, even through heavy precipitation and “ground clutter”. It @ Modular construction for easy access to @ 
eliminates the need for identifying flight maneuvers. Pilots are re- circuitry and components. 


lieved of anxiety about identification. Time saved with the Wilcox 
714 ATC Transponder aboard reduces fuel consumption and in- 
creases the useful range of your aircraft. 


@ Thermostatically controlled blower provide 
either primary or standby cooling. 


@ Sidelobe suppression circuitry is incorporate 


Save time, trouble and money with the installation of a Wilcox to conform to all presently proposed systems. 


714 ATC Transponder aboard your commercial or business aircraft. 
Contact Wilcox today and solve your traffic control problems. @ Random noise spikes, even though correct 
spaced, cannot “capture” the Transponder. 


Choose the Transponder Ordered by these Leading Airlines .. . @ Receiver frequency is crystal controlled f 


BONANZA AIR LINES DELTA AIR LINES EASTERN AIR LINES operational stability. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS TRANS WORLD AIRLINES @ Cavity tuned transmitter increases frequen 


' ; accuracy. 
For detailed information and technical data, write, wire or phone. . 


@ 
wi | COX Electric Company, Inc. 


Fourteenth & Chestnut 
Kansas City 27, Mo., U. S. A. 


@ Designed and constructed in accordance wi 
ARINC Characteristic 532 B. 
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Another “First” from Goodyear Aviation Research 








salety Cell a fuel tank 
that can withstand 


jo Mex 


THE PROBLEM: how to control aviation fuel during high-impact conditions so that instan- 
taneous vaporized combustion can be prevented. 


THE GOODYEAR ANSWER: Safety Cell, a high-strength, low-weight fuel tank made of 
super-tough rubberized fabric. Under exhaustive testing, in cooperation with the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, these tanks have successfully withstood impacts exceeding 30 G’s—maximum level 
of human tolerance. This means that the danger of vaporized combustion at impact is sub- 
stantially reduced. Thus, the opportunity for survival is materially increased. A number of these 
tanks are already in use. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE: personnel and property protection against full vapor combustion 


far beyond any type previously obtainable. 


More information on Safety Cell, the revolutionary new fuel cell, is yours for 
the asking. Simply write Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


AVIATION PRODUCTS BY 


GOODFYEAR 


*Safety Cell—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRE \ AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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New G-E Quartz wingtip lamp 


packs 150 watts into this tiny bulb 


G-E #1958 
Actual size 

















Designed for knife-edge wings for supersonic aircraft—but still years 
away from commercial and business planes. However... 


General Electric makes 
a complete line of aircraft lamps 
for your immediate use. 
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TYPICAL G-E NAVIGATION AND CABIN LAMPS 











TYPICAL G-E LANDING LAMPS 


It just follows that the company which 
is consistently first in the development of 
new lamps for aviation use. . . and 
repeatedly provides you with the most 
up-to-date improvements on existing 
lamp types . . . is also your best bet for 


all your lamp requirements. The over- 
whelming majority of leading distribu- 
tors recognize this fact... and give 
you quick service on the full line. 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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WORLD AIR TRANSPORTATION 





USSR PLANS THE FUTURE 

In this exclusive story, N. V. Ochnev, 
deputy chief of Russia’s Central Avia- 
tion Administration, pulls back the cur- 
tain for a look at Red civil aviation. 
Page 41. 


JETS AND ECONOMICS 

Per Norlin, an executive with SAS and 
well known industrialist, draws on his 
wealth of experience in reviewing some 
of the problems today’s airlines face. 
Page 43. 


NO RECESSION FOR FRENCH CARRIERS 
The world-wide recession was a heavy 
blow to many airlines, but the French 
carriers bucked the tide and reported that 
they had a_ better-than-expected year. 
Page 46. 


MAINTENANCE BY X-RAY 

An AIRLIFT survey of how the airlines 
are licking maintenance problems with 
X-ray reveals that the users are high in 
praise, but they want a lighter machine. 
Page 157. 
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Coming Next issue: AIRLIFT introduces the first in a series of articles by the 
labor leaders in air transport. As first guest author, Rowland K. Quinn, Jr., president 
of Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses Association, discusses the jurisdictional problems 
plaguing labor organization which now represent employes in the airline industry. 
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the only twin turbojet airliner 
~ flying in the free world today. 
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_ THE ONLY OIL APPROVED FOR THE 
_.WORLD’S MOST ADVANCED TURBINE AIRLINERS!) 


ESSO AVIATION TURBO OIL 35 


ESSO AVIATION TURBO OIL 35—the one engine oil for these 
modern aircraft of today and tomorrow: 

POWERED BY 

Rolls-Royce Dart 

Rolls-Royce Avon 


Anticipating by many years the need for an entirely new 
synthetic lubricant, Esso researchers, working in close 
association with the British Ministry of Supply and en- 
gine designers and builders, produced Esso Aviation Vickers Viscount 

Turbo Oil 35—a synthetic oil that met and exceeded Sud-Aviation Caravelle 


the stringent lubrication requirements of turboprop and _— Bristol Britannia 300 Series Bristol Proteus 755 
Fokker /Fairchild F-27 Rolls-Royce Dart 
turbojet engines 
i DeHavilland Comet IV Rolls-Royce Avon 
The development of this product is a typical example Boeing 707* Rolls-Royce Conway 
of Esso’s continuing leadership in turbojet lubrication. Douglas DC-8* Rolls-Royce Conway 
ESSO RESEARCH WORKS WONDERS WITH OIL Ss cs 
“Esso Aviation Turbo Oil 15, a lighter viscosity grade, is recommended by Prott & AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Whitney Aircraft for the JT-3 and JT-4 engine models which have been selected by many 
airlines to power their 707 and DC-8 aircraft. 
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Is The King Still 


The bright lads who draw up the advertising copy 
for the airlines have always striven to place the 
customer on some sort of royal throne. Many are 
the variations but in essence any common, ordinary 
citizen can become His Royal Highness the Passenger 
if he will but lay down the price for a ticket. 

Somewhere in the hectic headlong rush into the jet 
age, however, there is reason to believe that the 
passenger is more likely to be forgotten than venerated 
once he has purchased his ticket. This is not univer- 
sally true, of course, but we have a slight suspicion 
that the customer is often being treated today as he 
was in the earlier days—as a pliable and easily 
satisfied guinea pig quite amiably flexible and co- 
operative in developing this new experimental thing 
called air transportation. 

Air transportation is no longer new or experi- 
mental, as the U.S. 1958 record of 24 billion pas- 
senger miles demonstrates. In most of the U.S. and 
the world the airlines now provide the only common 
carrier transportation worthy of the name. Airlines 
are the prime intercity and international passenger 
carriers. A heavy common carrier responsibility rests 
on management today that did not exist ten and 
twenty years ago. 

The railroads in the U.S. took a solid licking for 
their indifference to passengers through many 
decades. When there was still a choice of travel the 
airlines attracted railroad customers by the tens of 
thousands, not alone because of speed but because 
of treatment by the rails. It is most important that 
the airlines do not themselves become critical targets 
for that same reason. 

In an article in this issue the founder of Scandi- 
navian Airlines System, Per A. Norlin, refers to “His 
Royal Highness the Passenger” as “a forgotten friend 
who, it is taken for granted, will always accept and 
pay for any kind of treatment, bad or good, and be 
grateful for it.” It is imperative, he adds, that the 
airlines change this too-common attitude before the 
passenger wakes up and reacts. 

The areas of vulnerability in passenger relations 
are many, but there are four which seem to us to be 
immediately pertinent. 

One is the direct result of the rush into jets and 
turboprops. No management can afford to have $5 
million units sitting on the ground or flying empty 
on trial runs for long, but the fact remains that the 
jets were rushed into advertised service before the 
carriers were really ready, although one cannot dis- 
pute in the slightest the eagerness of the public to 
try them out. 

We think Eastern Air Lines took the most sensible 
approach with its turboprop Electras. Instead of 
advertising a formal start of service, Eastern sub- 
stituted Electras unannounced here and there in the 


S.. 
On His Throne? 


schedule pattern when the new equipment was ready. 
Thus passengers got unexpected dividends rather than 
disappointments when Electras were not available 
for mechanical reasons. The airline got utility of 
costly new equipment during the de-bugging period 
without risking the ire of customers. 

A second vulnerable area is unrealistic scheduling 
with jets. Elapsed times were advertised in some 
instances that were unattainable most (if not all) of 
the time. At some point the airlines must face up 
to the fact that the public is not nearly as interested 
in the touted elapsed time as it is in knowing that 
advertised arrival times can be reasonably met most 
of the time. Early arrivals are dividends; consistently 
late arrivals due to unrealistic scheduling are warn- 
ings of more regulatory controls to come. 

A third area is mechanicals. Every airline patron 
understands the inevitability of mechanical trouble. 
But it seems to us that there are far too many 
mechanical delays with piston equipment long in 
service. Is maintenance slipping? Staffing too thin? 
Spare parts too centralized? Is management more in- 
clined to suffer delays than to spend more on pre- 
vention? We recognize that these questions do not 
pertain to all managements and all airlines. We also 
recognize that safety, by and large, is not involved. 
But aren’t there too many mechanical delays with 
piston equipment that shouldn’t be happening? 

On the fourth score, just what is the value of a 
ticket with confirmed space? Take this sample: A 
teen-age school girl buys a ticket and gets confirmed 
space six weeks ahead. She has an international con- 
nection to make with parents waiting at the ultimate 
destination. The airline is forced by some reason 
or other to switch equipment with seven fewer seats 
available. Does the airline accept passengers on the 
basis of who checked in first, or on the basis of who 
purchased tickets first? Such an incident happened 
recently and the teen-age girl was left off because 
others, who had obtained space only a day or two 
before departure, had checked in earlier. This is 
the sort of irresponsibility which will plunge public 
carriers into trouble. 

The airlines of the U.S. and the world have per- 
formed miracles in developing air transport to its 
present indispensable status. By and large, every- 
one is trying hard and acquiring grey hairs and 
ulcers in the doing. But a re-examination of mission 
by top management with passenger and common car- 
rier obligations placed at the top of the list would 
seem to be in order almost everywhere. 
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Only PAC is certificated 





by the FAA to overhaul 


JT3 engines! 


commercial jet 
greement in avia 
Pacific Airmotive Corp. will 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft jet 
essories for Continental Airlines 


nental President, said originally his 
set up overhaul facilities at its new 
»s Angeles International Airport—but 
f the necessary cash outlay to equip 
and the time required to train personnel 
made it evident that substantial savings 
result from utilizing PAC’s jet engine facilities 


rocessed over four hundred J57s (military 
ustomers including Boeing, Douglas, 
an, Northrop, Chance Vought, Pratt & 
ie] ce Maile) col am Ole] al ey- lah 
ne overhaul mechanics have accumulated 
rience on the J57 engine alone, with 
»s from Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
hroughout this period to supervise per 
performed on the engines 
makes Pacific Airmotive the first 
Whitney Aircraft Distributor and 
1aul Base to service JT3 engines. 


en with all important jet 


as fuel controls and 
pressurizing and dump valves 


ors and 


Bt. @) Pacific Airmotive 

{s 1a offers outstanding 
a) ue “ 

j craftsmanship in the servicing 

——* and overhauling of aircraft engines 

and accessories from a simple “O” type six 

cylinder to the advanced JT4 (J75). 

Write us for the complete brochure on the service, 


exchange and leasing of engines, propellers and accessories. 





PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORPORATION 
2940 North Hollywood Way, Burbank, California + Victoria 9-3481 
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Sinclair 


aircraft oil is also used to 
lubricate the mighty engines of 
commercial and military jets 


~ le 


You can depend on 


Sinclair 


Aircraft Oils 


Sinclair Refining Company, Aviation Sales, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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CANADAIR CONVAIR S40 








NEWEST MEMBER 











DEFINITELY 
LOWER 
OPERATING COSTS 





The standard 48-seat Canadair-Convair 
‘540’ offers a direct operating cost of 
1.4¢ per seat mile which comes down 
to 1.l¢ in the 58-seat configuration. 
Over distances as short as 80 miles, its 
economy of operation matches even that 


of piston-engined aircraft. 








IN A FAMILY OF GREATS 


The Canadair-Convair ‘540’, by the application of turbine power, becomes the ulti- 
mate development of the widely used and approved Convair 240-340-440 series. The 
*540’ is now on order and in full scale production, and is currently being demonstrated 
to airlines and business aircraft owners throughout North America. 


MAJOR 
REASONS 


why the ‘540’ is the new challenger 
on short-to-medium routes! 





GROWTH CAPACITY 
TO MEET GROWING 
ROUTE DENSITIES 


The Canadair-Convair ‘540’ has the built-in 
capability of growing with the increased traffic 
densities that are forecast for the years ahead. 
It can do this because its seating capacity can 
be increased by 20% from 48 to 58 without 
weight or operating penalty. All fuel for ter- 


minal-to-terminal operation could still be carried. 
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MATCHED-TO-TASK 
JET-PROP ENGINES 


REDUCED EN-ROUTE 
GROUND TIME LOSSES 





(“he Napier 3500 e.h.p. engines that power 
the Canadair-Convair ‘540’ are the only 


jet-props specifically designed for the 
particularly strenuous up-and-down 
life of short stage operations. The sec- 
tionalized design of these powerful new 
engines make them singularly easy to service 
and maintain. 


FASTER FLYING, 
QUICKER CLIMBING 





Today’s passengers want to make time. 
The Canadair-Convair ‘540’ is the fastest 
aircraft in its class, flying at speeds up 
to 340 m.p.h. It’s off the ground in a flash 
and takes only 6.4 minutes to climb to an 


operating level of 10,000 feet. 


540’ 
numerous possible time delays at 
en-route stops: passenger handling is 
expedited ... time consuming engine warm- 
ups are unnecessary ...as many as 6 route 
stops can be made without refuelling. 


The Canadair-Convair eliminates 


EXTRA CARGO SPACE 
FOR EXTRA PROFITS 





The Canadair-Convair ‘540’ has 402 cubic 
feet of easily accessible cargo space: enough 
for two tons of additional payload that 
can be carried with no operating penalty. 


MOST IMPORTANT TO vou: the Canadair-Convair ‘540’ 
is a product of the combined experience and facilities of two 
of the world’s great aircraft producers—Canadair Limited 
of Canada and Convair—both members of the General 


Dynamics family of companies. 


FLY THE ‘540’ IN A DEMONSTRATION DURING ITS PRESENT TOUR: 


Canadair invites airline operators or businessmen interested in large executive aircraft, to fly the ‘540’ in 
a demonstration flight. To schedule your flight, write or call Canadair Limited, Montreal, Canada, or 
Canadair Services Limited, 445 Park Ave., New York City. 
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JET-PROP AIRLINER 


CANADAIR, MONTREAL, CANADA 


THE CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
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1) Tests EGT System Accuracy to 
+4°C (functionally, without run- 
ning the engines). 


2) Runs Temperature Spread 
Check on Two Engines at Same 
Time. Cuts Test Time 50% 

3) Tests RPM Accuracy to 10 
RPM in 10,000 RPM (+0.1%). 


4) Checks Heat, Anti-Ice and Fire 
Detection Systems. 


Sales Engineering Offices: 





The Jetca® is in worldwide use 
...by the U.S. Navy and Air Force 
as well as by major aircraft and 
engine manufacturers...and air 
lines. Write, wire or phone (EDison 
6-7243) for complete information, 


N 7 





Assures... 





Maximum Range 
Lower Operating Costs 
Increased Safety 


Peace of Mind 
..-for crew 


and passengers! 


B&H INSTRUMENT Co., INC. 
3479 West Vickery Blvd. * Fort Worth 7, Texas 
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COMPTON, CALIF.: 105 North Bradfield Ave., NE 6-8970 @ VALLEY STREAM, L. I., N. Y.: 108 South Franklin Ave., LO 1-9220 @ DAYTON, OHIO: 5606 Rice PI., BE 3-4413 
ENGLAND: Bryans Aeroquipment Limited, 15, Willow Lane, Mitcham, Surrey—Exclusive Licensee and Manufacturer for Great Britain, British Commonwealth and Europe, 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC 
CONQUERED BY Alk 


MERMOZ - DABRY - GIMIE 
ESTABLISH FIRST COMMERCIAL 
TRANS-ATLANTIC AIR SERVICE 


SAO PAULO, BRAZIL, May 13, 1930 
—The first trans-atlantic commercial 
flight became history this morning 
when Jean Mermoz and two compan- 
ions landed at Natal at 6:12 after a 
flight of 20 hrs. and 16 minutes from 
St. Louis, in Senegal, Africa. The 
intrepid French fliers were eagerly 


awaited in Rio de Janeiro +- 
a hal*? 


FIRST IN INTERNATIONAL AIR TRAVEL! This year marks Air France’s 40th An- 
niversary as the world’s first international airline. During these 40 years, there have been many 
changes in equipment, routes and airline philosophy. But one thing remains constant. Air France 
still follows the great tradition of French leadership in aviation. That’s why this year, when 
other airlines are making plans, Air France is making history with the fastest jets in Europe 
and the Middle East. Next year, Air France will cover the worlds largest route network 
with one of the largest pure-jet fleets in the world. 











AIR-FRANCE 


WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE/WORLD’S FIRST INTERNATIONAL AIR SERVICE 
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Ground Support * 


AiResearch Interiors for the “Executive Ayer-Liner” 


ral 


Your office can be this pressurized, 


AiResearch Aviation Service has been selected to 
convert a large number of Convair 240s for Fred- 
erick B. Ayer & Associates, world-wide aircraft 
dealer, into Executive Ayer-Liners, the first pres- 
surized aircraft ever offered to the corporate 
market at a realistic price. 

Custom interiors, like the demonstrator shown 
above now on a nation-wide tour, are designed by 
AiResearch engineering specialists and interior 
stylists to meet individual company requirements. 
AiResearch conversion has increased the range of 
this superior business aircraft 50 percent over the 
commercial model and has increased the gross 
weight. Outer wing panel fuel tanks assure you 
one-stop, coast-to-coast flights with ample fuel 


THE 


efficient business aircraft 


reserve for instrument weather. 

Other modifications include installation of 
auxiliary power units, new instrumentation, new 
electrical, hydraulic and pneumatic systems, plus 
radar and auto-pilot (optional). These improve- 
ments, exterior painting and relicensing of the 
aircraft are done by AiResearch specialists meet- 
ing all CAA regulations. 

AiResearch Aviation Service has performed 
more executive modification programs on Con- 
vair 240s, 340s and 440s than any other company. 
You are invited to inspect our more than 150,000 
square feet of floor space representing the finest 
conversion, modification and servicing facilities 
available. Free brochure mailed on request. 


CORPORATION 


AiResearch Aviation Service Division 


International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. * Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 


Conversion and Modification * Custom Interiors 


Instrument, Radio, Electronics * Airline Service * 
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[here is some hesitancy about the 
following item since it is a bit long for 
this space, but since it was AIR- 
LiF TED from a recent note from the 
Fiight Safety Foundation it was de- 
cided to let you in on the story. It 
goes like this, the story teller unknown: 

When I boarded the plane, I chose 
a seat in the middle of the plane, sit- 
ting in front of a lady traveling with 
two youngsters; a boy about eight 
years and a girl about ten. After we 
were airborne about ten minutes, the 
lady got up with the two children by 
the hand and proceeded up the aisle 
to the lavatories—she put the little 
boy in one and she and the little girl 
retired to the other one. The little boy 
was in there about a minute, then 
emerged and marched down the aisle 
to his seat and sat down. A gentleman 
sitting in front of me with his wife, 
got up and went forward to the lava- 
tory vacated by the little boy. 

“He failed to lock the door. Imme- 
diately after this the lady and the little 
girl emerged. The lady opened the door 
of the other lavatory just a crack, said 
something hurriedly, and then closed 
the door and proceeded to her seat, 
only to be startled to see the little boy 
sitting there. She shrugged her shoulders 
and slunk down in the seat. 

“About then the gentleman came 
back with the strangest look on his 
face and walked back to where his 
wife was sitting, reading a magazine. 

“*Gee, these stewardesses think of 
everything,’ he said. ‘Why?’ asked his 
wife, looking up from her magazine. 
‘One of them just opened the door and 
told me not to forget my zipper, and 
I nearly jumped out of the window,” 
was the reply. 

“With that, the five or six people 
sitting in the vicinity who had been 
watching the proceedings, howled with 
laughter.” 

This incident of course leads to 
another that is being told on the Ameri- 
can continent as well as in Europe and 
other places. The source is doubtful as 
both Delta Air Lines and Trans Aus- 
tralia Airlines are given credit, de- 
pending on who you talk to. It goes: 

The mother called the airline and 
made reservations for herself and her 
two-year-old son. When she later ap- 
proached the ticket counter she asked 
the agent if she would have to pay for 
the youngster. “You will have to pay 
half-fare,” the agent told her. “Look,” 
the mother said, in a confidential tone, 
“he was born two months premature, 
and if he had waited until he was due 
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he wouldn’t be over the age limit. Do 
I still have to pay for him?” 

Going far afield from this sort of 
thing, cartoonist Jimmy Hatlo recently 
depicted in one of his nationally cir- 
culated cartoons a scene that is fa- 
miliar to most general sales managers 
and causes them to join the ulcer cir- 
cuit before their day is due. The car- 
toon shows some 20 passengers lined 
up in front of a single ticket position 
with several other positions marked 
“next window,” but with ticket agents 
behind them discussing the time of the 
day. The caption on the cartoon reads: 
“Maybe it only seems that way—but 
—86 passengers divided by 12 stand- 
ing-around clerks = one long slow line 
with 11 clerks left over.” 

These are trying days. Just like they 
were 25 years ago. 

Of course Hatlo must remember that 
airline agents have their share of prob- 
lems, too. For instance, they are fre- 
quently harrassed with bomb scares 
from people not properly adjusted to 
our society. 

But even bomb scares sometimes 
have their humor. A recent one at a 
major airport brought out airline offi- 
cials, airport officials and law enforce- 
ment officers for a usual check of bag- 


e-. 


gage and such. A very dignified man of 
the cloth was most insistent that his 
baggage should not be disturbed and 
was quite haughty about the whole 
bloody mess. His pleas were in vain. 
He was taken into an inner office for 
a private baggage inspection. His bag- 
gage contained nothing but good old 
scotch whisk(e)y—not even a_ tooth 
brush! 

Bill Ehart, former PR for National 
Airlines and now handling Napier pub- 
licity for Sam Tyndall Associates in 
Washington, passes on another brief 
passenger squib that deals with a 
woman passenger, who upon deplaning 
in New York after an NAL jet flight 
from Miami was overheard saying to 
a companion, “We can’t be in New 
York already. I sat longer than this in 
a second-rate movie.” 

Since everyone is interested in sta- 
tistics, everyone will be interested in 
knowing that Weber Aircraft Corp., 
manufacturers of various seating and 
rélated equipment, recently announced 
the sale to Air France of “5 complete 
lavatory compartments and one wash- 
room compartment.” What AIRLIFTS 
would like to know is how long is the 
line waiting outside the one washroom 
compartment? 





Big jet in a jam 
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American Airlines is no newcomer 
to the art of establishing “firsts,” and 
doing same is an almost day-to-day 
routine since they started the first trans- 
continental service with jets. Just re- 
cently, however, they established what 
may be history-making, but was a bit 
alarming at the same time. Their non- 
stop flight to Los Angeles had to put 
down at Phoenix due to weather condi- 
tions at L.A. Unpleasant this might 
have been, but when the crew stepped 
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Wide World Photo 


off the plane they were informed by 
uniformed police that the Boeing 707 
they had just landed was impounded. 
The picture here shows the plane, 
flanked by Phoenix police and police 
patrol cars, as it waits for liability in- 
surance questions to be settled. It hap- 
pened that the Phoenix airport—tike 
most airports—did not have insurance 
that covers the landings and takeoffs of 
jet aircraft. Fortunately, all worked out 
well and AA scored still another “first.” 
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NEW YORK 
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LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE WORLDS FASTEST AND LARGEST JETLINER 
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New Ideas as well » /deas are as important to an airline as 
equipment. The air transport industry has 


. progressed in only two decades from a few 
as new equipment uncertain mail routes to a vital link in 
the nation’s economy, because the men who 


make our built it had the vision to see years ahead. 


> These pioneers had no rules to guide them. 

But their imaginations had wings, and 

because of this a businessman today can 
““Stay close to Home” while thousands of miles 

away... and millions can afford to vacation 

in far away places that used to be only 

a ‘‘picture in a book.” 


economy str ong 









> National Airlines is proud to have 
contributed many of the new ideas that 
shaped the airlines industry. 








In 1950 — for instance, National introduced the 
“‘Millionaire’s Vacation on a Piggy-Bank Budget” — 
a low cost off-season package vacation plan 
that made Florida and Cuba vacations possible 
for millions. And at the same time made these 
areas year-round resorts instead of seasonal. 


National pioneered in radar, equipping 
its entire 4 engine fleet for more comfortable 
over-the-weather flights. 


Thanks to a unique idea in reciprocal /easing 
of equipment, National was first with jets in the 
U.S.A.— a development that benefited the public 
as well as the two carriers involved. 


Now — National, in a bid for a share of the 
private automobile vacation market has filed 
an experimental tariff which provides the 
lowest air fares in scheduled airline history. 
By flying National’s night coaches on certain 


A | AT 3 oO Ne A i days, a couple can fly from New York to Florida 


more cheaply than they can drive their own car. 


Airline of the Stars Many of National's new ideas have been of 
wide-spread benefit to the industry. National 
believes that this experimental tariff could result 

in creating a vast new market of air travelers. 

This is essential if the expanded air fleets of the 
The Airline with the New ideas future are to fly at profitable load factors. 
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Lockheed’s HERCULES Airfreighters — 


Your profit-partners: today, tomorrow 





Designed to haul the goods of the world in 
the Jet Age, the Lockheed HERCULES Air- 
freighter has a profit-making edge over any 
other cargo hauling aircraft now flying. 

One important advantage is the Lockheed- 
developed Lightning Loader system. With it 
you can winch 22 tons of palletized cargo in 
or out of a HERCULES Airfreighter in only 40 
seconds! —saving hours of ground time. 

Looking ahead to the time when air cargo 
volume demands more payload capability, 
Lockheed again has the answer—the bigger, 
longer-ranged SUPER-HERCULES Airfreighter, 
which can bring direct operating costs down 
below 4 cents per ton mile. And pay you a 
handsome profit doing it. 

To compete for air cargo profits today, the 
HERCULES is your best buy. Then, when your 
volume warrants it for your heavy volume, 
long range routes, add the new SUPER- 
HERCULES Airfreighters—retaining the 
HERCULES on other routes to give you a com- 
pletely integrated operation. 


Map compares cross-country flights of Prop-Jet HERCULES 
Airfreighter, using Lightning Loader system, and fastest 
type piston-engine cargo transport. Both leave New York 
with identical 20-ton cargoes, make same en route stops, un- 
load and reload identical cargo at each stop. By the time 
piston-engine plane arrives in San Francisco the Lockheed 
HERCULES Airfreighter has reached Chicago on return trip. 


Over-the-weather capability of 
the HERCULES Airfreighter is an 
important profit-making plus. 
“On time” deliveries of air cargo 
keep today’s customers happy, 
build air freight volume and 
profits for the future. 
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TOP ILLUSTRATION: Today’s HERCULES Airfreighter, using Lockheed’s 
Lightning Loader system, can land, unload entire 6-pallet, 22-ton pay- 
load, reload, and take off —in less than 20 minutes time! 





BOTTOM ILLUSTRATION: Tomorrow’s SUPER-HERCULES Airfreighter has 
23-foot longer fuselage, greater wingspan, maximum 10-pallet, 39-ton 
payload capability — plus same Lightning Loader system. 










LOCKHEED 


JET TRANSPORTS + JET FIGHTERS + JET TRAINERS + COMMERCIAL & MILITARY PROP-JET TRANSPORTS « ROCKETRY 
BALLISTIC MISSILE RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT » WEAPON SYSTEM MANAGEMENT + ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL AIRCRAFT 
NUCLEAR-POWERED FLIGHT+*ADVANCED ELECTRONICS*AIRBORNE EARLY-WARNING AIRCRAFT+AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 
NUCLEAR REACTOR DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT +» GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT * WORLD-WIDE AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 
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HANGAR 


of the 


MONTH* 





*Pictured above is the “Hangar of the Month”. This modern hangar 
is the joint base for three large executive airplanes of General 
Electric, American Can and U.S. Industries. The 133’ depth and 
640’ width efficiently hangars executive planes of any size. 


COMPLETELY UNOBSTRUCTED 
CLEAR SPAN 
for the 
MOST EFFICIENT 
HANGAR UTILIZATION 


ERWIN-NEWMAN Suspended Cantilever Type 
construction eliminates the outmoded hangar problem of 
having to spot planes in a hangar full of 
obstructing supporting columns. From one end to the 
other there is nothing but wide open unobstructed clear span 
hangar work area when you construct a modern 
ERWIN-NEWMAN hangar. 
ERWIN-NEWMAN hangars are built with an 
expandable future in mind. The length can be 
enlarged and still have clear span space up to 
several hundred or several thousand feet. Vertical clearance 
can be increased, in the future, by adding tail gates at any number 
of points across the front. 
Our years of experience in design and construction 
make it imperative you consult with us 
when you plan a hangar of any size 
(no obligation of course). 





Due to certain patent infringements it is necessary to publish this 


IMPORTANT PATENT NOTICE 


The Erwin-Newman Suspended Cantilever Hangars are covered by United 
States Patent No. 2,687,102, and similar foreign patents issued to us and 
under which we hold exclusive rights. We have not (at this writing) issued 
any licenses of other authorization for the design, engineering, construc- 
tion, or use of these patented hangars. The Erwin-Newman Company must, 
and will, protect its rights under these patents against infringements. 
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Newman Co. 
DESIGNERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
U. S. Patent No. 2,687,102 
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Convair Executive 


AYER-LINER 


| 









pressurized comfort 





The Convair 240 Executive Ayer-Liner 
originally flown and maintained by Ameri- 
can Airlines, with increases in range and 
weight and deluxe custom tailored interiors 
by world famous AiResearch . . . $385,000. 
Standard 40 seat airline configuration . . . 
$250,000. For a demonstration flight, tech- 
nical data, trade, lease or lease-purchase 
information on the most proven and 
modern executive aircraft in the world, 


telephone or write: 


—Sarna 





FREDERICK B. AYER & ASSOCIATES, INC, 
250 Park Avenue « New York 17, N.Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-1800 


WORLD WIDE AIRCRAFT DEALER 
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RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT & TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
are needed by Hayes Aircraft Corporation to participate in 
modern weapons system and component design and manu- 
facture. With more than 10,000 employees, Hayes is currently 





The AIR PROVING GROUND CENTER, located at Eglin Air Force Base, 
Florida, is one of the test and development centers of the AIR RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND of the USAF. As part of its overall mission, 
APGC is responsible for research, development, test, and evaluation of 
guns and other aircraft weapons, ammunition, rockets, bombs (except 
nuclear weapons), fire control components and systems. Typical of the 
development programs being conducted by APGC is the TDU-9/B 
supersonic tow target. This unique target, designed and produced by 
Hayes Aircraft Corporation, provides years-ahead capability to the Air 
Force in the training of personnel in missilery, rocketry, and modern 
gunnery. 

The TDU-9/B target provides realistic simulation of full scale aircraft 
and missiles. Constructed of sturdy reinforced plastics, the target contains 
equipment for a number of specialized missions. Included in this equip- 
ment are a scoring device, radar tracking beacon, radar augmentation, 
infrared radiation augmentation, visual augmentation, and a command 
receiver. The reliable recovery system insures reuse of the target and 
economical operation. The overall system reflects the technical team work 
between APGC and Hayes Aircraft Corporation. 

The TDU-9/B tow target development is one of several contracts which 
Hayes Aircraft Corporation has with the Air Proving Ground Center. 
As such, it is another fine example of the Air Force-Industry team working 
towards a more secure America. 


active in both missile and aircraft production and is con- AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ducting research and development in many diverse fields. We 
welcome your inquiries. For further details, write to Person- 
nel Director, Department 405, P.O. Box 2287, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


ENGINEERS / DESIGNERS / TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS / MANUFACTURERS 
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AIR-INDIA International is about to enter the Jet 
Age. Our first Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jetliner, 
one of an initial order of three, is due for delivery in 
late 1959. 

This is Progress. It is also an appropriate moment 
to review our status as a major world carrier, and our 
achievements as we move into our twelfth year. 

AIR-INDIA serves 26 cities in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Australia. In past year, nearly 100,000 passengers 
flew over our network of more than 21,617 undupli- 


A PROGRESS STORY 





cated route miles, aboard our Super-G Constellations. 

Other significant developments of the past year: a 
new route from Delhi via Tashkent to Moscow; addi- 
tion of Jakarta as a new destination via Singapore; a 
third weekly flight to Tokyo; a new all-cargo service 
between India and London; and expansion of our 
offices and staff in New York and Los Angeles. 

To AIR-INDIA International, Progress has but one 
meaning: Better service, world-wide—for our partners 
in aviation. 


AIR-INDIA | SSS tecerncssrne! 


425 Park Ave., New York 


N. Y. * Tel. PLaza 1-4146 


Los Angeles: 543 So. Olive St. * Tel. MAdison 6-6834 
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—When & Where 





MAY 

j 
May 46—Institute of Radio Engineers, Dayton 
Section Ith nationa Y or al electronics 


May * (IATA, “lath Technical Conference, 

Hotel Claren rkeley 

| May 5- 7—Calitornia hain. of Airport Execu- 

tives, annua! meeting, Monterey, Ca 

May ys o—Americen Helicopter Society, ISth 

nnual ational forum, Washington, AC. 

May 18- 21—-Society of Aeronautical Weight 
Engineers, /8!h annual national conference 
Hotel Henry Grady, Atlanta, Ga. 

May 20-22—American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, 2nd Jet Age Aijrport Conference 
Shamrock, Hilton Hote Houston, Tex. 

May 26-28—Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, San Diego Section, regional meet 

j na on supersonic transports, San Diego 


May 28-31—Federation Aeronautique Interna- 


} 

tionale, annual conference, Moscow | 

| JUNE 

| June 4-5—Institute of Radio Engineers, third 
natione’ conference, Villa Hotel, San Mateo 


Calif 
June 5-6—Reading Aviation Service, Inc., !0th 


annua Y . ntenance & operations meeting 
Re saing Pa 

June %—ATA board of directors meeting, 
ATA conference room WY Connecticut 


Ave N.W Washington, D.C. 
June 12. 2i—International Air Show, Le Bourgel, 


bane 1é—Aeronautical Radio, Inc., bd. of 

Jirectors meeting and ARINC Research 

Core ors meeting, Washington, D.C. 

June 23- 35 _-Aviation Distributors and Manu- 

facturers Association, 33d meeting, St. Fran- 
Hote an Francisco 


JULY 


July 14-15—Airlines Electronic Engineering Com- 
mittee, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif 


Box 1500, Miami Beac 
Sept. 7-13—Society of British Aircraft Con- 


structors, annua! flying display and exhibition 
Farnborough, Hants, England 

Sept. 30-Oct gg oom Airport Man- 
agers Association, Durh N.C 

OCTOBER 

Oct. 5-10—Society of Automotive | anaes, 
natione serondutics meeting a ratt manu- 
facturing forum and aircraft eng neering dis- 
p The Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. t0- 15—National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials, 28th annual meeting, Mark 
Hopkins Hote San Francisco 














Books 





Handbook on Electrical Circuits 


Aircraft Electricity for the Mechanic. 
By C. E. Chapel. Published by Aero 
Publishers, Inc., Los Angeles. 448 pages. 
Price $5. 


As the title implies, this book gives an 
explanation of the theory and operation | 
of common aircraft electrical circuits. It 
includes many diagrams, charts, and tabu- | 
lar material to aid the technician who is 
not an electrical specialist. 

At the end of each chapter a list of 
questions bears out the important con- 
tent, providing a useful gauge of the stu- 
dent’s progress. Mathematical computation 
and extranenous physics is held to a 
minimum, making the text a very close- 
written source of valuable information. 
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July 16-17—Radio Technical Commission for 


Aeronautics Assembly, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Anaeles. Calif . 
July 28-30—Air Cargo, Inc. annual airfreight 
cartage convention, Chicago | 
SEPTEMBER | 
Sept 3-4—Air Force Assn. Convention and 
Panorar Miami Beach, Fla. (Make reser- 
vations with AFA Hou sing Bureau, P. 
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along Piedmont Airlines’ 
route of the pacemakers 


Piedmont Airlines has now placed eight F-27 prop-jets in 
service on its seven-state system. These modern airliners, 
especially designed for faster, more convenient regional 
flight service, have been enthusiastically approved by thous- 
ands of passengers. And thousands more will enjoy the 
luxury and comfort of F-27 Pacemakers in the months ahead. 


In 1958 Piedmont continued to show significant growth 
in traffic and attained the highest load factor in the local 
service industry—52.3. Now with 20 F-27 prop-jet flights 
daily—and more planned—Piedmont is generating an increas- 
ing volume of air travel. 

Now more than ever before, interline connections 
with Piedmont are good business all around. 





te Cwicace to NEW YORK 
ou v . 
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points for F-27 service 


PLIELINOT HAiivbiwes. 


Home Office & Operations Base, Smith Reynolds Airport 


WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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NORTHEAST 


| ‘Jet-Prop VISCOUNTS and 
SUNLINERS now serve 
the entire east coast! 








Montreal Philadelphia 

Portland Washington 

Boston Jacksonville 

New York Miami 
Tampa 


During the past year, passenger preference for Northeast Jet- 
Prop Viscount and Sunliner Service has made Northeast one 
of the nation’s fastest growing airlines. And every day more and 
more people are choosing Northeast for the finest in air travel 
between Montreal and Miami. 


no * 


Radar guided oo 


3a AQGIDIO NORTHEAST nines 


26 years of progressive air service 
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LETTERS 


Reply to Mr. Butler 


» the Editor: 


Much of Mr. Butler’s article on “What's 
Wrong with Aircraft Interiors” (AIRLIFT, 
\pril) is paradoxical. On the one hand, 
ve author represents himself as an expert 
ith an understanding of the engineering, 
,anufacturing and operating problems of 
in airplane; we have no disagreement 
vith this representation. On the other 
1and, the general questions, complaints 
nd non-recognition of the major airframe 
manufacturers’ and airlines’ present in- 
erior design practices are those which 
in inexperienced lay traveler might 
express. 

To elaborate, any interior design must 
comply with three of the primary design 
requirements of any commercial airline 
transport airplane: (1) Safety; (2) Econ- 
omy of Operation and Maintenance, and 
(3) Passenger Service. 

Item one speaks for itself. Without 
item two, the third requirement will not 
exist because an airline could not afford 
to purchase the airplane, much less to 
offer the service to the public. To this, the 
Passenger Service Department will answer 
(and rightly so) that unless passengers are 
properly served (or in the seats to be 
served) there will be no operation, eco- 
nomical or otherwise. These opposing 
statements serve to highlight the fact that 
today’s (and yesterday’s and tomorrow’s) 
airliners represent a series of compromises 
in all aspects—Passenger Service, Flight 
Operations, Maintenance, Ground Opera- 
tions, Sales Appeal, etc. This, of course, is 
not a profound or new concept, just a well 
established fact. However, contrary to Mr. 
Butler’s statements that the airlines and 
manufacturers minimize the requirements 
of Passenger Service Departments and In- 
terior Designers, consider the following 
(representative of all major airlines and 
manufacturers): 

1. The Passenger Service Department 
(as well as all other major departments) 
assists in the formulation of all TWA air- 
craft specifications. Close follow-up is 
maintained and improvements are made 
throughout the manufacturing stages. 

2. Boeing has employed, since 1946, an 
interior decorator consultant with a full- 
time resident representative and large staff. 
This representative, Mr. Frank Del Giu- 
dice of Walter Dorwin Teague Associates, 
works closely with Boeing engineering per- 
sonnel and is aware of the operating and 
maintenance problems connected with air- 
planes. Mr. Del Giudice enjoys the con- 
fidence and respect of all Boeing’s cus- 
tomers, particularly TWA, who have re- 
lied greatly on his services. The very 
gratifying response of the traveling public 
to TWA’s 707s is an indication that our 
interior conception is sound. 

3. Convair employed two organizations, 
Harley Earl, Inc. as functional designer 
and Dorothy Draper as interior decorator, 
for the 880 interior layout. While both 
designers are new in the aircraft business, 
they performed an outstanding job behind 
the guidance of Convair, Delta and TWA. 

However, with all this talent available, 
no one has been able to devise an accept- 
able interior which in basic arrangement 
is greatly different from that in a DC-3. 
People still sit in seats. The average 
human body is about the same size and 
shape as heretofore, etc. The basic prob- 
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lem is the high cost of airborne real estate. 
If the airlines are to continue to provide 
the extensive technological improvements 
of the last two decades (with a minor in- 
crease in cost to the flying public), then 
the cabin space must be utilized as effici- 
ently as possible. Many alternate interiors 
have been investigated, but rows of pas- 
sengers are still the most efficient. Exces- 
sive compartmentation decreases the pas- 
senger load. If hat racks were eliminated, 
equivalent storage space would have to 
be provided elsewhere—and again passen- 
ger space is lost. In other words, the air- 
lines could provide “executive” type seat- 
ing and interiors, but few passengers 
would be willing to pay the appropriately 
increased fare. 

But, let’s look at the positive side of 


SS 


the picture—the passenger service im- 
provements since DC-3 days—Non-stop 
international and domestic operation, 
more cheerful decorations, improved air 
conditioning (although the extremely 
broad range of environmental conditions 
encountered by a jet airliner does make 
difficult the development of a system 
equivalent in performance to that in a 
modern hotel), hat racks which can be 
loaded with bulky objects (under or be- 
hind nets), one-fourth the flying time be- 
tween distant points, decreased air turbu- 
lence, hot cooked meals, beverage service, 
etc. And don’t forget, as mentioned be- 
fore, all these improvements are available 
at virtually the same cost as to ride a 
DC-3 in 1939 

In summary, we believe that the air- 
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The World’s Finest Foods 
and Wines fly First Class on 


AERONAVES 


Not merely first class, but in a class by itself, is the service on 
Aeronaves. As far ahead as its daily non-stop jet-prop flights 
between New York and Mexico City that save you at least two 
hours on the round trip. Its meals are in a class for connoisseurs 

. from the fresh Beluga caviar to the fabulous Bollinger Brut 
1952 champagne. Fly Aeronaves to Mexico City or Acapulco. 
You'll get there in better time . . . have a better time getting there. 


See your travel agent or call 





radar- equipped 


AEROWAVES DE MEXICO 


500 Fifth Avenue * New York 36, N. Y. « BRyant 9-9700 
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LETTERS 


lines and manufacturers have kept abreast 
with the “state-of-the-art” in interior de- 
sign as well as in mechanical features. No 
strikingly different interiors will become 
feasible until major break-throughs are 
accomplished in aerodynamics and power 
generation, and/or unitl airplanes are not 
subject to weight and space limitations. 
Until then, however, our doors are open 
to any individual or firm who can pro- 
vide us with a more attractive and com- 
fortable interior, with equivalent or higher 
passenger utilization, and at equivalent or 
less weight. 


W. H. SPANNUTH 
Manager—Airframe Engineering 
Trans World Airlines, Inc 


it Makes A Difference 


To the Editor: 

In reviewing the statistical data on page 
45 of the April issue of AIRLIFT maga- 
zine, I noted that data shown for South- 
ern Airways was actually Piedmont’s 
Statistics and vice versa. 

I am enclosing a sheet giving Southern 
Airways’ revenue statistics in the hope 
that you may be able to correct this in 
one of your later issues. 

I thought the new cover for AIRLIFT 
was most attractive and I am sure that 
the wonderful job that you all have been 
doing shall continue .. . 

ARCHIE D. YAWN 
General Sales Manager 
Southern Airways, Inc. 

Editor's Note: GSM Yawn is correct. 
Somewhere along the line we did a vice 
versa and the data for Southern’s 1958 
report got mixed with Piedmont's. Natur- 
ally this throws the percentages out of 
gear, too. 


Powerplant Feud 


To the Editor: 

I'm having a minor war, by correspon- 
dence, with a fellow called Van Duzer 
who is Sales Promotion Manager of East- 
ern Air Lines. 

Van D insists that it is fit and proper— 
and moreover, as he puts it, “factual”— 
to describe the Electra as “jet-powered;” 
because, as Van D explains it, the ‘ ‘engine 
is a jet-turbine driving a propeller.” 

The problem of when is a turboprop 
(or prop-jet) to be called a jet, probably 
depends upon what percentage of the 
thrust is attributable to the tailpipe. But 
this ignorant fellow evidently thinks that 
a jet engine is so called because the tur- 
bine is driven by a “jet” of hot gases 
impinging upon it. On this basis, a ram- or 
pulse-jet isn’t a jet at all because it has 
not a turbine, nor a turbine nozzle; hence, 
no “jet” in Van Duzer’s language. 

Of course, the popcorn manufacturers 
have been misusing the word “jet” in their 
ads for years, simply to signify space-age 
modernity and so forth; but then the 
popcorn foundries did not have to wait 
for Boeing, Lockheed and Allison to get 
their fingers out and produce something 
that flies, and I suppose Eastern got tired 
of waiting. 

This however does not provide any ex- 
cuse for the folly of Van Duzer. Or Duz 
it? 

COLIN NICHOLSON 
Rosemere, Quebec 


Editor's Note: We don’t want to get 
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Only Eastern’s Long-Range Electra offers all these advantages: 


% JET-POWERED SPEED — well over 400 miles an hour! Save extra time with convenient 
carry-on, carry-off baggage facilities and built-in boarding steps. 





% JET-POWERED DEPENDABILITY—relax with confidence! Ample fuel capacity assures 
completion of long-range non-stop flights. 


% JET-POWERED QUIETNESS— arrive refreshed! Enjoy a new sensation of quiet, restful 
flight, as the most advanced radar guides you through the smoothest air. 


%& JET-POWERED LUXURY — true living-room comfort! Larger cabins, wider seats —all two 
abreast and reserved. And, of course, all these Eastern extras— delicious complimen- 
tary meals, choice beverages, foam rubber footrests, spacious lounge, built-in air 
conditioning and the world’s finest, friendliest service! 


EASTERN AIR LINES 


31 VEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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MOT ANAL IS NOW OPERATING FROM 


ITS NEW $3 MILLION HEADQUARTERS PLANT 


Among other innovations are the permanent work docks which 
close around the aircraft allowing maintenance men to work 
efficiently on every area of the plane. This new facility is truly 
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LETTERS. 


into this one. This battle of words over 
engines has been going on a long time. 
Industry will some day have to get to- 
gether and make a decision. AIRLIFT 
decided some time ago that for editorial 
purposes there are two engines: jets and 
turboprops. 


Thank You, Gentlemen 


To the Editor: 

The copy of AIRLIFT is a_ beauty. 
Paper, typography, layout are all excel- 
lent. The concept is sharp and clear—and 
I think you will have the aircraft market 
by the tail. 

Congratulations—and best of luck. 

H. MCALONEY 
Ford Instrument Co. 


To the Editor: 

I have just read with great interest the 
first issue of AIRLIFT. 

It is a most worthy successor to 
AMERICAN AVIATION and will con- 
tinue, I am sure, on an even greater 
scale the fine tradition and reputation 
which your publications have established 
during the past 22 years. 

Best wishes for your continued success. 
RALPH J. OSBORN 


| President 


Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc. 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations. 

To me AMERICAN AVIATION as a 
publication was an old and very personal 
friend, dating back to when it originally 
became a true voice for commercial air 
transportation. 

But my fears were groundless. AIR- 
LIFT is a delightful Spring tonic for any- 
one who is infused with air transportation 
blood. 

EMERY F. JOHNSON 
President 
Air Cargo, Inc. 


To the Editor: 

AIRLIFT is an exceptionally distin- 
guished magazine which will fill a need 
for the world of military and civilian avia- 
tion. We send our best wishes for its con- 
tinued success. 

Cot. M. H. GILMAN 
Department of the Air Force 


To the Editor: 
AIRLIFT has a new, good breeze to it. 
I like the type make up and the art lay- 
outs. Congratulations, you scored again. 
KEITH KAHLE 
President Central Airlines, Inc. 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on your first issue of 
AIRLIFT magazine. I have been through 
it from cover to cover in great detail and 


| consider this to be an outstanding kick- 


off to a magazine which all of us in the 


industry can call our own. 


Davip H. BAKER 
Capital Airlines 


To the Editor: 

Our congratulations and best wishes in 
the launching of AIRLIFT. As in the past, 
you have come up with a comfortable, 
easy-to-read format. 

CHARLES BUTLER 
New York, N.Y. 
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THE U.S. TREASURY SALUTES THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
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—and its thousands of employees who help strengthen 
America’s Peace Power by buying U.S. Savings Bonds 


























Men and women who make up the great group who 
design, fabricate, assemble and test our newest aircraft 
are also making another substantial contribution to our 
national security. Many thousands of them are buying U.S. 
Savings Bonds, regularly, through the Payroll Savings Plan. 

Regular purchases of Shares in America help these patri- 
otic and thrift-minded people set up substantial reserves 
for the education of their children, the buying of new 
homes and the building of their retirement funds. Through 
the Payroll Savings Plan the practice of thrift is made 
easy and automatic. 

If your company has not yet put in a Payroll Savings 
Plan, start now. Your State Savings Bond Director is anx- 
ious to help and to show you how easy it is to put the Plan 





to work. Telephone him now. Or write to Savings Bonds 
Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. L. A. MARTIN, skilled aircraft mechanic, is typical of the thou- 
. sands of valued employees in this field who are buying U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds regularly. Mr. Martin, through his company Payroll 
Savings Plan, is making a personal contribution to the Peace Power 

of his country. 





THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE. 
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Ist Quarter Traffic 


Shows Gains 


New York’s Idlewild 


A Big Airport 


Air Transport 


Rates First 


Search for 


Baggage Fix 


Big Need, But 


Low Priority 


Turboprop Test 
by Allegheny 
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Trunkline traffic was good in the first quarter. Big coach gain was the prin- 
cipal factor. Results would have been even better had it not been for January strikes. 
Passenger-miles for the three’ months were 6.25 billion, up 7.9% over same 1958 period. 
Available seat-miles rose only 4.8%, boosting load factors. First-class passenger-miles 
gained only 1.4% while seat-miles dropped 1%. But coach passenger-miles jumped 
18.5%, seat-miles 14.7%. March was the big month, with passenger-miles (both classes) 
running 14.4% ahead of last year. 


President Eisenhower won’t name an aviation advisor to replace E. R. Que- 
sada, who resigned the post when he became FAA Administrator. Many of the ad- 
visor’s duties are now the responsibility of the Administrator. The President, on Que- 
sada’s recommendation, also has the Budget Bureau looking into the possibility of a 
new inter-agency aviation committee to replace the Air Coordinating Committee. 


Some idea of the size of New York International Airport can be seen from 
the fact that almost a quarter of a billion dollars have already gone into the field and 
facilities—and this doesn’t include airline expenditures. Port of New York Authority’s 
investment at the end of 1958 was $211.5 million. Federal aid totals $8.8 million. 


Current competition for a military jet cargo transport is for 10 to 12 planes, 
but Air Force ultimately will buy 25. It would like to have 50, but has to compromise 
on funding. Competition is for an off-the-shelf model, so price can be a factor in the 
selection. Boeing, Convair and Douglas have submitted proposals. 


Airlines have the greatest potential for expansion of any industry that com- 
petes for the consumer dollar. That’s the conclusion reached in a little-publicized post- 
war study of personal spending habits by Commerce Department’s Office of Business 
Economics. Consumers are selective in what they buy as their income rises. For ex- 
ample, postwar spending for furniture and TV has a factor of 1, meaning that such 
spending goes up directly in proportion to increases in disposable income. Airlines 
have a factor of 3—highest in the study. Transportation as a whole is rated only 
.9; prospects for railroads and buses are “negative.” 


Here’s what the shift in Capital Airlines’ board of directors means: Charles 
Murchison, new head of the executive committee (p. 34) will handle policy and 
financial matters, leaving President David Baker more time for day-to-day operations. 
Naming of Murchison and of “elder statesman” George Hann as board chairman 
will help unite factions on the board. Murchison eventually will become board 
chairman. 


Flimsy baggage is on the airlines’ agenda for action. Easily-damaged bags 
result in numerous complaints. Industry is considering getting together with luggage 
manufacturers, hiring an independent testing lab, and establishing suggested standards 
for baggage construction. It’s a long-range program; airlines won't firm it up until fall. 


Look for major announcement by the Army of a design competition for a 
VTOL aircraft. Feeling among top officials is that it’s time to move ahead, that there’s 
been more than enough testbed activity. 


Air Force is trying to decide whether it should continue to fund the Allison 
T61 turboprop engine. If it does, the two-spool engine, developing 5500 equivalent 
shaft horsepower, will be ready for testing in late 1960. Proponents argue that the 
powerplant is needed for transport operations, where range and economy are important. 
But the question, as always, is whether money will be found for an engine that would 
be used only for the unglamorous but necessary job of logistics. 


Lounge seats on DC-8s will be sold by United Air Lines. This is a major 
switch in passenger service policy. Reasons: added revenue, seats are more comfortable 
than present lounges, some passengers desire lounge seating, groups traveling together 
can buy this space. UAL will have 40 first-class seats plus eight lounge, 66 coach with 
five lounge. Thus UAL picks up 13 seats. American and TWA are not selling lounges. 


A deal is being worked out by Allegheny Airlines to get a Canadair 540 
turboprop for use this summer on its Pittsburgh-Atlantic City-Washington route. Airline 
and manufacturer will share costs of the program. Purpose is to test the 540 in sched- 
uled operation. 
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For a 14" x 10" lithographic print, suitable for framing, write Aviation Division . . . Request Historical Series #2. 


The beginning of psychological warfare . . . Max Immelmann in a Rumpler Taube drops a surrender note on Paris. 





Fal Wha Riacdke-THE RUMPLER TAUBE 


When World War I began, Germany had about 100 first- 
line observation planes of the “bird” or Taube type—so 
called because the shape of their wings and elevators gave 
them a bird-like appearance in flight. Of the various Taube 
designs of the period, the Rumpler two-seater was one of 
the most successful. Equipped with a 100 h.p. Daimler 
engine, it boasted a top speed of 75 m.p.h. and was es- 
pecially noted for its high-flying qualities, holding a 
world’s altitude record of close to 20,000 feet. The French 
had dubbed the Rumpler Taube, “the invisible plane”, 
because the clear doped wings of some models made them 
almost impossible to spot at higher altitudes. 


When the German Army stood at the outskirts of Paris 
in the early weeks of the War, a Rumpler Taube, piloted 
by Lieutenant Max Immelmann, flew lazily over the city. 
Although nothing more lethal was dropped than a note 
exhorting them to surrender, the Parisians were awakened 
to danger of air attacks. Immelmann and his Rumpler 
Taube foreshadowed new offensive uses for airplanes. 

Immelmann, a brave and skillful flyer, went on to be- 
come an outstanding fighter pilot and, at the time of his 
death in June, 1916, was Germany’s leading “Knight of 
the air.”’ He is best known for the maneuver he devised— 
“The Immelmann”, a half loop with a roll-out on top. 





@a pioneer in the development of aviation fuels, Phillips Petroleum Company is today 

a leading supplier of high octane gasoline for commercial, private, and military aircraft 
. . and of super-performance jet fuels for turbo-props and jets. And Phillips research 

continues to lead the way, developing new fuels for the aircraft of tomorrow. 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


Examiner Opposes BOAC Tokyo Stop 


In a highly significant report, CAB Examiner Ferdinand 
Moran said a stop at Tokyo by British Overseas Airways 
Corporation on its route from the U.S. across the Pacific 
s not in the public interest. It would result in “damaging 
liversion of revenues” from U.S. airlines, he warned. 

Northwest Airlines fought the Tokyo stop in hearings 
before Moran. If the report is upheld by CAB and the 
President, it will mark the first time the U.S. has refused, 
on public interest grounds, to grant a route covered in a 
civil air agreement. 

Moran said that while the U.S. has obligations under 
its air agreement with the British, the public interest must 
also be considered. “The public interest does not permit 
the large diversion by BOAC from U.S. carriers in the 
Tokyo-transpacific air market . ” he said. “This . 
market has been gradually developed by Northwest and 
Pan American through approximately $90 million of U.S. 

. subsidy support.” He estimated diversion from U.S. 
lines at $15 million a year, and added: “The Tokyo-trans- 
pacific market . . . is composed of traffic to which BOAC 
has no primary claim under the Bermuda agreement, since 
over 99% would be Fifth Freedom to BOAC.” He recom- 
mended that the British line operate London-Hong Kong 
via New York, San Francisco, Honolulu and Wake Island. 


Qantas Refused U.S. Traffic 


A foreign airline serving two or more U.S. points can 
carry between such cities only the traffic which it brings 
into or takes out of this country, CAB ruled. 

Qantas Empire Airways, which crosses the U.S. on its 
round-the-world route, had requested the ruling. The Aus- 
tralian company claimed foreign lines should be allowed 
to carry international passengers between U.S. domestic 
points even though these passengers arrived in or were 
departing from the U.S. on another carrier. The case 
aroused a storm of protest from U.S. domestic airlines. 

Said CAB: “Under any realistic view, the . . . transpor- 
tation wholly between U.S. points of what may be termed 
foreign transfer traffic is an internal activity, and its car- 
riage is a normal incident of domestic operations.” 


Engine Conversion Loans Okayed 


An important decision by the U.S. Comptroller General 
has approved the use of government-guaranteed loans to 
convert airline planes from piston engines to turboprops. 

Under the 1957 Air Carrier Loan Act, CAB was to 
guarantee only “aircraft purchase loans.” But the Comp- 
troller General said loans could also be used for aircraft 
modernization and that the purpose of the Act was to 
“improve service and efficiency of operation.” CAB re- 
quested the ruling in connection with Hawaiian Airlines’ 
application for a loan to convert Convairs to turboprops. 


Fuel Tax Boost Unlikely 


The Administration requested Congress to increase avia- 
tion fuel taxes, but favorable action at this session is 
unlikely. 

The Treasury Dept., carrying out the President’s budget 
recommendations, asked a 2.5¢ per gallon boost on avi- 
ation gas (present tax is 2¢) and a flat 4.5¢ per gallon 
levy on jet kerosene fuels, now untaxed. However, Rep. 
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Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), chairman of the tax-writing Ways 
and Means Committee, has said that Congress would not 
support fuel tax increases this year. 


British Study Supersonic Airliners 


Britain should design two supersonic transports, the 
government’s Supersonic Transport Aircraft Committee has 
recommended. The group, formed three years ago, is com- 
posed of airline and manufacturing representatives. 

One plane should be a 150-passenger model, cruising at 
Mach 2, for New York-London, the committee said. The 
other would cruise at Mach 1.2, carrying 100 passengers 
over distances up to 1,500 miles. 


FAA Studies Fitting Planes to Runways 


Federal Aviation Agency is taking under advisement the 
“possibility of developing regulations which will have the 
effect of fitting aircraft into feasible airport development,” 
Deputy Administrator James T. Pyle told the American 
Association of Airport Executives. 

Pyle noted that last October maximum runway length 
which would be eligible for federal aid was increased from 
8,400 ft. to 10,500 ft. “If we are ever to reach a point 
where new and larger aircraft are not always demanding 
more and more runway, we may some day have to give 
serious consideration to setting certain runway lengths past 
which we will not go. We may also have to set some 
certification standards for new aircraft which will require 
that they operate on runways of established and existing 
length.” 


3-Man Jet Crew for Delta 


Delta Air Lines and Air Line Pilots Association signed 
a contract providing for a three-man crew on jets—two 
pilots and a pilot-trained engineer. Delta uses pilot-engineers 
who are members of ALPA rather than Flight Engineers 
International Association. The contract was in sharp con- 
trast to agreements signed by American and Eastern cover- 
ing four-man crews—three pilots and an engineer—and 
will result in lower jet operating costs for Delta. There 
were reports that United Air Lines may also conclude a 
three-man crew contract. UAL engineers are FEIA mem- 
bers but the company and the union agreed last December 
that jet engineers will be pilot-qualified. 


AA Seeks $70 Million Financing 


American Airlines directors authorized private placement 
of a 5% $30 million note, due 1996, and sale of $40 mil- 
lion 5% subordinated convertible debentures, convertible 
into common stock at $35 a share. Debentures will 
strengthen the company’s equity position, president C. R. 
Smith said. The financing, for general corporate purposes, 
supplements arrangements made in 1955 for private place- 
ment of a 4% $75 million note, and in 1956 for a 4% % 
$60 million note. 


PAL Buys 2 DC-8s for U.S. Route 


Philippine Air Lines placed a $15 million order for two 
Douglas DC-8s and spares for late 1960 delivery and will 
reopen service to Japan and the U.S. This route was sus- 
pended in 1954 because of inability to finance new flight 
equipment. 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


FAA Tightens Flight Crew Rules 


All flight crew members are to be in their seats with 
belts fastened at all times “except when the absence of 
One is necessary in connection with his regular duties,” 
Federal Aviation Agency has ruled. The new regulations 
also warn that “regular duties” was “not intended to en- 
compass activities related to furthering public relations 
or other activities not related to the operational safety of 
the airplane.” 

Said FAA: “Recent near collision and other incidents 
indicate that failure of flight crew members to pay constant 
attention to their respective duties has been a contributing 
factor in the development of hazardous situations and that 
unnecessary absences from their duty stations has prevented 
or delayed remedial action in emergencies.” 


Hazeltine Alters FAA Plans 

Federal Aviation Agency’s plan to transfer other activities 
to Indianapolis to replace its technical development center, 
being moved to Atlantic City, has been altered sharply as 
a result of negotiations by Hazeltine Corp. to lease the 
space occupied by TDC. The former head of TDC will join 
the aviation electronics manufacturer, and a large number 
of FAA engineers may also be employed. 

Hazeltine will form a new company, Hazeltine Technical 
Development Center Inc., and expects to move in by July 1. 
W. M. McFarland will b president, and D. M. Stuart, 
former TDC head, will become vice president-general man- 
ager. FAA engineers—possibly 60—will join Hazeltine 
rather than shift to FAA’s Washington or Atlantic City 
offices. 


Florida Fares Reduced 


A night coach fare reduction of 25%, three nights a 
week, has been put into effect by six airlines from north- 
east and midwest points to Florida. Fares are good be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 3:59 a.m. Mondays, Tuesdays and Wed- 
nesdays. New York-Miami charge is $35.10 one-way, plus 
tax, which is less than bus fare. Reduction was spear- 
headed by National Airlines in an attempt to tap auto 
and bus travel markets. Northeast, Eastern, Northwest, 
Capital and Delta objected but filed competitive tariffs. 
CAB allowed the new fares to become effective. 


Douglas Reports DC-8, DC-9 Plans 


Douglas Aircraft Co. revealed that several weeks ago 
it released for production a swing-tail cargo version of the 
DC-8, to be powered by four Pratt & Whitney J57 turbofan 
engines. 

The company also said three manufacturers have sub- 
mitted proposals for engines for the DC-9 short-range jet 
transport, and selection is expected soon. A market study 
will be made before final go-ahead. The plane would have 
short-field characteristics and be a “workhorse” compar- 
able to the DC-6, president Donald W. Douglas Jr. said. 


Cherington Sees Fare Cuts, Mergers 

Fare reductions and pressure for mergers were predicted 
for the early 1960s by Dr. Paul Cherington, Harvard 
University, at the World Congress of Flight in Las Vegas. 
Fare cuts will come as carriers, particularly smaller ones, 
fight to maintain high jet load factors, he said, adding that 
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only a few lines are working to develop new markets and 
sales methods. 

Mergers may result from inability of small lines to 
compete. The financial community believes “that the large 
ones are here to stay, there is some uncertainty as to the 
middle-sized carriers, and real doubt about the smaller 
carriers.” 

He called for a “systems approach” to the solving of 
ground handling problems—reservations, ticketing, ground 
transport, etc. “There are many sacred cows in this area 
Some of them need to be kicked and some new and fresh 
ideas directed at the solution.” 





General Dynamics Realignment 

Frank Pace Jr., president of General Dynamics Corp. 
since 1957, was elected chairman of the board of directors, 
and Earl D. Johnson, former executive vice president, was 
named president. Pace, former Secretary of the Army) 
remains chief executive officer. C. Rhoades MacBride, who 
joined GD last year as vice president-operations, was pro- 
moted to senior vice president-operations. 


Management Changes at NEA 

Thomas L. Grace has been named vice president-opera- 
tions of Northeast Airlines, and Edmund O. Schroeder is 
the new vice president-engineering and maintenance. Grace, 
former president of Slick Airways and more recently 
executive vice president of American Airmotive Corp., 
Miami, succeeds A. A. Lane, who asked several months 
ago to be relieved of his responsibilities. Schroeder, who 
has been vice president-maintenance of Seaboard & Western 
Airlines, succeeds D. W. H. MacKinnon, resigned. Before 
joining S&W in 1956, Schroeder had been with United 


12 years and American I|1 years. 


Hann, Murchison Named 

Capital Airlines’ two largest stockholders has been named 
to powerful positions on the board of directors. George 
R. Hann, Pittsburgh attorney who first became a director 
in 1928, was elected board chairman, a position that has 
been vacant. Hann, owner of 45,832 shares, has been 
chairman of the board’s executive committee. Charles H. 
Murchison, whose holdings have increased to 80,132 shares, 
becomes executive committee chairman. He is Capital's 
general counsel as well as a director. All company officers 
were reelected. 


Dietrich Sues Hughes 

Howard Hughes and Hughes Tool Co. have been sued 
for damages by Noah Dietrich, former executive vice 
president of the tool company. Dietrich, who broke with 
Hughes in 1957, was long rated as the top executive in 
the Hughes organization and was active in TWA affairs. 
He claims he was promised a $1 million bonus if he would 
refrain from retiring in 1956 and his suit covers this and 
other amounts. 


Charles Parker Dies 

Charles A. Parker, 50, well-known executive director 
of National Aviation Trades Association, died in Arlington, 
Va., of a heart attack on Apr. 21. Parker, who was finish- 
ing his tenth year as executive director, had been in avia- 
tion since 1928. 
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* The energy center for this fuel-to-power-to-airplane isa HOBART truck mounted : 
1S . ° . ° : . . 
ma Diesel 400 cycle generator— American Airlines’ choice for ground power support : 
ly of their Boeing 707 and Lockheed Electra Aircraft. : 
p., It supplies electrical power for ground operation of cabin air conditioning or heat- 
7m ing, and lighting; provides ground check of communication, control and hydraulic 
a systems, and electrical and electronic gear. 
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FUNCTION WEIGHT SIZE 


Holley goes 

mmercial \Ca 
Comme we Ss 
on America’s 


First Jettighes 


Power for America’s first jet airliner is 
furnished by four of these compact, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft JT-3 Jet Engines which 
deliver more than 13,000 Ibs. of thrust, each. 








Record breaking Boeing 707 providing Americans with new speed and new comfort. 


Holley Accessory selected for 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft JT-3 Engine 


Three basic goals rule the efforts of design, engineering, and manufacturing engineers at 

Holley: exceed, if desirable, minimum performance standards, lessen the weight, and 

reduce the size to allow more freedom of location on the engine. Another proof of Holley’s 
success in attaining these goals is the choice of a Holley engine accessory for the 

Boeing 707; the Holley designed, engineered, and manufactured 

compressor bleed governor. This product and other 

Holley jet engine accessories (like the ones shown below) 

demonstrate hour after hour, in the world’s airways, the 

Holley skills developed over more than half-a-century. A-27 11955 E. NINE MILE ROAD 


WARREN, MICHIGAN 


Leader in the Design, Development and Manufacture 
of Aviation Fuel Metering Devices 


A few of Holley’s Engine Accessories for Jet Aircraft 


Holley designed R-92 Com- A companion to the actuator is Designed for Pratt & Whitney This bleed valve and actuator 
or Bleed Governor for the the R-98 Compressor Bleed Gov- Aircraft JT-4 Jet Engine, the for the JT-3 Jet Engine is 
& Whitney Aircraft JT-3 ernor for the JT-4 Jet Engine. R-98 Bleed Piston Actuator is manufactured to Pratt & Whit- 
1-57 Jet Engines. Holley designed and manufactured. ~ ney Aircraft design by Holley. 
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Jet-prop power turns the Convair into a profit-producing Jet 
Age aircraft . . . the Canadair/Convair 540... with a long and 
profitable service life. You can have a jet-prop Canadair/ 
Convair 540 in one of two versions: 

VERSION A...Canadair, Ltd....a subsidiary of General 
Dynamics Corporation ... offers you a new production line 
aircraft powered by Napier Engines. 

. Or, VERSION B... Canadair will replace the piston engines of 
your present Convair 340/440 with Napier engines. 

Either way, the economy and performance are identical. 
And, the smooth new Napier Eland 3500 HP jet-prop engine: 


« holds first FAA certification for jet-prop conversion of Con- 
vairs « makes possible direct operating costs as low as 1.lc per 
seat mile « reduces climbing time to 20,000 ft. by 56% —and 
increases cruising speed as much as 64 mph ¢ triples range with 
maximum payload « lowers break-even load factor as much as 
7 percentage points « and increases aircraft revenues through 
passenger enthusiasm for smooth, swift jet-prop air travel « For 
more complete technical data, write today to: Napier Engines, ( Ss 

Inc., 909 Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D.C. BF Ee ee Loo Se ee ae 
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The worst labor year in airline history. 


The threat of a regulatory invasion of management. 
Traffic gains pared to the bone by a business recession. 


UST WHEN it appeared the jet age was getting lost in 

the staggering problems of its own momentum, there 
appeared on the scene a champion—an inexcusably over- 
looked individual who should have counted from the begin- 
ning—the passenger. 

When Federal decisions on dismal economic theories 
gained more significance than the necessity for their being 
in the first place; when labor strife got more attention 
than the technological advance which gave rise to it; 
when the confidence of those that invited the jet age with 
multi-billion dollar commitments was being visibly shaken 
by the pessimists; an airline started flying jets and the 
passenger had his say. He flew. 

The result has been astonishing 90%-plus passenger 
load factors on the first new jets in operation. Not just the 
first day with souped-up inaugural flight loads. Not just 
the first week with the customary public response to serv- 
ice inaugural promotion. 

For Pan American World Airways, the boom has out- 
lasted the first half-year of transatlantic jet service. Amer- 
ican Airlines, after two months of transcontinental service, 
averaged better than 95% of available seats filled. National 
Airlines’ first five months between New York and Miami— 
better than 90% passenger load factors. Trans World Air- 
lines, which started transcontinental jet service in March, 
reports loads at better than 94%. 

Suddenly, the preliminaries are out of the way and the 
main event is on. The Administration’s plea for higher 
aircraft fuel taxes, the squabble between the pilots and 
flight engineers, CAB’s rate-of-return theories, the jet noise 
problem, the wailing of the railroad industry, etc., for the 
time being, at least, seem to have shyink into proper per- 
spective. 

Compared to the airline industry’s average passenger 
loads of from 55% to 65% of capacity, the sensational 
passenger response to the jets has lead to optimistic re- 
appraisals of the jet age potential. 

No experienced airline man today would predict that 
all jet services will operate day-in and day-out with 90 
out of every 100 seats filled. He would be laughed out of 
the business if he did. Yet, facts are facts and they suffer 
at this point only for lack of maturity. 

If jet loads continue on the phenomenal side—even 15 
to 20 percentage points below those realized to date— 
commercial aviation is in for a boom period beyond the 
expectations of the most faithful optimists. 

To the airlines who have, at times, met almost unbeliev- 
able resistance to their jet age efforts, the early public 


These dark clouds overshadowed air transport in 1958 as. . . 


Phenomenal Jet Loads Forecast Boom 


By WILLIAM V. HENZEY 
Contributing Editor* 





reaction is, to say the least, reassuring. 

Yet, where 1959 and future years now loom as years 
of great promise, the year just past, one of the most 
difficult in airline history, was replete with ominous under- 
tones. And if the paradox produces a clear message it must 
be that those in responsible positions either learned how 
not to do it or what the price of doing it wrong will be. 
In this framework, some of 1958's developments should be 
noted. 

It was by far the worst labor year ever suffered by the 
airline industry. A total of 15 strikes occurred in an in- 
dustry which averaged only three strikes a year for the 
previous 12 years. The man-days lost due to strikes were 
substantially more than the combined total in the industry 
for the previous 20 years. 

In a year that Secretary of Labor Mitchell termed one 
of “comparative labor peace” for American industry gen- 
erally, the ratio of airline time lost due to strikes com- 
pared to total time that could have been worked was 201% 
times higher than the national average. 

And from inside Government came criticism of industry 
for alleged failure to promote business for seats not then 
available for sale. One such statement wrapped it up this 
way: “Unless the airlines tap new markets, there are going 
to be some dark clouds on the jet age sunrise.” 


A major oversight 

Somehow this criticism succeeded in reducing the whole 
art of promotion to the simple expedient of reducing prices. 
Overlooked in this promotional surgery was the jet plane 
itself—$5 or $6 million worth of unprecedented engineer- 
ing achievement and public convenience—easily the greatest 
single promotional venture in airline history. 

The reason for the oversight, of course, was because pro- 
motion was not the aim of the critics but merely appeared 
to provide a new arena in which to air Government op- 
position to fare increases at issue in the General Passenger 
Fare Investigation. For this reason, much more significance 
is attached to it than would be the case over a reasonable 
disagreement on methods of promoting the business. 

How free CAB would be, for example, to authorize fare 
increases in a case pending before it after publicly assert- 
ing that airlines need to “promote” the jet age with lower 
fares is a question of some depth. 

On top of these and countless other complicated prob- 
lems for the airlines was the general business recession 
which cut sharply into the airlines’ normal rate of traffic 
growth. New traffic records were again set by the industry 


*Air Transport Consultant and lecturer, air transport management, Georgetown Univ. 
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but the relative size of the increase was well under that of 
previous years. 

During six of the twelve months of 1958, for example, 
traffic on the domestic trunk airlines, as measured in rev- 
enue passenger miles, was below that for the corresponding 
1957 months, an unfortunate phenomenon not experienced 
since the airline depression years of the late 1940s. 

Yet, in the midst of all this, a barometer of airline 
business conditions that has often been suspect in the 
past, the stock market, seemed to ignore 1958’s gloomy 
developments and advanced encouragingly. It is still go- 
ing upward. 


Near-sensational increases 

Back in August, 1957, a month in which CAB announced 
it would not grant the airlines an emergency fare increase, 
airline stocks were at a low ebb. Those of the Big Four 
carriers and Pan American World Airways averaged about 
$20% per share; those of the other eight domestic trunks 
averaged about $144 per share. 

This spring, however, the Big Four and PAA stocks 
averaged $10 to $12 a share higher than the 1957 figure; 
average of the other trunks’ stock was up $8. Some showed 
near-sensational rises: Northwest Airlines’ stock tripled, 
Pan American’s doubled, and Delta Air Lines’ jumped 
over $13 per share. All were up over August, 1957 prices. 

The spurt has raised several questions. Why, in view of 
the obvious crisis facing the industry in 1958, would in- 
vestor confidence be so pronounced? Or, is this an indica- 
tion that the market often falsely reflects airline business 
conditions? Experienced stock market analysts would have 
their own answers. 

But it appears more than coincidental that investor con- 
fidence has been asserted subsequent to the Government's 
heeding of airline pleas for an improved earnings position. 
And it could be downright prophetic that such confidence 
is being sustained by the phenomenal early traffic results of 
the jets. 

The airlines have long argued that investor confidence 
is a necessary ingredient for the development of a sound 
air transport system. It was a major argument in 1957 when 
the companies, alarmed by disappearing profits and the 
effect on jet-age financing, sought an emergency fare in- 
crease of 6%. It is a major argument in the still-undecided 
General Passenger Fare Investigation. 

CAB denied the 1957 increase request, but in January 
1958, permitted the airlines to increase fares 4% plus $1 
per ticket. A form of fare increase also resulted last October 
when the agency authorized airlines to discontinue certain 
discounts and reduce the Family Plan discount. 


A hidden admission 

What appears more significant in these developments 
than the amounts of the fare increase, is the impression 
created that the Government departed from its hard-shelled 
attitude on airline pricing. Although somewhat sparingly 
and without openly admitting it, the CAB did, by its actions, 
concede that management, the financial world, the Penta- 
gon and, to some extent, the White House, were perhaps 
right in their appraisal of the situation. 

It would appear that in asserting its confidence in air- 
line stocks, Wall Street bought this concession more than 
the fact that airlines would simply realize higher revenues 
from higher fares. 

If a regulatory commission is to shed the ancient cloak 
of public utility tradition and modernize its concepts and 
thinking to fit the technology of the industry it is regulating, 
maybe the full promise of the jet age will be realized after 
all. So Wall Street might have figured. 

The early jet results would seem to bear out that low 
fares are not the sole answer to traffic expansion, since they 
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are operating mot at reduced fares, but at existing fares 
plus a surcharge. 

This, of course, is not to deny the broad traffic base that 
can be tapped with special promotional-type and tourist 
fares. In this regard, actual developments are bearing out 
another fare-increase argument made to CAB during the 
past two years, namely, that a higher basic fare level per- 
mits greater flexibility for experimentation. 

Recent cuts in night coach fares to and from Florida— 
cuts which bring air fares below those of bus lines—are 
illustrative. Whether such a trend might continue, however 
depends largely on the outcome of the major fare case 
which is now pending. 

The industry-Government fare fight, however, important 
as it is, is now assuming more significance as a symbol of 
the strained regulatory framework under which the industry 
enters the jet age. 

Since 1955, the trunklines, for example, have become a 
virtual target of the regulatory system instead of being rec- 
ognized as the backbone of the industry that the system was 
devised not only to regulate but “foster, promote and de- 
velop.” 

There appear to be both political and psychological 
reasons for this paradox. The political seem to stem from 
two things. First, a Republican Administration that tried 
so hard to shake the “big business” tag that it swung far 
over on the other side in many aviation matters. 

Second, the intense desire (it might be termed a “phobia” 
by some) of CAB to impress Democratic Congressional 
Committees that it is one agency not dominated by those 
intended to be regulated. 


Two weeks at GM 

The psychological reason is the distorted label of “big- 
ness” attached to the domestic and international trunk air- 
lines. Despite the substantial impact of the carriers’ jet 
financing program on the economy, and their impressive 
growth, the role of the industry today compared to what 
it promises to be a decade from now is minute. 

And in the blue book of big businesses today, U.S. air- 
lines are lost. The largest U.S. air carrier estimates total 
revenues for 1959 which are about equivalent to two weeks 
of operation by General Motors. In fact, GM’s annual rev- 
enues are over four times as great as the total revenues of 
all U.S. airlines combined. 

It is doubly unfortunate that these political and psy- 
chological circumstances asserted themselves at a period of 
crisis for the airlines, one in which they were committed 
morally and financially to a giant stride forward without 
the “supporting crutch of subsidy,” as some Government 
officials prefer to describe self-sufficiency. 

But where one so-called “crutch” has been removed, 
another has been thrust forward. Where the Government 
knew the airlines depended on Federal aid in their formative 
years, it acts now as though the subsidy-free industry needs 
the new crutch of managerial direction. 

While the establishment of boundary lines for managerial 
action appears to be the intended function of the Govern- 
ment, the exercise of managerial direction by the Govern- 
ment, especially where it is so susceptible to political 
vacillations, poses a serious threat to full realization of 
aviation’s benefits in this country. 

Thus, with passengers flocking to get on the new jets, 
the airlines have become a symbol of the post-recession 
recovery and the great economic promises of the “Sixties.” 
Paradoxically, the industry could become a symbol also of 
free enterprise strangulation. It should be somewhat com- 
forting to the airlines that the ever-important vote of the 
public has been cast in favor of the former symbolism, 
judging by the sensational response to jet travel. “Crutches” 
and jets just don’t mix. 
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Reds Mapping Major Airline Expansion 


By N. V. OCHNEV 


Deputy Chief, Central Civil 
Aviation Administration of 
the USSR Council of Ministers 


In this exclusive story written for AIRLIFT, Deputy 
Chief of Aeroflot Ochnev deals with the prospective devel- 
opment of Soviet aviation under the current seven-year 
plan. Mr. Ochnev is widely known by readers of U.S.S.R. 
publications as an authoritative spokesman for Russia’s civil 
aviation. He has written numerous articles during the past 
three years on Soviet civil aviation plans and operations, 
but this is the first to be written exclusively for a Western 
publication. 


S A RESULT of the fulfillment of the current seven- 

year plan period (1959-1965), civil aviation service 
will be one of the major means of passenger transport in 
the Soviet Union. Forty thousand kilometers of new air- 
lines will be opened during the seven-year period—an 
amount equal to that of the earth’s circumference at the 
equator. 

The list of new lines to be opened during the seven-year 
period is so long, it would take too much space to name 
them all. Turboprop TU-114 planes will fly from Moscow 
to Khabarovsk, their predecessors—the TU-104’s—will fly 
between Moscow and Stalinabad, Baku, Yakutsk and Maga- 
dan. Airliners will also travel between Kiev and Novosi- 
birsk, Tashkent and Sverdlovsk and Leningrad and Vladi- 
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Fore-runner of Russia’s jet plan, twin-jet Tu-104. This was the 
Soviets’ first civil jet transport and is flown by Aeroflot. 
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vostok. Seventy-five passenger IL-18’s and AN-10 planes 
will connect Moscow and Ulan-Ude, Chita, Ust-Kameno- 
gorsk, Ufa, Karaganda, North-Norilsk and subtropical 
Kutaisi, as well as the port cities of Murmansk, Arkhan- 
gelsk, Kaliningrad, Batumi and Odessa. 

As more airline services are opened, the volume of 
freight carried in ton-kilometers also increases. Freight 
traffic today is considerably greater than before the war, 
the annual average increase in volume amounting to 20% 
or more. 

Aeroflot (Central Civil Aviation Administration) execu- 
tives are striving to reduce the rates to equal those of the 
railways. While previously the train fare from Moscow to 
Rostov-on-the-Don, for example, was practically half the 
flying fare, soon plane travel will cost no more than that 
on a fast train in a Pullman coach. 

In the course of the seven-year period, existing airport 
facilities will be modernized in 90 cities, including Kiev, 
Ashkhabad, Yerevan, Stalinabad, and the Black Sea coast 
cities of Odessa, Sukhumi and Sochi. 

Many northern cities will also be getting new airports 
Arkhangelsk, Kirov, Vorkuta, Ust Kut, Magadan and Tyu- 
men, to name but a few. 


Local airlines to expand 

A large number of local airlines, too, will be put into 
operation during the seven-year period. In Kirghizia, for 
example, six new routes have been opened to connect its 
capital with mountain districts inaccessible by ordinary 
transportation most of the year. This year, the first of the 
seven-year period, airfields will appear in practically all 
the district centers of the mountainous area; and in places 
where they cannot be built, cargo and passenger helicopters 
will be used. 

Two helicopter routes are in operation today: Between 
Adler and Sochi, which began functioning on January |, 
and between Simferopol and Yalta, which has been in 
operation since November 13. This year there will be more 
than 40 routes, the longest to be 420 kilometers and the 
shortest 15. 

In remote areas of the north, where there are few good 
roads, helicopters will be used extensively. For instance, the 
Irkutsk-Koblyakovo line will serve the workers employed 
at the big lumber camps and saw mills as well as those of 











the collective fisheries. Mail, which usually takes several 
days and sometimes even weeks, will be received in about 
an hour-and-a-half. 

Helicopters are no less important for Central Asia, too. 
There are still places in that area where even water has 
to be brought in by air. It’s not hard to see what role the 
l'ashkent-Angren line, which will be opened for service on 
July | of this year, will play under such conditions. 

New international airlines, too, will be opened up and 
Moscow's Vnukovo airport will become one of the largest 
in the world, where travelers from 27 foreign capitals will 
land. 


TU-114 is in the plan 

The new lines will include the new 175-passenger TU- 
114. Its outlines and special type of chassis clearly show 
its kinship to the other plane designed by Academician 
A. N. Tupolev, the TU-104, The 114 has arrow-like wings, 
a cone-shaped all-glass nose, and cigar-shaped fuselage. 
These are the external features that distinguish it from the 
rU-104. They are not so numerous as those in the interior. 
The TU-114 has turboprop engines, the arrangement of 
passenger compartments is different, etc. When tested, it 
covered a distance of more than 34,000 kilometers in 
481.5 hours’ flying time. 

Not long ago another “relative” of the TU-104, the TU- 
104B, passed all tests. However, these are not the only new 
airliners. 

Today, in designing new planes, special attention is given 
to economy. It has been estimated that by increasing the 
payload by not more than half a ton, the country will save 
more than 100 million rubles a year per every 100 planes. 

M. L. Mil, the designer of the Mi-I and Mi-4 helicopters, 
has also designed new aircraft. Helicopters by other de- 
signers will also appear on local lines, such as the Ka-15 
and Yak-24. 

A considerable contingent of designers is at work in 
the aircraft industry: Antonov, Ilyushin, Kamov, Yakovlev 
and others. Kuznetsov, Ivchenko and Klimov are develop- 
ing new-type engines. 

Radar, automation, electronic computers, semiconductors 
and other achievements of science and engineering will 
find still wider application in Soviet aviation in the coming 
seven-year period. 
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Head-on view of Russia’s Tu-114, 175-passenger turboprop which figures strongly in seven-year expansion plans. This big plane, 


developed from a U.S.S.R. bomber, is entering civil operations at an increasingly fast rate. 
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The Jets Outpace 


Industry's Economics 


By PER A. NORLIN 


HE MAIN PROBLEM in air transportation is and 

will be to offer at competitive rates the shortest pos- 
sible transportation times and service in the air as well 
as on the ground and at the same time give shareholders 
such a dividend that they are satisfied and willing to con- 
tinue to risk their money in a field so full of expansion 
and technical development. 

During the past 40 years of regular air traffic, a great 
number of forecasts have been made, most of which have 
proved too pessimistic as regards aircraft, frequencies of 
flights and number of passengers; but with regard to finan- 
cial results, unfortunately almost without exception, these 
have not been fulfilled. 

The economics of the industry has not kept pace with 
its technical advances. This has been due largely to the 
rapid development of modern aviation, culminating in the 
launching of earth satellites and the entrance into the jet 
age. That this revolutionary expansion of air transportation 
will not decrease is obvious. The change from piston engines 
to turboprops and pure jets with reductions in flying times 
up to 30%-50% will accelerate the volume of the whole 
air traffic for many years to come. 


The public wants speed above all things in air transpor- 
tation. But can this be done at any price? Supersonic air- 
planes capable of flying 1,000 miles an hour or more are 
already on the manufacturers’ drawing boards, and we are 
told that prospective buyers who can afford to finance such 
planes can expect delivery in eight or ten years from now. 
The present adjustment from piston engines to jets is neither 
technically or financially easy to accomplish. The sales and 
utilization of old equipment have been more difficult than 
expected. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
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the board of directors of Scandinavian Airlines System. He 
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At the same time it has turned out that the introduction 
and operation of jet planes requires large sums of money, 
and in many ways these new planes require more extensive 
and expensive handling than the piston engine planes. Jet 
flying also requires more extensive crew training than ex- 
pected. The lack of modern navigational aids over many 
parts of the world as well as a lack of accuracy in existing 
aids make a widespread and expensive adjustment neces- 
sary. 

Moreover, the sudden change-over to the jet age has not 
been followed by a similar rapid development of the ground 
organization, which still in many places is working accord- 
ing to outmoded speeds. Taking all this into consideration, 
it would seem to be in the common interest that the intro- 
duction of supersonic airplanes should be postponed until 
1975 or later. The airlines must have time to digest the 
new equipment they are now receiving and will receive 
during the next few years. 

It would also seem to be more in the interest of the 
public, the airlines and airplane manufacturers if the latter 
could be induced to concentrate their efforts in the im- 
mediate future on production of real commercial cargo 
planes as well as passenger planes for short and medium 
ranges, with vertical landings and takeoff performance, thus 
ending the demands for extending runways and making it 
possible to use small air terminals close to city centers and 
avoid long time-wasting ground transportation. 

When such planes are constructed, and they must be 
easier to construct than the supersonics, the airlines will 
be able to reach a tremendous market which will give 
all concerned—public, airlines, manufacturers—a more im- 
mediate and bigger return on invested money than the pro- 
duction of a restricted number of very expensive super- 
sonic airplanes. Certainly these supersonic planes are needed 
and will come, but every type of plane must be introduced 
at the right time and must be paid for. Such a develop- 
ment program would enable the airlines to be in a much 
stronger economic position when the proper time comes to 
order supersonics. 

Speed is expensive not only in the air but also on the 
ground. The cost for ground facilities and all kinds of navi- 
gational aids to cut the flying time over the Atlantic from 
the present five-to-six hours to two-to-three hours with super- 
sonics will be considerable. Don’t forget that a supersonic 
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plane will need its landing clearance nearly at the same 
time as its departure over the Atlantic. 

Big investments must be made and planned for all these 
facilities, and who is going to pay for them? It is no secret 
that the governments expect the airlines to foot the bill. 
There is no doubt that this cost will be so high that the 
burden will have such a serious effect on the companies’ 
economy that the airlines will be well advised to be most 
careful in their demands for all facilities needed for this 
extra speed of two or three hours. Still the transportation 
time on the ground will be just as slow and take about the 
same time as the whole trip over the Atlantic. 

Airplanes will soon be flying so fast that if we are not 
careful they will leave far behind, not only the organization 
which has to handle them in the air and on the ground, but 
also the organization which has to fill them with passengers, 
cargo and mail. The rate machinery for air transportation 
must be speeded up to be able to satisfactorily handle traf- 
fic during the jet age and during the difficult transition 
period in which both jet and piston engine planes will be 
flying. 

It appears that those who are responsible for the rates 
have gone far too much into details. The rate structure has 
become so complicated that it is most difficult to under- 
stand and to control. And the lack of quick adaptability 
to the rapid changes in traveling habits is obvious. It is no 
wonder that the private charter traffic outside IATA is 
flourishing and seems to become more and more popular 
with the traveling public. 


Regulation hinders competition 


A more simple and flexible rate system is definitely 
needed to fill planes in the jet age. There must be an end 
to the regulation of all kinds of traffic details which today 
make fair and sound competition more and more difficult. 

In spite of the short existence and rapid development 
of regular air transportation, a tendency toward bureauc- 
racy can be noticed. It is important that these symptoms 
be removed as soon as possible. There will be no room for 
such a tendency if air traffic is to maintain the strength 
and flexibility which will be needed to solve all the prob- 
lems involved in the introduction of the jet age. 

Expensive jet equipment and its introduction seem to en- 
force a natural cooperation among the airlines with the aim 
of giving better utilization of the new equipment and 
cheaper maintenance and operation. As long as this cooper- 
ation can be carried on, still maintaining the nationality, 
independence and character of each operator, it is a sound 
development. 

If, on the contrary, the trend turns to a complete amalga- 
mation of the different national airlines, then we run the 
risk of ending up with a few gigantic air traffic companies 
which, no doubt, will not be in the interest of the traveling 
public, which wants good service, excellent connections and 
low rates. 

How jet and supersonic speeds will be reflected in the 
common desire for freedom in the air remains to be seen. 
So far it seems as though many countries still prefer to 
build up their own national airlines through very restrictive 
traffic regulations for other companies and through a high 
rate policy. Most probably the jet age will very soon show 
which is right and which is wrong. 

In all the talks about jet age and supersonics we seldom 
hear anybody mentioning “His Royal Highness, the Pas- 
senger,” who in spite of all will finally have to pay the 
biggest part of what all these new developments will cost. 
The air traveler has become a forgotten friend who, it is 
taken for granted, will always accept and pay for any kind 
of treatment, bad or good, and be grateful for it. It is im- 
perative that the airlines change this much-too-common 
attitude before the passenger wakes up and reacts. 
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Low Man on the Totem Pole 


“His Royal Highness, the Passenger’—Per Norlin’s 
term in the adjoining story—has become “that Low 
Man on the Totem Pole, John R. Smith, the average 
ticket holder,” says outspoken Temple Fielding. 

An all-out blast at the International Air Transport 
Association and the various classes of fares and 
services of the transatlantic airlines is contained in 
his Fielding’s Travel Guide to Europe, 1959-60 
edition. 

The IATA “near monopoly should be broken up,” 
he says. De luxe class service is a “fraud,” economy 
class is third-class service with fares that are much 
too high. 

Fielding favors breaking IATA into three smaller, 
self-governing groups, and wants only three fare cate- 
gories: de luxe with berths only, a new “honest-to- 
goodness” first-class, and economy class which should 
be rigidly economy—third-class seating, box lunches— 
“austerity at far, far lower tariffs than the present 
IATA scale.” 

“Many travel professions,” he writes, “seem to agree 
that international aviation is overdue for an industry- 
wide shakeup. Year after year, an important segment 
of the trade has become more and more alarmed 
about the increasingly callous concept of the carriers 
and their regulatory bodies toward that Low Man on 
the Totem Pole, John R. Smith, the average ticket 
holder. 

“Now that traffic has suddenly skyrocketed through 
the skylight, there’s a disquieting general trend toward 
what we might call ‘cattle-car thinking.’ Privately, too 
many aviation bigwigs currently talk in terms of ‘push 
‘em on, pack ’em solid, push ‘em off, and to hell 
with them.’ 

“Their attitude might be thoroughly defensible re- 
garding economy class—if a rapid, frill-less passage 
were to be offered at a rock-bottom economy rate. 
But to jam vacationers into seats so miserably tiny 
that they'd make Greyhound bus executives throw up 
their hands in horror, to service up to 102 people 
with only two exhausted attendants, and to charge a 
tax-free $453.60 for a New York-London roundtrip 
under these conditions seems to us, at least, like 
legalized rapacity—especially since the same approxi- 
mate mileage between New York-Los Angeles is sold 
every day for $228.80 including 10% tax.” 

Fielding puts much of the blame on IATA, which 
he says holds the carriers in line because of the 
“pathological fear of a price war in the air.” 

He adds: “From the public’s standpoint, the first 
evil is the preoccupation of the airlines with so many 
energy-consuming side issues that, all too frequently, 
the tail wags the dog. They’re so deeply in the travel 
agency business, the packaged tour business, the hotel 
business, and other extraneous fields that they've 
partially lost sight of their primary function: to 
transport the customer from one point to another, 
with maximum interest in his welfare and happiness.” 

Favoring a division of IATA into three smaller 
groups, he says he would put SAS, Swissair, KLM 
“and carriers which believe in offering the superior 
European brand of service aloft” into one group. Pan 
American, “keystone of the mass-traffic-at-very-low- 
fares school,” should be in a second block, and inde- 
pendents should form a third. 
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By ANTHONY VANDYK 


HE DOMINANT FEATURE of the international air 

transport scene today is the trend toward grouping of 
airlines to improve their competitive situation in the jet 
age. European carriers have taken the lead in this group 
process but developments along similar lines are taking 
place in the Middle East and South America. 

Fear that unless they work together they will be swamped 
by the huge fleets of jet transports now being placed in 
service by U.S. international carriers is undoubtedly one 
of the main reasons why the European airlines are seeking 
to get together after pursuing individualistic policies for 
well over a quarter of a century. The European govern- 
ments, too, are showing signs of trying to work together 
—for the same reason. They are afraid that they will have 
to pick up the tab for the losses which their carriers will 
suffer if they attempt to meet massive U.S. jet competition 
on an uncoordinated basis. 

Another powerful influence in bringing the European 
civil aviation administrations together is the fact that 
almost every European government is unhappy with its 
bilateral agreement with the U.S. (France has actually 
gone as far as denouncing it), feeling that in each case the 
European signatory has come out second best. Most of 
the men who shape air transport policy in the European 
governments freely admit that if negotiations could take 
place on the basis of the United States of Europe bargain- 
ing with the United States of America, the Europeans 
would get a much better deal than they have had in the 
past. 

There is another country as well as the United States 
which is a factor in the trend toward cooperation between 
European carriers and governments. This is the Soviet 
Union, whose flag carrier, Aeroflot, poses a real threat to 
the U.S. international airline industry, and also to European 
carriers if it decides to expand its international operations 
without joining IATA. 

However, it is the North Atlantic route which is mainly 
in the spotlight at the present time and it is around this 
route that the cooperation plans of the European carriers 
center. 


Routes, equipment and maintenance 

It is hoped that Europair will eventually result in pooled 
operations on all major routes, joint use of ground equip- 
ment and cooperative maintenance. However, it is unlikely 
that the Europair carriers will be able to achieve the coordi- 
nation of aircraft overhaul that is to be accomplished by 
SAS and Swissair. These two carriers’ cooperation is based 
on the use of identical equipment. The Europair group, 
on the other hand, has already committed itself to its 
turbine equipment, with only two of them buying the 
same model. Alitalia has ordered Conway-powered DC-8s 
while KLM has specified the J75 for its Douglas jets. The 
Boeing 707s ordered by Lufthansa will have Conways, and 
therefore differ from the J75-powered version being ac- 
quired by Air France and Sabena. 
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European Pooling Concept Spreads 








Evropair movement dominates the scene as 
efforts along similar lines gain momentum 
in Middle East and South America 


Where else in the world is there cooperation between 
airlines? In the Middle East there is increasing political 
pressure for the establishment of an “Air Arab” carrier 
which would be formed from the numerous small airlines 
based in the area between the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. Many of these carriers have ambitions to 
extend their operations to the United States and to the Far 
East, but they realize that to do so on an individual basis 
would be suicidal. 

In fact there is growing realization throughout the world 
that there is no future in operating a small fleet of jet trans- 
ports, even if the financing of the purchase of such aircraft 
represents no problem. In South America, where there is 
a financial problem, both carriers and governments are be- 
coming aware that cooperation is the key to survival on 
intercontinental routes. Certainly in Brazil, there is a defi- 
nite trend toward cooperation between carriers which 
hitherto have resisted any idea of working with their 
competitors. 


No results in South America 

South America has also recently been the scene of 
meetings between IATA and non-IATA carriers to try to 
settle the fare war on the U.S.-South America route. No 
positive results have come out of these discussions so far, 
but the very fact that the members of the two “enemy” 
groups have been getting together is in itself an achieve- 
ment. Discounts on published fares by both IATA and 
non-IATA carriers are a permanent feature of the South 
American scene and any official agreements reached are 
not likely to be honored in practice. 

A similar situation prevails in the Middle East. The 
granting of discounts on IATA cargo traffic is becoming 
increasingly widespread in Central Europe. These practices 
are one of the main reasons why IATA’s total expenditure 
of $1,039,021 in 1957 (the latest year for which figures 
are available) included $186,991 for enforcement. 

The most publicized feature of IATA’s activity in recent 
months has been connected with the establishment of jet 
fares. The compromise solution of a token surcharge for 
the North Atlantic and no surcharge for intra-European 
and the Europe-Asia routes represented a blow to the 
manufacturers of turboprop equipment. Notwithstanding 
the undoubted economy of the turboprop, the jet age has 
arrived and the salesman trying to find customers for the 
Britannia, Electra and Vanguard are having a hard time. 

The jet age has already arrived in many of the world’s 
major countries and by the end of this year there will be 
hardly an international airport on the trunk routes of the 
globe without some form of jet service. Early in April, 
BOAC introduced the Comet 4 on the London-Tokyo route 
and Air France and SAS have inaugurated Caravelle service 
between Europe and the Middle East. Operations with the 
French jet will be fast extended to such widely separated 
points as Lisbon and Moscow, London and Khartoum. 

Pan American and BOAC will have the monopoly on 
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North Atlantic jet operations for two more months. At the 
end of June, Qantas will link Australia to England via the 
Pacific and the U.S. with Boeing 707s. In the fall it will 
become the first carrier to girdle the world with jets by 
extending the 707 operations east from London to Aus- 
tralia. Pan American and Aerolineas Argentinas have 
already linked the U.S. with South America by jet and the 
Argentine carrier is also using its Comets to fly the South 
Atlantic. Within the next year all the major European car- 
riers will be in operations with big jets. 

The ability of the Boeing 707 and the Douglas DC-8 to 
use several of the world’s key international airports is 
somewhat in doubt, but the best bet is that, with reduced 
payloads, the big jets will get by. The Convair 880 will 
be used by several carriers on routes where they believe 
the Boeing and Douglas jets will be unsuitable. The Comet, 
with better airfield performance than any other four-engine 
jet, will come into service later this year on certain of 
BEA’s longer routes, but most of the world’s short-haul jet 
flying will be done by the Caravelle. The only carrier out- 
side the Europe/ Mediterranean area to order the French 
jet is Brazil’s Varig, but chances are good that the public’s 
demand for jet travel will bring orders from other parts 
of the world to Sud Aviation. 

Although sales of turboprop transports seem to have 
come to a virtual halt and production of the Viscount and 
Britannia is ending, the era of the propeller-driven turbine 
transport is entering a new phase with the arrival on the 
international scene of the Electra and the forthcoming 
appearance of the Vanguard. Certainly, the Lockheed tur- 
boprop’s introduction has marked a turning point in the 
history of Ansett-ANA, which for several years has suffered 
from the effect of its competitor, TAA, operating Viscounts. 
The Vanguard, although it will not go into operation with 
BEA and TCA until next year, looks as though it will be 
a highly satisfactory Viscount replacement. 

In the “DC-3 replacement” field, the F-27 has come into 
operation on both sides of the Atlantic and has proved to 
be popular with passengers. However, both Fairchild and 
Fokker are having difficulty in getting new orders for the 
aircraft, while Handley Page has so far found no customers 
for its lower-priced Dart-Herald. This reflects the reluctance 
of carriers to commit themselves to “DC-3 replacement 
aircraft.” Moreover, notwithstanding several years of hard 
campaigning by Napier and recent efforts by Allison, 
operators are showing little enthusiasm to re-equip their 
Convairs, Constellations and DC-7s with turboprop engines 
or to buy the off-the-shelf Eland-powered version of the 
Convair 440 from Canadair. 


Price drops delay sales 

The reason for the general lag in the sale of new aircraft 
is to some extent due to lack of finance on the part of 
would-be purchasers. But the main reason, at any rate as 
far as the smaller airlines are concerned, seems to be the 
tumbling price of used aircraft. Since there is no indication 
that the drop in used aircraft prices, which began to be 
noticed about 18 months ago, is coming to an end, a very 
large number of airlines are adopting a waiting policy. 

On the other side of the coin, is the difficulty that oper- 
ators are having in disposing of their surplus piston-engine 
equipment in the present state of the used aircraft market. 
This is leading some airlines to attempt to trade their air- 
craft in exchange for participation in carriers enjoying good 
traffic rights, but lacking equipment. Some of these trans- 
actions are based on trades, while others involve leases. 

With used equipment becoming more readily available, 
more and more small airlines are expanding their route 
systems on a regional basis. The big carriers, however, are 
adopting a policy of consolidation rather than expansion for 
the time being, and few new routes are being opened. 
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French Airlines 
Gain Despite 
Recession 


Traffic up 4% over 1957 as 
Air France carries 2.5 mil- 
lion passengers, Indepen- 
dents gain 16%. 


By JEAN-MARIE RICHE 


HE WORLD-WIDE recession wave did not hit the 

French carriers too severely in 1958. Statistics released 
by the French Civil Aviation Administration reveal that 
passengers carried during the year totaled 3,149,900, an 
increase of 4% on the 1957 total. 

Air France leveled off with nearly 2.5 million passengers 
carried while the privately-owned airlines augmented their 
totals by 21%. A total of 77,200 tons of cargo were trans- 
ported, 3% more than during the previous year. More 
revealing is the production in ton-miles, which was _ in- 
creased by 7%, totaling about 330 million ton-miles. Air 
France increased by 4.4%, while the privately-owned air- 
lines increased by 16%. Load factors were definitely 
inferior to the very high figures of 1957: the system average 
was 64%, 63% for Air France and 66% for the privately- 
owned airlines. 

Air France, the national airline, carries 78% of the pas- 
sengers, 69% of the cargo and accounts for 74% of the total 
ton-miles flown on the French system. In 1958, Air France 
did well on its long-haul routes, but fared less well on its 
medium-haul network. Traffic in the European-Mediterra- 
nean area suffered from temporary measures (political events, 
foreign currency restriction). 

In the immediate future, the regular appearance of the 
Caravelle twin-jet liner on the medium-haul routes of Air 
France should do much to improve the competitive position 
of the airline. The timetable set for the utilization of the 
Caravelle is as follows: from May 12, a daily roundtrip 
flight is to be operated on the route Paris-Rome-Milan- 
Athens-Istanbul. From June 15, daily roundtrip flights are 
scheduled between Paris and Rome and Nice and Rome. 
In June, also, Caravelles will appear on Paris-London and 
London-Nice routes. In September, they will serve Beirut 
and Tel Aviv; in November, Warsaw, Moscow and Lisbon 
and in December, Algiers. 

At the end of 1959, Air France should have eight 
Caravelles in service and one year later, most of the 24 
ordered by the airline should be in use. Air France is 
rightly confident in the drawing power of the Caravelle, 
which should be a major factor in the efforts of the airline 
to improve its position on its medium-haul network this 
year and next year. 

On the long-haul network, the Intercontinental Boeing, of 
which the airline has 17 on order, will appear on the North 
Atlantic route of Air France during the first days of 1960. 
They will then rapidly supersede the Super Starliners and 
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super Constellations presently used to serve the remote 
points of the world-wide network of Air France. 

The other French airlines have also entered an active 
age of preparation in view of the advent of the jets. 
CGTA-Air Algérie, a subsidiary of the French Line (Com- 
vagnie Générale Transatlantique), continues to grow very 
st and reports an increase of 19% in the ton-miles car- 
ried. With nearly 400,000 passengers and 6,000 tons of 
cargo transported last year, this airline will be using 10 
DC-4s this summer in addition to 9 other aircraft. Air 
\lgérie is due to receive its first Caravelles—four are on 
rder—at the beginning of next year and seems fully quali- 
fied to operate this type aircraft. Simultaneously with Air 
France, this airline plays a vital role in the penetration of 
ihe Sahara, often described as “the French Texas.” It will 
be noted that Air France has specialized in the operation of 
heavy cargo planes (Breguet “Deux Ponts”) while Air 
Algérie is using medium cargos (Noratlas) exclusively. Air 
Algérie expects to continue to use its DC-4s for a long time 
side by side with its Caravelles. 

TAI and UAT-Aeromaritime have both selected the 
Douglas DC-8 and are actively engaged in preparing for 
the introduction of these aircraft on their routes in 1960. 





Both airlines carry a major share of their activities be- 
tween Metropolitan France and the countries of the newly 
created French Commonwealth. Obviously, the appearance 
of this new political structure will have consequences on 
the organization of the French air transport system. And 
the airlines may have to operate jointly under the new Com- 
monwealth authorities, whose functions are just being de- 
fined. 

Besides this unavoidable reorganization, resulting from 
the political developments which occurred in 1958, the 
structures of the French network will be influenced by the 
creation of Europair. While the construction of this cooper- 
ative system between the airlines of five European countries 
can now be considered as an almost-certainty, the con- 
tents of the agreements are not yet easy to define. The 
staffs of the airlines have already manifested their opposition 
to any measure which may lead to cuts in the labor forces. 
A better productivity through Europair will therefore have 
to be achieved by an expansion of the traffic coinciding with 
the utilization of the jets. It will be noted that while the 
French carriers will receive about 50 jet aircraft within 18 
months, the other airlines of the Common Market coun- 
tries will get 20 of these aircraft. 


French active in Eurocontrol 

The French Administration played a leading role in the 
creation of Eurocontrol, a vital development aiming at a 
much needed rationalization of the air navigation facilities 
to meet the requirements of the jet age. This new supra- 
national structure, which will have its counterpart for the 
French Commonwealth, is coming along well but it will 
fall short of its object if it does not receive the fullest 
cooperation on the part of the military authorities. Military 
traffic at the altitudes flown by the jet airliners is pretty 
heavy in Europe and there is an impression that supra- 
national military authorities have not given proper atten- 
tion to problems of “coexistence” with civil jets. 

An unprecedented effort is being made by France, this 
year, to improve its airports and its navigational facilities, 
on which expenses amounting to well over 50 million dol- 
lars are scheduled to bring the airports and the routes to 
the standards of the jets. This effort was almost unexpected 
in a year of budgetary restrictions, and both the Minister, 
Mr. Robert Buron, and the Secretary General for Civil 
Aviation, Mr. Paul Moroni, are considered as having done 
an outstanding job in convincing the government that this 
large investment was an absolute necessity. 

Most of the civilian budgetary effort supporting the 
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French aircraft industry is backing the production and the 
development of the Caravelle. Fifty of these aircraft are 
now on firm order. But a production batch of a hundred 
is now being launched. Sud-Aviation expects that the initial 
success of the aircraft on the European network by Air 
France and SAS will demonstrate to the turboprop-equipped 
airlines that they cannot hold out with propeller-driven air- 
craft and will lead them, as well as those airlines which 
have not yet made up their minds about turbine re-equip- 
ment, to buy the available Caravelle. Sud-Aviation has 
hopes for the South American market and has not aban- 
doned hope for making a breakthrough on the North 
American continent. On April 8th, Sud-Aviation formally 
received the U.S. and French C of A’s, giving to the 
Caravelle its official certification. 

Besides the Caravelle, the Noratlas cargo transport is 
still in limited production with Nord-Aviation. Even though 
the production rate of this aircraft has now been reduced, 
it appears that it will still be built for several years for the 
Air Force. The aircraft is used by UAT-Aéromaritime (7), 
Air Algérie (3) and Arkia, the domestic airline of Israel 
(3). The Noratlas is also produced under license in Ger- 
many. The French and German authorities are presently 
discussing the joint production of 3-ton and 8-ton turbo- 
prop cargo planes. 

Another promising French transport is the twin turbo- 
prop Max Holste Super-Broussard, whose piston-engined 
prototype has begun its test flying. Holste plans to use T- 
53 engines on this small 17- to 24-passenger transport, 
which is intended to replace aircraft in the Heron and DC-3 
categories. Holste has now built more than 250 of its small 
“Broussard” bush transports and a turboprop version of 
this aircraft is also considered. 

The status of two small turboprop transports built in the 
framework of a military program, the Dassault 415 and the 
“Diplomate” of Sud-Aviation, is yet uncertain. The Dassault 
415 was scheduled to begin its test flying in April. 

Also ready for flying status is the SE 3200 3-turbine 
transport helicopter of Sud-Aviation. The seating capacity 
of this aircraft is 28 seats. Its junior brother, the Alouette, 
has been extremely successful with more than 250 now in 
service and about as many on firm order. A development, 
the Super-Alouette (7 passengers), has been quietly flying 
for several months. 

Breguet remains in the transport field with a STOL 
transport, the Breguet 941, a development of the experi- 
mental Breguet 940. 





The new and old in Air France transports. Nose of Caravelle 
faces Super Constellation at Paris’ Orly Field. 
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Air Cargo Gains Minimized by Strikes | 


Strikes Minimize Gains Although total ton-miles 
gain 12% over 1957, airfreight is off 4%. Mail 
gains 34.1-million ton miles, express 3.6 million. 


SCHEDULED DOMESTIC AIR FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
1957 — 1958 
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By DE WITT BALLEW 


HE NATION'S AIRLINES flew a total of 865,697,323 

ton-miles of air cargo, including mail, express and air- 
freight during 1958, but strikes affecting five airlines and 
Slick’s withdrawal from service held gains to an overall 
12.9% increase over the 766,971,473 flown in 1957. 

While mail and express showed gains, airfreight ton-miles 
dipped 10% from 552,977,656 in 1957 to 501,875,653 last 
year. Total cargo ton miles carried on regular scheduled 
flights dropped to 736,482,570 (off 4%) from 766,971,473 
in 1957. 

Only in air express and mail did the carriers end up on 
the plus side of the ledger. Air express, which suffered a dip 
in 1957, revived to some extent during 1958 to reach a 
total of 49,282,835 ton-miles. The ton-miles in this category 
for 1957 amounted to 46,270,000. But it was in air mail 
where the only sizeable increase occurred. After showing 
151,121,169 ton-miles of mail hauled in 1957, the carriers 
reported a spurt in 1958 that boosted the total to 185,324,- 
080 ton-miles for the year. 

Labor troubles plagued the carriers from almost one end 
of the year to the other. Western Air Lines was the first to 
feel the effects of labor disputes and was strike-bound from 
February 21 to June 10. Capital found itself in a similar 
situation on October 15 and its planes remained grounded 
until November 22. Trans World Airlines was struck on 
November 21 and Eastern Air Lines on November 24. 
TWA ironed out its difficulties for the time on December 
3, but Eastern remained idle until December 31. The re- 
maining carrier to feel the effects of a strike, American 
Airlines, was tied up from December 19 until January 11 
of 1959. 

Coming at the times they did, most of the non-flying 
days happened just when the airlines could normally be 
expected to be enjoying a Christmas rush of business. 
During the first three months of the current year, however, 
air-freight business was rapidly improving and all indica- 
tions are that 1957’s set-backs will be overcome with a 
normal uptrend in business during the balance of this year. 

Slick Airways’ shutting down operations surprised few 
people in the industry. Money had been a real problem 
for sometime, and when the Civil Aeronautics Board ruled 
against the all-cargo carrier’s application for subsidy it was 
a foregone conclusion that service on its trans-continental 
routes would be suspended. 

Slick shortly disposed of most of its equipment and since 
that time has been providing airlift for the military with 
only a nucleus of equipment and personnel. 

The gap left in the cargo-carrying field was quickly filled 
by other carriers, which added equipment and expanded 
schedules, but much of the traffic surrendered by Slick 
has never been recovered. 
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During 1958 American Airlines regained its first-place 
position as the nation’s leading carrier of total ton-miles 
of domestic cargo. In 1957 AA was pushed into second 
place by The Flying Tigers, but during the past year 
American reported 121,017,189 ton-miles flown on_ its 
domestic routes. The Flying Tigers were nudged back to 
third position when United Air Lines rose sharply from a 
year earlier and hauled a total of 109,140,939 of cargo 
ton-miles. 

In moving back, the Tigers led the all-cargo airlines with 
69,348,308 ton-miles, short of the 82,986,089 ton-miles 
which took the lead from AA in 1957. 

Second place for all-cargo carriers is held by Riddle Air- 
lines and Seaboard & Western holds third position. 

Pan American World Airways was easily the leader dur- 
ing 1958 on the international routes, operating 141,123,- 
949 ton-miles, which also gives it the lead in over-all ton- 
miles carried. Runner up in the international competition 
was Northwest Airlines, which was far behind with 25,130,- 
919 ton-miles. 

Airfreight forwarders rounded out the year in much the 
same financial status as they reported a year earlier. Emory 
Air Freight, leading forwarder in 1957 from a total revenue 
point of view, again set the pace with $11,151,137, com- 
pared to $10,959,465 for the previous year. It also paid 
the largest amount of money to the airlines, having turned 
over some $5,600,524. Emory was followed by Airborne 
Freight Corp., which reported total revenues of $5,659,622 
and $4,393,718 paid to the airlines. 

The helicopter carriers, New York Airways, Chicago 
Helicopter Airways and Los Angeles Airways, reported a 
combined total of 83,442 ton-miles for mail, 32,905 ton- 
miles for air express and 6,127 ton-miles for freight. 

The charts and graphs on this and the accompanying 
page spell out the fortunes of the various carriers during 
1958. 





TOP ALL-CARGO CARRIERS IN 1958 
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1958 Cargo Record of U.S. Airlines 
Compiled by AIRLIFT from CAB records 
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Mail Ton Express Air Freight Total Cargo Total Cargo 
Miles ' Ton Miles Ton Miles Ton Miles* Ton Miles 
DOMESTIC TRUNKS 

American 20,248,963 9,607,782 91,160,444 121,017,189 121,034,316 
Braniff 3,904,024 2,055,696 6,696,770 12,656,490 12,675,256 
Capital . 5,702,523 2,809,245 3,771,856 12,283,624 12,283,658 
Continental 1,207,335 542,825 1,968,751 3,718,911 3,718,911 
Delta : 4,730,949 3,269,680 12,776,371 20,777,005 21,260,187 
Eastern ss 9,985,325 4.884.716 12,669,316 27,539,357 27,541,615 
National .... 3,848, 720,848 6,232,905 10,802,652 10,802,652 
Northeast 1,107,874 372,492 1,174,937 2,655,303 2,655,303 
Northwest 5,829,278 2,828,395 11,106,632 19,764,305 19,783,163 
Trans World . 13,676,525 7,065,422 24,012,631 44,754.578 44,759,618 
United 31,132,283 11,024,527 66,542,401 108,699,211 109,140,939 

Western 2,130,166 708,053 2,396,573 5,234,792 \ 
Total ; 103,504,144 45,889,681 240,509,592 389,903,417 390,890,410 

U.S. INTERNATIONAL 

American 179,408 5,211 3,215,539 3,400,158 3,400, 158 
Braniff ee 0 Serer 1,183,241 1,489,036 1,489,036 
Delta . 115,362 816 600,178 600,178 
Eastern 968,870 .. — 1,225,907 2,194,777 2,194,777 
National .. 110,815 61,872 507,442 680,129 680,129 
Northwest . 16,417,922 327,625 8,385,372 25,130,919 26,240,356 
Panagra 1,229,742 ... ‘ 020,442 6,250, 184 6,351,565 
Pan American 40,953,373 100,170,576 141,123,949 142,226,157 
Trans World 12,301 680 7,601,259 19,902,939 23,011,058 
United 1,672,800 1,011,169 2,683,969 2,683,969 
Western 29,305 44 694 73,999 73,999 
WO ea tanis 74,285,072 394,708 128,850,457 203,530,237 208,951,382 


1 Includes U.S. Domestic non-priority mail and foreign mail. 
“Mail, express and freight. 
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Allegheny 139,042 224,634 235,361 599,703 599,435 
Bonanza ; 64,515 31,420 93,118 189,053 189,053 
Central .. ; 66,361 34,490 107,349 208,200 208,200 
Frontier ..... 230,449 100,594 671,597 1,002,640 1,003,983 
Lake Central 43,291 174,266 ane 217,557 217,557 
Mohawk ..... : 92,657 165,914 179,080 437,651 438,253 
Northcentral : 302,144 | eres 708,620 ,620 
Ozark ... 131,418 210,327 191,455 533,200 533,200 
Pacific : 135,624 57,215 87,322 280,16! 284,822 
Piedmont 170,815 145,053 153,422 469, 469,29 
Southern 111,436 120,395 91,482 323,313 323,313 
Trans Texas 176,654 101,458 331,412 609,524 524 
West Coast 56,189 30,042 104,354 190,585 __191,037 
Total . 1,720,595 | 802,284 2,245,952 5,768,831 5,776,290 
ALL-CARGO 
Aaxico 111,695 209,374 3,777,842 4,098,911 40,686,286 
ee ae 7,625,208 7,625,208 8,105,518 
Flying Tiger . 473,400 480,770 68,394,138 69,348,308 105,027,632 
Mackey ... 732 23,226 23,958 23,958 
er 339,806 376,973 25,681,837 26,398,616 68,235,100 
Seaboard 
& Western .... 1,721,963. 13,388,064 15,110,027 20,975,377 
SE. scankediawats 75,817 45,041 2,514,041 2,634,899 2,634,899 
UMCA - 87 : 21,231 21,318 1s 21,318 
Total speveiae 2,722,768 1,112,890 121,425,587 125,261,245 244,434 849 
ALASKAN 
Alaska ‘ 583,38! 34,878 1,724,125 2,342,384 3,456 590 
Cordova .. : 49,253 ; 62,678 111,931 283,247 
_ eer 24,005 26,594 50,599 52,057 
Northern 
Consolidated .. 301,719 : 645,018 946,737 988 878 
Pacific Northern 1,248,331 48 396 3,184,859 4,481 586 4,498,140 
Reeve . 350,967 648,250 999,217 1,470,332 
Wien .. 397,105 517,697 914,802 2,594,393 
Alaska Coastal 48 352 49,543 97,895 ——_ 108,620 
Total ... 3,003,113 83,272 6 858 764 9,945,151 13,452,257 
TERRITORIAL SERVICES 
CaribAir ... , 19,913 39,989 59,902 63,114 
Hawaiian ........ 58 499 1,494,755 1,553,254 1,557,431 
Trans Pacific ..... TEN. Wasecens 91,668 101,644 101,644 
Trans Caribbean 358,889 = 358,889 8 =—_-469, 946 
err 88,388 1,985,301 2,073,689 2,192,135 
HELICOPTER AIRLINES 
Chicago .... : 17,614 ee os 
Los Angeles Sees 48,005 22,527 . a 
New York . ee 17,823 10,378 6,12 
Total 83,442 32,905 6,127 


Top Airfreight Forwarders in 1958 





Paid Total Number of Shipments 
to Revenue Received from Consigned 

Airlines Shippers to Airline 
Emery Air Freight 5,600,524 11,151,137 385,032 221,607 
Airborne Freight Corp. 4,393,718 5,659,622 136,781 63,404 
American Shippers, Inc. 2,874,383 4,077,473 455,827 72,690 
Air Express Int'l ........ 723,692 1,418,554 49 489 12,724 
Shulmon ; | 464,590 3,038,590 336,128 7,657 
W.T.C. Air Freight ...... 1,185,696 1,661,362 66,818 7,131 
World Wide ........... ; 1,185,696 1,661 362 66,818 7,131 
Wings & Wheels ....... 830,643 1,851,141 91,477 24,1% 
rae 794,451 1,313,847 716,642 10,886 
ABC Air Freight ........ 743,767 750,993 53,065 10,994 














On Capitol Hill 








MATS New Strategy: Sell Airlift 


By BETTY OSWALD 


OOK FOR SOMETHING NEW this year in the peren- 

nial Capitol Hill investigations of the USAF’s Military 
Air Transport Service. 

For the first time in its history, the Air Force’s No. 1 
target for Congressional critics will be on the offensive 
with a program to talk about—a sales pitch for more 
airlift. 

MATS is again planning an expansion of its services 
for the coming fiscal year, but ironically, this year the sub- 
ject of its burgeoning growth is less likely to be the target 
of Congress. Instead, the emphasis will be placed on results 
—What is MATS doing with its growing fleet of aircraft 
and mounting personnel roster? 

Congress will aim its questions at three specific areas. 
First: What is the impact of its operation on commercial 
carriers? Next: Is its airlift capability adequate to meet 
the needs of the Army? Third: Is MATS now running 
efficiently and economically? 

While the questions are the customary ones for which 
neither the proponents or opponents of MATS have ever 
been able to find firm answers, the hearings are likely to be 
different this time. MATS will try to sell its airlift and sev- 
eral of the aircraft manufacturers and perhaps a few of 
the airlines and suppliers are being counted on to support 
the new and affirmative approach. 

What has brought the change about? MATS has usually 
taken what has been dished out on the theory that its so- 
called training operations would have to be continued and 
somehow the storm would be weathered. The current con- 
cept is radically different and the major difference lies first 
of all in personalities. 

Lt. Gen. William Tunner, MATS boss, ran the biggest 
airlift in history—the famous Berlin Lift—some 10 years 
ago. He knows first hand not only the saving of time, but 
the more important economies in both dollars and people 
possible through the use of airlift. 

He has taken on, as a result, what might in industry be 
termed a sales promotion job to explain the MATS story 
to leaders in both the airlines and manufacturers. 

Second, for the first time, the cost of MATS operations 
is known. This is not because sloppy books were kept 
earlier, but because MATS is now being operated on an 
industrial funding basis. This means that MATS, as a 
service organization, charges its customers—Army, Navy 
and Air Force—at a rate sufficient to cover its direct 
expenses. 

Result is that Air Force has decided to move all its 
military personnel by air. Figures now available show that 
the intransit pipeline has been reduced from 16 to two 
days. What does this mean? 

It has been estimated that in fiscal 1959, MATS will 
transport 325,000 AF personnel with a saving of 14 days 
of travel per person flown. This means in effect that it has 
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12,630 additional personnel in productive employment. It 
also means that it has been able to close two primary per- 
sonnel processing centers, making available an additional 
1350 people for use in other AF jobs. These savings are 
equivalent, according to Gen. Tunner, to the authorized 
personnel for three heavy bomber wings. This is important 
in these days of reduced force levels and spending. 

While watching closely the Air Force results, Navy has 
already started to send about 50% of its people to new 
duty stations by air. This figure is expected to climb sharply 
in fiscal 1960. Army is expected to increase the movement 
of its troops by air in the hope of saving both man hours 
and money. 

In the materiel area, MATS is also tied to airlift for 
engines and hi-value items. The engine program started in 
1955 for engines moving to and from overseas. During 
1957, reports indicate AF saved $100 million on the pro- 
gram, at a rate of $2 million a day for every day reduced 
from the engine pipeline. If a surface pipeline had been 
maintained, AF figures that an additional 2,193 engines 
would have been needed to support aircraft purchased from 
1955 through 1958. Engines now cost between $100,000 
and $200,000 each. This means a saving of about $218 
million without taking into account savings of storage space 
and personnel. 

MATS can meet Army needs 

Has MATS the capability to meet a requirement if Army 
and Navy follow the route pioneered by the AF? The 
answer—says Gen. Tunner—is a resounding Yes. Civilian 
aircraft augmentation will be needed. As of now, MATS 
has a total generation of about 65,000 hrs. a month, of 
which 58,000 hrs. is available to users. In terms of tons 
and passengers this means an approximate airlift capability 
of 80,000 passengers or 17,000 tons to 89 destinations 
serviced by MATS overseas. 

Is this the whole military airlift story? Obviously, if it 
were all that simple, there wouldn’t be the inevitable spring 
hearings before either or both the House and Senate. 

In fiscal 1959, MATS was ordered by the Congress to 
spend $80 million for civilian augmentation of airlift to 
overseas points. It will come close to using up the fund 
during the fiscal year. But this is only part of the airlift 
story. In addition, engines and other hi-value items are 
moved from AF depots to a using command within conti- 
nental U.S. by contract carriers. In order to assure pilots 
fresh fruits and vegetables, SAC is now moving perishables 
by air to bases. 

These all add up to $300 million in business for 
civilian carriers. However, there are other and serious head- 
aches. These include the question of whether MATS should 
be required to use civilian airlift to an even greater extent 
and whether MATS has the right number and kinds of 
planes to meet military lift requirements in wartime. 
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As to the second question—nobody disagrees with the 
fact that MATS needs to fly to keep in trim for its wartime 
mission. According to data supplied to House investigators 
—who will kick off their MATS probe about mid-May— 
MATS now flies 2,000 trips per month, hauls 80,000 pas- 
sengers and 12,800 tons of cargo. 

Is this too much? Could MATS operations be trimmed? 
What would be the effects of a cutback of, say, 10%? 
MATS high command knows the effect on the airlift avail- 
able. However, it’s now trying to find out what this would 
mean to suppliers of fuel, tires and hundreds of other items 
and parts which go into the support of MATS. What, too, 
would it do to the plane manufacturers already hurting 
from the shift of interest from planes to missiles? Plane 
manufacturers are likely to fight any further cuts in MATS 
operations. 


The small business problem 

There is another and even trickier problem, however. 
MATS is committed under armed services regulations to 
give small business a fair share of the lift business if it can 
qualify. Last contracts were for $7 million of which small 
business got about 30%. In this era of tight business, opera- 
tors of the Civilian Reserve Air Fleet are unhappy. They 
figure since the big four-engine aircraft must be made 
available to MATS in wartime, MATS ought to share with 
them in the same kind of partnership in peacetime. Some 
of them are particularly disgruntled because competing 
companies can qualify without meeting the CRAF fleet 
requirements. But only Congress can solve this problem. 

On the question of the adequacy of MATS airlift capa- 
bility to meet wartime defense requirements including 
Army, Gen. Tunner believes that an augmented MATS 
fleet could do the job. 


Funds programed for MATS operation 


Fiscal year 1958 and 1959 
(In thousands) 




















Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958, opera- | 1959, opera- 
tion and tion and Industrial 
maintenance | maintenance fund 
Iceland Air Defense Force A $10,043 $9,898 
Airways and Air Communications 
Service .. : 37,110 39,402 
Air Photo and Charting Service . 36,064 38,83! 
Air Weather Service : 4 604 5.615 
Air Rescue Service . 941 1,428 
Subtotal ... . - 7 88,762 95,174 
Headquarters, MATS and subor- 
dinate units . - 56,718 82,189 |........ ‘ 
Airlift Service 209,475 70,488 $287,526 
Gross total . 354,955 247,851 287,526 
Adjustments to reflect ‘compara- 
bility between fiscal year 1958 
and fiscal year 1959: 
Additions: 
— of Travis Air Force 
Bas wd ae 6,400 
SAC funded in fiscal veer 
1958 ceeece 
Operating costs of Navy air- 
craft paid by Navy in fiscal 
year 1958 . 13,300 
Depot maintenance not paid 
by MATS in fiscal year 1958 79,400 vonstovenens 
Deductions: 
Costs initially paid with ap- 
propriated funds then reim- 
bursed by industrial fund ' 29,200 
Costs initially paid by in- 
dustrial fund then reim- 
bursed with operation and 
maintenance funds ; 2 30,500 
Net comparability, total op- 
eration and maintenance 
and industrial fund ...... 454,055 218,651 257,026 
In addition to the above, funds 
are programed for military per- 
sonnel requirements as follows 384,277 410,969 














1 Maintenance other than depot maintenance, including supplies and ma- 
terials, $21,300,000; Wake Island contract, $1, 300,000; administrative overhead, 
2 Air Force has mission responsibility for the following: Troop carrier, 
$15,300,000; air evacuation, —— special air missions, $5,800,000; MATS, 
cargo and Passenger, $3,200,000 
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Soviets Ahead of U.S. in Airlift 
SOVIET MAT FORCE 
CAPACITY KNOTS RANGE TYPE 
TU-110 100 Pass. Bat 2200 Jet 
IL-18 110 Pass. 370 2600 Turboprop 
14 Tons 
AN-10 125 Pass. 350 2500 Turboprop 
25 Tons 
TU-114D 175 Pass. 400 4000 Turboprop 
or 
55 Tons 
oo 
c-118 68 Pass. 232 2200 Prop 
C-121 80 Pass. 249 2200 Prop 
9.1 Tons 
C-124 16 Tons 204 2200 Prop 
C-133 25 Tons 260 3500 Turboprop 











However, some of the planes are obsolete now and others 
will soon be. New planes are needed, particularly in the 
cargo area. 

What kind should they be? MATS and the Air Force 
would like to have 10 or 12 cargo-type jets to meet the 
requirements of SAC. As a general in the Pentagon put it, 
SAC cannot afford to wait for its support. Result is that 
Congress is being asked for money in 1960 to buy jets to 
carry high priority cargo. Chances are that Congress will 
provide its financial blessing. But a string may be attached. 
The string will require that MATS underwrite the develop- 
ment of a turboprop cargo plane which can meet the 
requirements of the commercial cargo carrier for a plane 
which can be handled off a 5,000 ft. runway and provide 
economic operations of about 5¢ a ton mile maximum. 


One turboprop that can meet this requirement is the 
Lockheed Super Hercules which should be ready—if or- 
dered promptly—sometime in 1961. It would be powered 
by four Allison T-61 engines with 5,500 lbs. equivalent 
shaft horsepower for each engine. The engine now under 
development is scheduled for 1961 if AF can continue its 
funding on schedule. 

On completion of development of the aircraft and engine, 
it would be type certified for civilian use. Company esti- 
mates indicate that the plane would be relatively inex- 
pensive to build and would be substantially free from bugs 
because of the development of the already operational 
C-130A and C-130B. 

About 65% of the tooling from the C-130B could be 
used to build the new plane, assuring relatively cheap costs. 
Biggest headache is availability of engines. If AF decided 
to drop the T-61 around which the aircraft was designed, 
AF would be forced to use either the Rolls Royce Tyne-11 
or possibly the Pratt and Whitney T34 in an A advanced 
design. These last choices are not considered desirable, how- 
ever, because AF prefers a U.S. engine as a means of 
reducing maintenance problems. The Pratt & Whitney 
engine would probably force changes in design because of 
its size. 

However, AF officers say that the plane would meet not 
only AF requirements but the requirements of the Army 
since it would be able to carry 152 airborne troops or 116 
paratroopers or airline seating for 104 passengers. 

It would be capable of carrying 25 tons across the 
Atlantic nonstop and with pylon tanks could lift about 16 
tons some 5500 miles without refueling. 

MATS officers say the answers aren’t available now. 
However, they appear confident that backed by operations 
of the industrial fund, they can prove the case not only 
for their continued operations but that their operations are 
efficient and are in accordance with fiats laid down by the 
Congress. MATS is convinced, however, that the time has 
come to sell airlift, both military and civilian, as an instru- 
ment of national policy. 
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CENTS PER AVAILABLE SEAT-miLE 
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On sectors of 900 to 2000 miles, the new 
jet-prop Vickers Vanguard offers seat-mile 
costs under 1¢ on an economy-class con- 
figuration (139 seats). From 100 to 900 
miles, costs are below 2¢ with the same 
configuration. The curves below, based on 
ATA formula costs, are representative for 
American carriers. 
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ECONOMY CLASS 139 SEATS 





























Airline study shows lowest oper- 
ating costs — The following graph was 
prepared by one of the world’s major air- 
lines. It compares the Vanguard with five 


VANGUARD SEAT-MILE! 


Flighest profit 


other modern airliners (all with economy 
configurations ) and shows the Vanguard by 
far the most economical. 


Low break-even means high 
profit—Because of its low operating costs 
and its large payload capacity, Vanguard 
profit potential is the best ever offered to 
the airline industry. On high-density routes, 
it will be at least 35% higher than that of 
any comparable aircraft. 

The curve in the next graph plots only 
the passenger break-even load factor. 


NEWEST FROM THE WORLD LEADER IN JET-PROP AIRCRAFT . «+ 
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Large,well-balanced passenger/ 
freight capacity —In addition to its 
large comfortable passenger capacity, the 
Vanguard offers a further bonus in freight 
capacity. After accommodating all baggage 
for 97 passengers and 400 pounds of mail, 
there is still 906 cubic feet available for 
revenue-earning freight. The Vanguard can 
be operated profitably during off-peak pas- 
senger periods, thus increasing utilization 
and profit potential. 


OSTS UNDER 1° 


vfitjpotential in airline history 














906 CU. FT. 
AVAILABLE FOR FREIGHT 
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On some routes, Vanguard is 
fast as jets—or faster! 





The chart above shows the comparative 
block times of the 425-mph Vanguard and 
a 600-mph pure jet. It is well worth noting 
that the Vanguard offers all its economic 
advantages with only the slightest sacrifice 
in speed on all stages up to 800 miles. In 
fact, on stages up to 400 miles, the Van- 
guard will most likely be as fast — or faster 
— than a pure jet in high-density, day-by- 
day operations. This is because of the Van- 
guard’s outstanding operational flexibility. 
It can operate on low-level routing and pre- 
sents no problems in meeting ATC ap- 
proach patterns and stacking requirements 
which, in high-traffic areas, could very well 
dissipate the marginal speed advantages 
of pure jets. 

And jet speed is expensive. The slight ad- 
vantage of pure jets on short and medium 
ranges is outweighed by the wide dif- 
ference in operating costs: 1¢ per seat-mile 
at 200 miles, 0.75¢ at 600, 0.65¢ at 1000. 

If you would like detailed Vanguard 
specifications and a complete cost analysis 
based on your operations, contact Christo- 
pher Clarkson, U.S. representative, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
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Jet Builders Press for Early Deliveries 


Convair and Douglas are building up test-time at 
fast pace; Lockheed has delivered No. 44 Electra; 
Boeing rolls out 707 every three days 


By RICHARD VAN OSTEN 


HE U.S. jet and turboprop manufacturers are continuing 
to exert the big push to meet or better contract delivery 
schedules. 

Convair’s first three 880s (all basic Model 22s) have 
been rolled out. Nos. 1 and 3 have flown—No. 2 will re- 
main in static test for about nine months before it too 
will be flown. The two aircraft currently flying probably 
had built up a total of about 100 hours by May 1. 

No. 4 880, third aircraft targeted for the flight test pro- 
gram and the first 880 with a full interior, is about two 
to four weeks behind schedule because of difficulties with 
interior trim installation. The problems are expected to be 
solved shortly and no delay in the schedule for No. 5 
is expected. Latter is TWA’s first aircraft and is slated for a 
November delivery. 

Douglas has moved 10 DC-8s out its Long Beach doors. 
There are 22 more in final assembly and structural work 
has started on No. 50. Six aircraft are presently in flight 
test with two more scheduled for assignment to the program. 
A total of more than 600 hours flight time is anticipated 
by May 1. Nos. 1, 3 and 4 are JT3 (J57) engined, 265,000 
lb. max. gross wt., “light-weight” -6 models. No. 1 is 
the “house” airplane, while Nos. 3 and 4 are destined for 
United. Nos. 2, 5 and 6 are JT4-powered (J75) models 
with No. 2 (former static test aircraft) slated for United, 
and Nos. 5 and 6 for Pan American. Certification tests for 
the Convair 880 will begin in mid-June. Final ticketing is 
expected sometime in April or May next year. No par- 
ticular delays are anticipated, but a manufacturing contin- 
gency of approximately two months has been built into 
the overall program. Something between 1,000 and 1,200 
hours of Convair flight test time is expected to be rung 
up in the program, plus specific FAA test time. 

Some DC-8 tests have been completed such as fuel cali- 
bration. Systems testing can be accomplished with any of 
the first four aircraft as they are all almost identically instru- 
mented. The No. 4 airplane is the first with a partial 
interior—a typical installation rather than one for a specific 
carrier. The company anticipates about the same amount 
of time as Convair for its own phases of flight test— 
1,000-1,200 hours. 


Little time saving expected 

Both Douglas and Convair have rather mixed feelings 
about FAA-Boeing experience as plied to DC-8 and 880 
certification programs. The thinking is that past experiences 
will contribute somewhat timewise, but may also mean 
more time because of aircraft differences. This will prob- 
ably result in a net standoff—no time gained or lost. 

At Burbank, Lockheed is now operating on its scheduled 
production peak of 9.5 aircraft per month. The 44th Electra 
was to have been delivered by May 1. Discounting 1958 
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deliveries from the total, this figure is almost 30% of 
Lockheed’s scheduled 1959 production ef 111 commercial 
Electras plus one Navy ASW version made up from No. 3 
(static test) aircraft. 

Up Washington way, Boeing is currently rolling out one 
aircraft about every three days, but formal scheduled peak 
production of eight or nine per month is not due until later 
this year. 

The Electra—after 669 flights—was certified on Aug. 26, 
1958, almost five weeks ahead of the two-year-old original 
schedule. Boeing’s initial 707 received certification a little 
later than originally anticipated, but early enough to 
deliver six of Pan American’s 707-120s by the year’s end 
against a scheduled single aircraft. 





A few problems encountered 

There have been a few stumbling blocks in some pro- 
grams. The Electra encountered a vibration problem under 
certain flight conditions that is hoped to be solved by 
tilting the engine nacelles upward about 3 degrees. Fac- 
tory serial No. 1044, an American Airlines Electra, is cur- 
rently being rushed through on a 24-hour work basis to 
effect the nacelle change. 

Convair is making two production design changes as 
a result of its 880 flight tests to date. The first, a direct 
outcome of the flight in which a portion of the empen- 
nage was lost in an approximately Mach 0.91 dive, will 
provide for incorporation of main surface dampers on 
rudder and elevator and dampers on all flight tabs. 

The second change is a relatively minor system revision 
to the landing gear with which some difficulty has been 
encountered. 

Boeing’s certification program also hit a couple of snags. 
There was also the problem of “writing the book” as FAA 
programs progressed. Three aircraft were essentially in- 
volved—the first three production 707-120s. It required 
“lots of Boeing time” and about 150 hours in actual FAA 
program. 

One difficulty was encountered in demonstrations of 
high energy stops at Edwards AFB that ate up some of the 
time tolerances built into the program. As a Boeing spokes- 
man puts it, “we blew lots of tires.” 

Heat generated during the maximum energy stops was 
transmitted from the wheel and brake assemblies to the 
tubeless tires after the aircraft had been brought to a 
stop and was doing nothing more than sitting on the ramp. 
With no other place to go, heat expanded the tire air 
until the tire bead separated from the sidewall. 

To solve this, Boeing engineers came up with a fusible 
plug in the wheel. The plug is a soft metal rivet that melts 
out when a predetermined temperature is reached. This 
releases tire air—the tire will go flat, but not blow out. 
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LATEST CONVAIR DELIVERY SCHEDULES 
(first aircraft only, not including NX deliveries) 


Oe SS Nov, 59 (basic 880 Mode! 22) 
PURE, « Sixties Gah o Kawiadoces » Unive Jan, 60 (Basic) 
SWISSAIR-SAS (5) ..... Oct. '60 (Intercont, Model 30) 
Oe Se ES a ee Jan. "61 (Inter.) 
TRANSCONTINENTAL (4) ...Not Yet Scheduled (Inter.) 
TS” Di Ee Aug. ‘6! (600—Model 30) 


LATEST LOCKHEED DELIVERY SCHEDULE 
(first aircraft only) 


SED: Gdghdasuchscds rys ese pies’ Cas cee 
RS eR aoe De ee Dec. ‘58 
ALLISON DIV. GMC [I) ..... . 4th quarter ‘58 
ANSETT/ANA {2} .......... sees. lst quarter "58 
Sl) | re 10 April ‘59 
es en RR a a 9 April '59 
BRANIFF (9) .............. sss... nd quarter "89 
WESTERN (9) ........................2nd quarter ‘59 
NORTHWEST (10) ....................2nd quarter ‘59 
WU TURD. cs cccsccciccccccocccccecs ee B00 quarter °S? 
TRANS AUSTRALIA (2) ........ ...3rd quarter ‘59 
PACIFIC SOUTHWEST (3) .............4th quarter ‘59 
RIES GD fine u's cawdessue’ occ se ss 4th quarter ‘59 
MN al ivil hava deine dia ted week ap 4th quarter ‘59 
GARUDA INDONESIAN (3) .. .. Ist quarter ‘60 
Sk, are = Ist quarter ‘60 


162 aircraft 


LATEST DOUGLAS DELIVERY SCHEDULE 
(first aircraft only, not including NX deliveries) 


DO iE Rie Oct. '59 (22-J57, 18-J75) Dom. 
DELTA (8) ........ 4th quarter "59 (6 J57, 2 J75) Dom. 
PANAM (21) .............4th quarter "59 (J75) Inter. 
SME, ib Gnak cv Say ciNeue’ Ist quarter ‘60 (J75) Dom. 
ON eee Ist quarter ‘60 (J75) Dom. 
ES eee re Ist quarter ‘60 (J75) Inter. 
ae Ist quarter ‘60 (Conway) Inter. 
PANAGRA [4) ............. ist quarter ‘60 (J75) Inter. 
ET cai 5 nnn .ctnunctht Ist quarter ‘60 (J75) Inter. 
ALITALIA (4) ......... 2nd quarter "60 (Conway) Inter. 
MND ed. cds: nak 2nd quarter ‘60 (J75) Inter. 
arr 2nd quarter ‘60 (J75) Inter. 
SWISSAIR (3) .....+2.2nd quarter "60 (J75) Inter. 
MIE Fis cu dnd Wess ope eens 3rd quarter ‘60 (J75) Inter. 
| RE 3rd quarter ‘60 (J75) Inter. 


LATEST BOEING DELIVERY SCHEDULE 


Total 

PAN AMERICAN ............ 23 Aug. 15, ‘58 
AMERICAN ...... pe tara &. 50 Oct. 23, '58 
ee a ak wie 5 Oct. "5? 
CONTINENTAL .............. 4 May, ‘59 
AIR FRANCE ........... 17 Nov., "59 
SABENA ..... 5 Dec., "59 
TRANS WORLD .............. s Apr., ‘59 
SEEN © i cowan UOe pasel cs 4 Jan., "60 
DME, ceeded Cage's. 2 2 3 Jan., ‘60 
Ree io alle aA 7 May, 59 
0: Ee eo oe ee 15 . 59 
AES are 08 2 Mar., "60 
SE. 8 lan a ob cee naw en 2 July, "60 
ae a ent PS eal iW Apr., "59 
SOUTH AFRICAN ............ 3 July, '60 
U.S. AIR FORCE ............. 3 . "59 
Ge ick i Bs TE 3 , "60 

OEE... o> dxth cee déaaton 165 
Plus, unannounced firm orders for 
additional 707s .............+. 25 

MEE, occas is eotDE ce ccuebe 190 


In post certification testing, Boeing is working with lead- 
ing edge flaps. All the 707s have a small leading edge 
flap segment, but there is possibility of further develop- 
ments along this line. 

On its -80 prototype 707, the company has installed 
what is essentially the wing for the new 720 model. The 
wing has more sweep on the inboard section and some- 
what more area. Company officials say “it is working out 
very well.” 

Boeing is still annoyed by the report that it is having 
difficulty in certifying the 707 under cross-wind landing 
conditions. Actually, the aircraft was certified for 30-knot, 
90 degree crosswinds—this being the highest velocity wind 
Boeing could find at the time of certification. The com- 
pany states also that TWA pilots in flight training have 
made landings in 40-knot, 90-degree winds “with plenty 
of control.” 

Convair planned to have 6 or 7 880s rolled out by May 
1, including the 3 already off the line. Amount of up- 
stream aircraft will probably remain at about 10. Produc- 
tion peak is not expected until June 1960 when a pro- 
grammed rate of 6 per month is anticipated. 

Douglas intends to hit its peak production about the 
same time, but it has scheduled 8 aircraft per month. 

Although it is not necessarily a modification, all J75 
powered DC-8s will be equipped with leading edge slots. 
These are optional on the J57 models, but the slots are now 
being installed on the No. | aircraft. 

Spares programs are giving some concern to the manu- 
facturers, but most have a comprehensive system for 
spares procurement in relation to airline needs. Main 
problem at present is the determination of spare per- 
centages required. 


Training programs increase 

Customer training has stepped up in all areas. Convair 
has firmed programs for both TWA and Delta. TWA 
maintenance personnel will start training on a specialist 
basis July 13. Delta will begin its maintenance training 
on an overall basis in August. TWA flight instructors start 
training in June for a five-week course. Delta pilots will 
begin in October. 

Douglas has put about 900 maintenance specialists 
through DC-8 training. Pilot training background material 
has been prepared and issued to customers. Flight simu- 
lator training will consist of 15 hours for each three-man 
crew. This will be accomplished in relation to customer 
first delivery date with each program beginning no earlier 
than 60 days prior to first delivery. 

The status of options and optional models is progressing. 
Boeing has rolled out its first Conway-powered 707-400 
for BOAC. All but one of its Intercontinental customers 
has gone over to the high gross weight models (311,000 
lbs.). The —320 and -420 models are actually being pro- 
duced in this configuration with the higher strength landing 
gear and extra wing fuel cells. 

The outlook on Convair optional models, Model 31 
~Intercontinental, and Model 30, the so-called 600, is about 
the same as at Boeing. Company officials say that they be- 
lieve the higher gross weight, longer-range Model 31 will 
be taken by most customers with the exception of TWA 
and Delta. Douglas is also optimistic about sales of its 
higher gross weight models. 

At its Hagerstown plant, Fairchild reports a total of 68 
F-27 orders, 48 from airline customers and 20 from private 
corporations. Present production will run through 1959. 

Recent certification of the Rda7 version has created con- 
siderable interest. Wien Alaska Airlines has taken delivery 
on one Rda7, and Bonanza Air Lines is flying three with 
six more ordered. 
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DELTAS JETLINERS 
ARE ON THEIR WAY 
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Fleet of DC-8’s to be 
delivered this year... 
Convair 880’s in 1960 


The arrival of the Jet Age maiks Delta’s 30th anniversary of passenger service. With a new 
fleet of true jets (not turbo-props ), Delta will bring the benefits of nearly 10-mile-a-minute 
service to major cities on its far-flung network of domestic and international routes. Douglas 
DC-8's will lead the new equipment parade and Convair 880’s follow in early 1960. But no 
matter how fast you fly on Delta, one thing remains unhurried—the friendly courtesy and 
traditional hospitality that have made Delta the choice of more than 23 million passengers. 


THE JETS ARE COMING... but, meanwhile, for unexcelled luxury today, ask for 


DELTA Kyat Service flight 


featuring complimentary Champagne with choice of entrée 


serving NEW YORK « WASHINGTON « ATLANTA 
HOUSTON « CHICAGO « MIAMI * NEW ORLEANS « DALLAS in ee i 
PHILADELPHIA « BALTIMORE « MEMPHIS « DETROIT 
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Britannia 312’s play leading partin first-ever 
round-the-world jet airliner service 


Latest evidence of Britannia dependability and operating 
economy is provided by BOAC’s enterprise in setting up 
the first-ever round-the-world jet airliner service.* This 
achievement by a British airline using British aircraft 
makes it possible to fly around the world in 3 days, 14 
hours, 50 minutes—less than 87 hours, a figure expected 
to be reduced soon to under 80 hours. 





Britannia versatility brings profit 
to operators 


Already Britannia routes encircle the earth, service almost 
every major city in the world. Britannias fly over 24 
million miles a month; show unique range flexibility by 
covering stage lengths ranging from 300 miles inter-city 
to nearly 5,000 miles transpolar. They make no special 
demands on length and strength of existing runways. 


At the same time Britannias are attracting new traffic 
with their quiet comfort and cruising speeds of over 400 
mph—at least as high as any turboprop or piston- 
engined airliner in service anywhere in the world today. 
They prove their versatility by carrying a tremendous 
variety of freight loads, and bring profit to operators. 


New traffic 


Since introducing Britannias, E] Al Israel Airlines have 
trebled their share of transatlantic traffic, while Canadian 





SRITANNIA 


demonstrated by new 


Pacific Airlines on their transpolar Vancouver-Amster- 
dam route in 1958 gained a 32%, increase in westbound 
traffic over the same period of the preceding year. 


Big Charter assignments 


Air Charter Ltd. Britannia flights between Christmas 
Island and Great Britain have been carrying no less than 
128 persons—largest-ever passenger loads regularly car- 
ried across the Atlantic by a civil operator. Only 15 days 
after receiving their first Britannia, Air Charter had com. 
pleted a full route-proving programme across the Atlantic 
and Pacific; the aircraft was thus earning money almost 
at once. Furthermore, in its first three months, it achieved 
an average utilisation of 7.28 hours a day. 


Hunting-Clan Air Transport experience, too, has proved 
the Britannia unequalled at carrying large payloads at 
high speed over long distances. Recently a Hunting-Clan 
Britannia flew round the world in 65 hours flying time— 
a distance of 24,000 miles at an average speed of 374 
mph. On the Christmas Island-London leg of the flight 
the aircraft was carrying 127 persons. 


Engine reliability 


Britannia operating economy is rooted particularly in the 
proven reliability of its Proteus engines. Overhaul life on 
the Proteus 705 series reached 2,000 hours in under 2 
years. No engine of comparable power in service today 
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reliability, orofitability 





BOAC, CAA, EAA, GHANA AIRWAYS 
EL AL, CPA, AERONAVES, CMA, CUBANA... 


BOAC enterprise 


has an overhaul life that even approaches this length. 
Annual engine overhaul costs for BOAC’s Britannia 102’s 
have been cut by 75°, since the aircraft went into service. 
Continued development will give Proteus even longer 
overhaul life, entailing even lower operating costs. 





Meanwhile, current versions of the engine give greater 
power, lower fuel consumption, and materially improve 
the Britannia’s cruising speed, range, and take-off per- 
formance. 


Finally — Britannia overall profitability is evidenced by 
airline experience. El Al’s Britannias are operating at a 
ton/mile cost approximately 20°% less than any previously 
experienced. 


[_ saa siiinii tial oe 


p---------------------- 


Other recent Britannia 
airline achievements 
BOAC extend Britannia services—to Venezuela via 
Bermuda, Nassau; across USA to San Francisco; 
and via Montreal to Detroit and Chicago. 

Ghana Airways—a BOAC associate—introduce 
Britannias on weekly London-Barcelona-Accra 
service on April 14. 

Aeronaves de Mexico Britannia services have 
been slicing more than an hour off previous Mexico 
City-New York schedules. Now an Aeronaves de 
Mexico Britannia has flown Mexico City-New York 
in 4 hrs 57 mins (437 mph), beating own record (of 
5 hrs 2 mins) made only the previous week. Load 
factors have been extremely high. 

Cubana de Aviacion fly return journey after in- 
augural flight Havana-Mexico City in record- 
breaking 2 hrs 53 mins—shortly to set up Britannia 
services Havana-New York, and transatlantic via 
Azores to Madrid. 


® Subject to governmental approval 


BRISTOL 


> 
Britannia 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE CO (USA)INC 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NY 
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25,000 
SUNDSTRAND 
CONSTANT SPEED 
DRIVES HAVE BEEN 
DELIVERED 


for 36 major aircraft and 


missile programs. 





om elelemelele 
DRIVE FLIGHT HOURS 
ON ALL TYPES 
OF AIRCRAFT 


Sundstrand now brings this 
unequaled experience to 


commercial aviation. . . all 


SUNDSTRAND Boeing 707 and Douglas 


DC-8 airline operators will 


AVIATION use Sundstrand Constant 


Division of Sundstrand Machine Tool Company, 2413 Eleventh Street 
Rockford, Illinois 


Speed Drives. 
District Offices in: Arlington, Texas; Hawthorne, California; Rexdale, Ontario; Rockford, 
illinois; Seattle, Washington; Stamford, Connecticut; Washington, D. C. 
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..S. airlines had on hand $1,018,- 

421 worth of flight equipment at 
the close of 1958, and new planes and 
engines costing $1,645,392,095 were 
on order, according to an AIRLIFT 
analysis of CAB records. 

the assets of the 48 carriers totaled 
$2.269,981,655 at yearend. Thus, de- 
preciated value of flight equipment on 
hand was 44.8% of assets. Planes and 


Equipment Orders Total $1.6 Billion 


The $1.6 billion on order does not 
include the value of jet equipment de- 
livered before Dec. 31, 1958, nor does 
it include engines that will be leased 
rather than purchased. 

Original cost of the $1,018,117,421 
worth of flight equipment—planes, 
engines, parts, radio, etc.—was $1,967,- 
158,515. A year earlier, at Dec. 31, 
1957, the airlines had $946.7 million 


(original cost, $1.7 billion). 

Developments since the end of De- 
cember have altered the “on order” 
picture somewhat. For example, 
Eastern Air Lines has renegotiated its 
contract with Douglas to cover 16 
DC-8s instead of 20. 

Over 98% of the total new equip- 
ment orders, or $1,626,469,739, had 
been placed by the 12 domestic trunks 



































engines ordered were 72.5% of assets. (depreciated) in flight equipment plus Pan American World Airways. 
1958 Data 1957 Data 
a Cost Less Depre- Cost Less Depre- 
Original Cost Cost—Total ciation—Total Airframes & Cost—Airframes Cost—Total ciation—Total 
—Airframes & Flight Equipment, Flight Equipment Engines on & Engines Flight Equipment Flight Equipment 
Engines, 12-31-58 12-31-58 2-31-58 Order 12-31-58 12-31-57 12-31-57 12-31-57 
DOMESTIC & INTERNATIONAL 
American a—! 64,007 27 224,227,726 89,149,665 320,650, 000# a—165,465,027 222,601,751 101,375,077 
e— 33,091,644 e— 33,094,403 
Braniff a— 37,149,850 53,753, 158 27,067,570 49,178,390 a— 38,290,692 55,046,875 33,211,204 
e— 8.664.025 e— 8,865,911 
Capital a— 59,715,053 84,130,610 58 823,93C 40, 198,000" e— 59,500,797 83,703,424 60,612,161 
e— 14.522'780 e— 14.874.216 
Continental a— 26,712,532 42,913,310 33,912,961 23,800,000 a— 13,634,333 21,814,785 15,108,269 
e— 9,481,186 e— 4,211,620 
Deita a— 55,313,067 79,668,626 41,923,221 73,000,000 a— 52,291,781 75 457,672 46,523,841 
e— 14,124,129 e— 13,537,941 
Eastern a—1!88 473,799 276,248,736 129,962,027 179, 144,2508 a—1!47,671 859 213,951 2% 85,181,096 
e— 52,595,634 e— 39,571,330 
National e— 41,582,563 60,863,094 31 364,366 58 087,500 a— 41,474,764 60,446,193 36,800,910 
e— 10,562,117 e— 10,544,860 
Northeast a— 20,399 363 29,793,427 23,321,721 2,538,200 a— 12,958,996 19,150,561 14,687,372 
e— 5,501,346 e— 3,469,898 
Northwest a— 63,099,376 90,183,906 56,036,757 59,130,000 a— 49,302,663 71,105,371 42,411,915 
e— 14,690,899 e— 11,197,608 
Panagra a— 16,034540 23,592,635 10,597,408 23,340,000 a— 18,140,805 26,346,198 13,848 564 
; e— 4,613,345 e— 4,975,895 
Pan American a—187, 748,46! 276,755,185 140,838,126 222,168,127 a—162,987,728 249,747,999 130,540, 185 
e— 43,415 865 e— 39,588,804 
Trans Caribbean a 3,761,147 5 409,219 4,845,914 none a— 1,852,775 3,744,439 257,738 
e— 390,362 e— 244,050 
Trans World a—207 455 131 291 403,68! 130,658,209 312,579,000 a—201! 379,396 280,924,478 143,641,091 
e— 50,83! 807 e— 49,30! 382 
United a—184 836.442 259, 194,492 131,731,875 242,046,272 a—166,936.453 288,297,346 124,594,239 
e— 41,568 532 e— 37,895,751 
Western a— 28,522,505 38,759 630 27,156,287 20,610,000 a— 22,525,268 31,268,978 20,601 524 
e 6,696 056 e— 5,606,292 
Subtotal 1,595,540 83! | 836,897,435 937, 399, 037 | 626,469,739 1,431 ,393,298 1,643,607 366 869,395, 186 
LOCAL SERVICE 
Allegheny a 3,682,863 4,863,076 2,535,055 168,500 a— 3,247,570 4,238,504 2,259,660 
€ 09,028 e- 71,527 
Bonanza a— 834210 1,615,080 937,308 3,787,000 a— 834,210 | 279,209 791,978 
e— 399915 e— 399,915 
Central a 899413 1,325,712 436,753 None a— 824.073 1,138,540 358,470 
e— 131,288 e— 91,624 
Frontier a— 1,493,779 *2,034,139 *452 468 2,000,000 a— 1,463,844 1,997,585 519,248 
*e— 143,886 e— 143,886 
Lake Central *a— 588 183 *923 483 *407,321 None a— 564,194 889 259 453,158 
*e— 52,524 e- 52,199 
Mohawk a— 4,407,138 5,964,128 3,968,818 None a— 4,469,032 6,276,038 4,667,763 
e— 684,883 e— 726,079 
North Central a— 2,916,750 4,394,723 1,743,046 2,318,650 a— 2,681,517 3,832,376 1,592,744 
e— 32741 e— 281,321 
Ozark a— 2,395,244 3,409,234 1,189,244 1,770,000 a— 2,112,412 2,885,827 1,168,586 
e— 212,711 e— 34, 
Pacific *a— 2.646.510 *3,855, 19! *1 845 484 4,411,341 a— 2,711,417 3,661,357 | 870,248 
*e— 669,028 e— 416,164 
Piedmont a— 5,049,613 7,744,622 6,005,078 None a— 1,326,370 2,101 571 550 484 
e— 1,347,913 e— 154,748 
Southern a 1,150,390 | 636,543 583,267 None a-- 944 490 1,280,198 434,556 
e-— 137,87? e— 25,350 
Trans-Texas a— 1,485,748 1,965,453 764,868 40,000 — 1,339,765 1,711,226 739,026 
e 88 478 e— 66,537 
West Coast a— 3,933,360 5,873,471 4,657,056 None a— 1,190,591 1.658 246 718,437 
e— 1,047,121 e— 92,509 
Subtotal 36,835,286 45,604 855 25,525,766 14,495,491 26, 265, 344 32,949,936 16,124,358 
TERRITORIAL 
Aloha (Trans Pacific) a 823,98! | 073,390 469,437 2,545,265 a— 812,390 | 034,778 518,440 
e- 64,320 e- 63,945 
Caribbean—Atlantic a— 445 369 671,001 151,235 None a— = 664,565 184,648 
e 3% 193 ee 36,1 
Hewaltan a— 460403 6,712,262 3,581,389 None a— 3,386,500 4,896,535 2,182,538 
e 003 282 e— 692,905 
Subtotal 6,977,176 8,456,653 4,202,061 2,545,265 5,437,300 6,595,878 2,885,626 
ALASKAN 
Alaska 2,463,658 3,741,357 2,529,737 None a— 1,338,321 2,003,499 1,206,740 
e- 616,248 Ee 348,288 




















American will lease a number of engines for 


for which no definite contract has been 


ts Electra and 707 aircraft. 
Amount shown is for 10 Convair 880s and |5 spare GE engines for which a letter o 
execut 


bu ed. 
Zin addition Eastern has option on Electras and DC-8s totaling $90,600,000. 


f intent has been signed 


* Data as of September 30, 1958. 
# Data as of June 30, 1958. 
a—Aircraft. 

e—Engines. 
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IN SERVICE, the Boeing 707 has set record after record, both for performance 
and passenger appeal. A Los Angeles to New York passenger flight was made in 4 
hours, 3 minutes. During the first 60 days of this service, the 707 averaged a load 
factor of more than 95°, an unprecedented high in passenger appeal. 
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RESERVATIONS in the thousands for THE 707 has broken all trans-Atlantic airliner records, flying New York to 
flights months ahead have poured in. A noted Paris in 6 hours, 4 minutes, and New York to London in 5 hours, 41 
aviation writer reports: The tremendous minutes. 707 passenger loads to Europe have been at record levels averaging 
public acceptance of the 707s and their great a winter load factor of 94%. In addition, 707s carried up to 5 tons of mail 
revenue-producing ability have been among and cargo each flight. Boeing jets are profit-making jets. Seventeen airlines 
the most significant commercial-aviation de- have ordered a total of 190 Boeing jetliners—a reflection of confidence in 
velopments since the Second World War.” Boeing, the world’s most experienced builder of multi-engine jet aircraft. 





707s NOW LINK San Francisco to New York in 4 hours, 50 minutes. Here 

again, 707s have set new records for speed and passenger appeal. Over both trans- SBLI FC ERAES 
continental and overseas routes, 707s have demonstrated tremendous earning 
power, extremely high initial utilization and unprecedented public acceptance. 


Family of jet airliners 


These airlines already have ordered Boeing jetliners: AUR FRANCE * AIR INDIA * AMERICAN © B.O.A.C, © BRANIFF * CONTINENTAL * CUBANA © IRISH 
LUFTHANSA * PAN AMERICAN © QANTAS * SABENA * SOUTH AFRICAN © TWA © UNITED * VARIG * 4lso MATS 
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1958 Data 1957 Data 
ae Cost Less Depre- | Cost Less Depre- 
Original Cost _ Cost—Total ciation—Total Airframes & Cost—Airframes Cost—Total ciation—Total 
—Airframes & Flight Equipment, Flight Equipment Engines on & Engines Flight Equipment Flight 1 eed 
Engines, 12-31-58 12-31-58 12-31-58 Order 12-31-58 12-31-57 12-31-57 12-31-5 
Cox ! ) 388 698 533,582 232,758 None 3— 351,525 502,274 201 813 
e 99 654 € 86 651 
Cordova ) 440 03! 651,105 281,293 None G 457,186 673,639 362,639 
€ 97 692 € 128,159 
El! 252,959 375,556 134,612 None 3 246,288 343,520 128,438 
63,524 € 54 234 
Northern Consol. ¢ 352,175 2,136,149 1,577,531 585 000 ¢ 513,255 830,039 110,572 
€ 540.55 e 144 608 is 
Pacilic Northern 4,732,512 6,869,942 4,063,592 None 3 5 200,550 7,305,870 4,602.91 | 
: 148 938 € | 278,780 
Reeve Aleutian a 466 8432 923, 295 393, 366 None 3 687,409 1,189,904 689,948 
e 189 viz . 217,489 
Wik Alaska ) 400,731 705 939 257,688 1,160,909 ra 485, 595 819,014 283 689 
: 156,006 e 173,214 
Subtotal 13,409,911 15,936,925 9,470,577 1,745,900 11,711,552 13,667,759 7,586,750 
HELICOPTER 
Chicago Heli. 929 529 1,741,208 1,235,927 None a— 1,116,239 1,815,625 1,410,435 
é 358 328 € 296 806 
Los Angeles a 637, 187 1,134,638 243,857 135,760 a 632,804 | 084,992 267,618 
€ 100.296 €- 100,296 
New York Airways % 216,524 *2,064 817 *1 935,305 None e— 1,250,788 2,268,599 1,154,770 
*¢ 299 846 € 343,527 
Subtotal 3,541,710 4,940,663 3,415,089 135,700 3,740,460 5,169,216 2,832,823 
CARGO 
AAXICO 4,145,672 4,145,672 1,221,821 Non 2,859,295 2,859,295 1,453,014 
Aerovias Sud 214'479 48.185 279.111 None 339 524 446 504 316.065 
01 976 € 57,023 
Flying Tiger 16,052,540 27,310,903 9,899, 486 None 6,700,743 28,222,766 22,492,306 
€ 6,218 368 f 6 649,473 
Riddle . 2,236 543 *4 214,503 *2,019,242 None ; 3,451,492 6,597,917 3,775,108 
377 345 . 498 795 
Seaboard & Western . 5 634 843 1,688 30! *9 263,225 None : 5 032,234 11,211,412 7,510,578 
978 584 . | 946,284 
Slick 5 603 629 7,614,420 5 432,006 None 3 11,558,835 16,110,525 10,400 064 
793,697 © 2,118 485 
Subtotal 43,357,676 55,321,984 38,104,891 51,212,183 65,448,419 47,947,135 
Grand Total 1 699,662,590 1,967, 158,515 1,018,117,421 1 645,392,095 1,529,760, 137 |, 767,438,574 946,771 878 
*Amount is for one Sikorsky S-55. Los Angeles Airways has five Sikorsky S-6ls and two Sikorsky $-62s on 


rder but the purchase price has not yet been determined. 


New “Wings” for North Central! 
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luxurious Super Northliner iiights 


passengers, air mail and air express. 
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Swift, smooth, radar-equipped Convair Super- 
Northliners joined the Northliner fleet in daily 
service between key North Central route cities 
on April 26 :.. the latest advance in the con- 
tinuing progress of North Central — America’s 
leading local airline — first in its class in 


Progressive route expansions have extended 
North Central’s system to approximately 5000 
route miles — with fast, frequent, dependable 
service to 65 key cities, and their hundreds of 
adjacent communities in a nine state area. 


NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 


Serving 65 key cities in 9 states: 
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Minnesota « Michigan + South Dakota 
Iowa + Nebraska « Wisconsin « Illinois « North Dakota «+ Indiana 
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SEE 


interna- 
tional, local service, all-cargo, Alaskan 


and territorial carriers. 


aircraft, 


scheduled airlines’ total assets 
increased 15.4% in 1958 and topped 


the $2 billion mark for the first time, 


Advertising 
according to an AIRLIFT survey. 


1958 


e gece 








The survey included trunk, 


Boosted by deliveries of both turbine- 
Assets at the end of 1958 totaled 
75,889,146. Topping the list was 


powered and piston-engined 


the U.S. 
$2,2 
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Selected Airline Expenditures 
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simi 4% $1 971 342,426 


* Data for Year ending Sept. 30, 1958. 
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Employment reaches 150,000 mark as annual payroll 
approaches $1 billion. Average wage climbs from 
$5,700 in 1957 to $6,056 in 1958. Food expenses in- 


crease $1.4 million 
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Other Promotional Annual Average 
Publicity Expenses Employment Payroll Wage 
1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 Company 
12,799 9,956 185 173 1,617,741 1,255,837 6,745 2, IRR ee RRA AAXICO 
985 4,4% 106 64 608, 148,872 5,745 2,326 Aerovies Sud 
28,457 20,495 3% 433 2,746,712 2,786,360 6,936 BA. uk bu <vcukuaes Alaske 
82! 1,110 129 134 993,769 929,184 7,704 6,832 Alaska Coastal 
77 12/429 855 847 5,066,052 4,588/935 5'925 5.418 aya keds Alleghany 
19,576 34 646 225 241 1,207,666 1,216,339 5,367 4,942 Aloha (Trans Pacific 
406,208 321,034 21,298 20,721 137,807,199 124,253,747 6,470 5,997 case asses American 
3,925 2,171 428 384 2,394,595 2,062,278 5,595 Men > ache cal aod 60 kent Bonanza 
43,444 28,353 5,113 4,971 28,344,026 25,638,906 5,544 Deets: © eb Mike oaks + sak che Braniff 
21,047 63,942 7 445 7,981 4,912,611 42,828 839 6,033 5,366 out cane 
16% 214 265 266 1,006,679 1,012,985 3,794 3,808 Cari 
3,704 3,089 450 435 2,511,524 2,246,329 5,581 5,164 .... Central 
Shcashad 4i8 150 122 855,303 687,667 5,702 5,637 Chicago Helicopter 
14,141 9,663 1,786 1,738 11,566,938 9,912,934 6,476 5,704 Continental 
1S 2,171 65 399,332 471,514 7,535 MAE? - ivepicbucebraeverel a 
47,444 52'378 6,492 6,114 39,640,850 33,476,851 6.106 5.475 ve... Delta 
334,679 292,010 16,416 16,469 92,132,611 92,024,105 5,612 5,587 .. Eastern 
ae 1,389 bd 7 610,309 624,066 6,706 6,434 eee 
42,094 92,778 1,351 1,491 9,759,046 8 865 650 7,224 Ee Whos cikieun Flying Ti 
12,9! 12,086 847 719 4,497 431 3,783,367 5,310 5,262 are 
35,723 23.556 59% 595 3'561,348 3'607'770 5'975 re” SIR aes api Se Hawaiian 
NA 878 408 407 2'089:498 2,075,125 5,121 5.099 Lake Central 
1,784 100 118 114 656 630 652,198 5 565 5,721 Angeles 
12,141 16,774 18 125 505,752 498,780 4,286 Pen... < melo kn i be Oe are ae 
5,908 6,165 721 729 4,105,148 4,074,677 5,694 See * . d:rabdadstekbddedd 
286 764 137,991 4,405 4,500 23,600,858 22,907,172 5,358 ae a heats bs dn ds a ational 
4,602 606 201 190 1,328,444 1,137,891 6,609 5,898 . New York Airways 
22,008 24,317 1,404 1,237 7,990,047 6,464,233 5,69! 5,226 éantiite N Central 
15,124 44 660 2,393 2,113 14,456,350 10,935,289 6,041 5,175 -asecesesses Northeast 
580 2,684 145 138 1,162,986 1,053,911 8,021 7,637 . Northern Consolidated 
99,919 105,886 6,476 5.910 41,156,373 33,701,785 6,355 RR i ae Northwest 
3/525 353 809 773 4,424,178 3/811 558 5.472 QM 5. es, ccs Onark 
Oe Fes 579 4% 3,126,999 2,583,233 5,40! 5,427 4S Joan suede, Ca 
704 1,270 589 599 4,128,468 3,770,604 7,009 6,295 ~ . Pacific Northern 
201,083 447 845 19,394 19,785 114,626,559 109,672,036 5,910 5,543 ics Pan Americen 
10,071 6,169 269 282 2,141,825 2,065,314 7,962 7,324 ... Alaska 
NA 233,842 6,897 6,667 40,815,264 36,687 456 5,918 5,503 . Atlantic 
93,673 83,524 7,309 8,126 39,098,304 42,003,120 5,349 5,169 Latin ——- 
97,339 124,310 4,919 4,710 32,571,166 28,916,146 6,622 6,139 BT 
81 556 75,167 1,341 347 4,542,851 4,477 6% 3,388 ee PR Panagra 
8,179 1,392 904 88! 4,991,247 4,401 894 5,497 4,9% Piedmont 
Sy oe 1,490 aateens 56 Sites Lee bs 433,838 vedas 7,747 Reeve 
‘ae 118 107 1,213,564 | 004 880 10,284  .. Samy fuues ¥ nine Ven wade Resort 
1,941 4,835 678 840 4,710,892 4,606,752 6,948 AT Pepe rrr ma orem Riddle 
NA 27,259 ,073 974 6,962,403 6,023,065 6,489 6,184 . Seaboard & Western 
1,180 19,442 i 1,114 1,432,656 6,606 804 7,199 5,931 9 PN TR ES 
6,751 6,339 526 3,080,713 2,683,872 5,56! = gee eee Sout 
phe deals!” CL oeaale nee 183 se yy 994,892 BRE Sie ta 5,437 te Speer Trans Caribbean 
7,808 11,901 659 665 3,562,421 3,362,131 5,406 5,056 Trans Texas 
284,274 ~— 18,804 17,799 112,707,517 112,254,818 5,994 GU” Wine sic eee y TWA 
325,470 266,839 20,114 20,360 130,426,383 120,102,056 6 484 SOR. vies Seale United 
62,876 118,31! 2,585 2,808 15,786,167 15,183,645 6,107 5,407 .. Western 
2,126 589 484 3,166,837 2,616,798 $,377 5,407 West Rd 
1,810 5'581 235 205 2'054,608 578,090 8.743 F000 osc: ee 
2,467,140 2,597,713 150.476 149,322 911,232,173 951,097,366 6,056 SMO 2 .iseo Ame TOTALS 


Pan American’s $358.5 million, fol- 
lowed in order by United, American, 
Eastern and TWA. The last quarter of 
the year saw first deliveries of Boeing 
707s and Lockheed Electras. PAA, 
Eastern and American received some 
of this equipment. 

The rising expense trend continued 
last year. Significantly, employment 
rose less than 1%, but total payroll 
was up 7%, and the average wage in- 
creased 6.2% to $6,056—the first time 
it has exceeded $6,000. Average wages 
of eight domestic trunks were over 
$6,000—American, Capital, Continen- 
tal, Delta, Northeast, Northwest, 
United and Western. 

Payroll edged up toward $1 billion, 


totaling $911.2 million. Employment 
reached 150,476, up only .7%. Some 
carriers employed fewer people but paid 
them more. United, for example, had 
246 fewer workers last year than in 
1957, but its payroll was up 8.5%. 
Biggest employer was American, with 
21,298 and pay of $137.8 million. 
Three other lines—United, Pan Ameri- 
can and TWA—had payrolls exceeding 
$100 million. 

The industry spent $56.2 million 
feeding its passengers, an 8.1% in- 
crease over 1957. American’s food 
expense was $11.3 million—the first 
time a single carrier’s bill has topped 
$10 million. The company carried 7.8 
million passengers, and the food ex- 


penditure was about $1.45 per cus- 
tomer. Following American, in order, 
were United, TWA, PAA and Eastern. 

Advertising did not show as big an 
increase as it has in past years. Expen- 
ditures rose 3.9% to $52.2 million. 
Some carriers—United, TWA _ and 
Eastern, for example—spent less than 
in 1957. American and PAA increased. 
Biggest advertiser was PAA ($8.9 mil- 
lion) with TWA, American, Eastern 
and United in the next four spots. 
Other promotional and publicity ex- 
penses totaled $2.9 million, a 10.8% 
increase. 

Shop and servicing supplies cost 
$14.1 million, up 4.7% from 1957's 
$13.5 million. 








RIDDLE 


airlines 


CHOSE 
THE ARGOSY 


More air freight is carried in the United States than in the rest of the world 
combined — so it is no wonder that the U.S. operators are more cost- 
conscious. That is one of the reasons why Riddle Airlines Inc. have placed 
a provisional order for the Armstrong Whitworth 650 Argosy. This major break-through in the dollar 
market is a tribute to the economics of this new British aircraft — the world’s first pressurised 
turboprop freightercoach. 

Mr. George L. Giles, President of Riddle Airlines, comments: “Apart from its lower direct operating 
cost, the Argosy will benefit the indirect expenses, due to lower handling costs . .. The AW.650 is 
the first aircraft to be designed and produced with this in view. With minimum reorganisation, the 
Argosy’s quick loading and turn-round will save us at least 20 per cent on handling alone ”’. 





























The Armstrong Whitworth Argosy offers cheaper freight rates because: 
1 It is 30 per cent cheaper to operate than Riddle’s existing twin-engined freighters. 


@ =e The refined loading systems available with the aircraft, together with a full-width freight door at both ends of 
the fuselage, give rapid turn-round and help to reduce indirect costs to a minimum. 


SB =sThe Argosy is extremely simple to service — accessibility has been built in to the design — and it can operate 
from semi-prepared strips. 


@ Arn extensive service organisation for many of the components — chosen for proven reliability — already 
exists in most parts of the world. 


§S Coast-to-coast operation in the United States is possible within 24 hours, with only one traffic stop or as 
many as four 


THE ARGOSY BRINGS THE COST OF AIR FREIGHT DOWN TO EARTH 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION LTD 


Richmond Road, Kingston-upon-Thames. /nternational Sales Office, Duke’s Court, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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This is the year to enjoy the richness of Europe 
through the magic of Pan Am Jet Clippers. 


AIRLIFT 








Over 50,000 
transatlantic travelers 
have discovered the secret 
of Jet Clipper magic 


Experienced travelers know what it means 
to be able to fly to Europe in nearly half the 
time with more than twice the comfort. This 
is the Jet Clippers’ secret for making friends, 
and keeping them. 

Today, 6 out of 7 transatlantic Jet travelers 
fly by Jet Clipper*. This overwhelming pref- 
erence says more about the vibration-free 
comfort and amazing speed than could any- 
thing else. Today, the few hours to London, 
Paris and Rome pass like magic minutes. 

It’s no secret that the Jet Clippers offer the 
finest, fastest, most comfortable transatlantic 
jet service at the lowest jet fares. Typical 
that it should be done by Pan American. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC...FIRST ON THE PACIFIC... 


FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA... FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 
| 


The Boeing 707 Jet Clippers are the most thoroughly 
flight-tested aircraft ever to enter commercial service. 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
MAY, 1959 Circle No. 21 on Reader Service Card. 





Over The North Atlantic: Foreign Carrier: 


Big gains by foreign flag lines, introduction of economy 
service, and the transportation by air—for the first time— 
of more passengers than by steamship were the major de- 
velopments on the Atlantic in 1958. 

The two U.S. passenger carriers and 14 foreign flag lines 
flew 1,190,860 first-class, economy and tourist passengers AF Alitalia BOAC Lufthansa &! 
on regular schedules from the U.S. and Canada to Europe, 

a substantial 23% increase over 1957’s 968,146. Seal capecthy 50301 10.089 ioiaer 

In addition, charter passengers showed a 95% jump to rs “- “an sl98 
98,953, making a grand total of 1,289,813 against 1957’s 2,014 1918 
1,021,946. : {ines 

The 23% gain in scheduled traffic compares with a 23.5% = — : eshie 
increase in 1957 over 1956, 20.2% in 1956 over 1955, 
18.6% 1955-54, 8.6% 1954-53, 17.6% 1953-52, and 
30.9% 1952-51. 

Compared with the air totals, steamships carried about 
970,000 Atlantic passengers last year. In 1957, air was 
99.2% of steamship, and only 82% in 1956. 

Almost two-thirds—63.2%—of scheduled air passen- 
gers last year traveled on foreign flag lines. Excluding 
Canada-Europe (not served by U.S. lines) and counting 
only U.S.-Europe traffic, the foreign lines carried 58.5%. 
It was by far their biggest year on the Atlantic. Two new 
lines appeared on the route during 1958—Qantas Empire 
Airways in January, Irish Air Lines in late April. 

The foreign lines upped their available seats 48% and 
their passenger totals jumped 35.3% (including Canadian 
traffic). In contrast, Pan American World Airways flew 
7.4% more passengers and offered 12.8% more seats than 
in 1957. TWA’s business rose 4.4% and its capacity 20.7%. 

In 1954, the foreign lines had 53.6% of the total mar- 
ket, then slipped to 51.8% in 1955. The next year, their 
penetration climbed to 53.7%, then to 57.4% in 1957, and 
took the big jump to 63.2% last year. 

With available transatlantic seats increasing 34% to 
1,946,183 and passengers gaining 23%, load factor fell 
from 66.75% in 1957 to 61.19%. Load factors by classes 
of service were: economy, 63.25%; tourist, 60.99%; first- 
class, 56.63%. 

Economy class—despite the fact that it wasn’t intro- 
duced until Apr. 1—got the lion’s share of the business. 
The low-fare flights carried 55.4% of all passengers, or 
660,274. Tourist class, formerly the big drawing card, got 
23.1%, first-class 21.5% (counting only U.S.-Europe, the 
division was 54.5%, 22.8% and 22.7%, respectively). Of 
total seats offered, 53.6% were economy, 23.2% tourist 
and 23.2% first-class. The airlines, incidentally, increased aay 
their first-class seats last year by 20.3%, the biggest jump AF Alitalia BOAC Lufthansa 
in several years. First-class traffic gained 11.7% to 255,690; 
tourist dropped 62.8% to 274,896. 

The airlines operated 28,943 flights, up 21.7%. Of the 
flights, 22,653 were mixed (carrying more than one class 
of traffic), 2,431 first-class, 363 tourist, 3,496 economy. 

Cargo showed a steady growth, totaling 26,286.5 tons, 
up 18.7%—about the same gain registered in 1957 over 
1956. U.S.-Europe cargo reached 23,915.8 tons, up 16.5%. 
Here, too, the foreign lines led, carrying 59.9% against 
40.1% for PAA, TWA and Seaboard & Western. On U.S.- 
Europe, the foreign lines carried 55.9%. 

Mail tonnage increased 16.4% to 11,895.5. The U.S. 
lines maintained their big lead, hauling 63.5% of the total. 

Pan American again led in passengers, cargo and mail. 
It carried 23.4% of all passengers, and 26.4% of those to 
and from the U.S. Then came TWA, BOAC, Scandinavian 
Airlines System, and KLM. 
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another flight forward 
in Braniff progress... 


Tet Frower 
ELECTRA 


Soon to be flying on Braniff routes, the superb Lockheed 





Jet Power ELECTRA .. . the latest advance in Braniff’s 
continuing program to provide the finest in 
equipment, maintenance and methods for on-time 
air travel! The finest today, and the finest 
tomorrow . . . when Braniff’s Electras will 


be joined by a fleet of 707 Jets. 
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U.S. AIRLINE TRAFFIC FOR YEAR 1958 vs 1957 


This complete summary compiled by AIRLIFT magazine from Official CAB Records 


% Available 



















































































, Revenue Passengers (000) Revenue Passenger Miles (000) Total Ton-Miles Rev. Traffic Ton-Miles Used 
DOMESTIC 1958 1957 % Change 1958 1957 % Change 1958 1957 % Change 1958 1957 
American ........ 7,208 75133 —4.1 4,906,061 5,042,291 — 2.7 592,596, 102 596,300,479 — 06 57.1 57.7 
Breniff . 2,101 2,004 48 919,243 870,606 5.6 100,954,072 93,178,301 8.3 48.8 47.3 
Capltad  .ncccce. ‘ 3,541 3,950 —10.4 1,413,982 1,513,845 — 66 147,733,125 157,104,115 — 5.9 47.4 475 
Continental , 854 829 3.0 463 363,254 16.3 44,292,995 37,977,569 16.6 43.7 444 
Delta ..... ‘ 2,783 2,654 49 1,408, 1,319,334 6.7 156,906,211 143 065,719 9.7 53.6 549 
Eastern neler 6,935 7,820 —I1.3 3,813,473 4,398,357 —13.3 395,062,921 456,330,425 —I13.4 48.2 47.0 
National .... _ : 1,568 1,352 15.9 1,001 430 ,600 11.6 107,949,023 96, 135,268 12.3 47.3 50.2 
Northeast 958 765 25.2 409,235 246,095 66.3 41,890,682 24,980,344 67.7 39.3 40.3 
Northwest ‘ 1,562 1,380 13.2 1,120,240 947 409 18.2 127,369,240 107,679, 166 18.3 49.0 50.2 
Trans World ...... 4,404 4537 —2.9 3,671,913 3,661,759 0.3 396,557,521 396,502,131 0.1 57.3 55.6 
United ‘a aan “— 6,793 6,193 9.7 4,962,564 4,615,944 75 585,877,042 537,991,131 8.9 57.8 56.3 
Western ; 953 1,370 —30.4 506,711 687,661 —26.3 53,739,924 72,792,257 —26.2 45.6 54.1 

VOTED ec cccecssece 39,660 40,367 —1.8 24,556,273 24,564,155 — 0.1 2,750,948,858 2,720,037,105 1.1 51.4 52.8 
TERRITORIAL 
Caribair : ss 253 227 11.5 17,675 16,048 10.1 1,913,443 1,742,124 9.8 64.8 59.0 
Hawaiian ee 409 418 —22 88 043 62,907 39.9 9,172,730 6,731,576 36.3 62.4 56.7 
Trans Pacific 183 180 1.7 24,781 28,192 12.1 2,092,048 2,333,566 10.3 56.2 57.6 

WE Se ecécteccs 845 825 2.4 130,499 107,147 21.8 13,178,221 10,807,266 21.9 61.7 57.2 
UAL Operations Suspended Feb. 21 to June 10, 1958 because of strike , 
AAL Operations Suspended Dec. 19, 1958 to Jan. I!, 1959 because of strike TWA Operations Suspended Nov. 21 to Dec. 3, 1958 because of strike 
EAL Operations Suspended Nov. 24 to Dec. 31, 1958 because of strike CAP Operations Suspended Oct. 15 to Nov. 22, 1958 because of strike 
LOCAL SERVICE 
Allegheny .............. 476 440 8.2 84,196 77,011 9.3 8,638,754 7,826,483 10.4 47.4 44.2 
Bonanza ......... waa 182 150 21.3 42,336 33, 28.1 4,238,219 3,312,115 28.0 43.7 43.7 
SE Socintens 138 19 15.9 26,872 23,726 13.3 2,780,325 2,436,625 14.1 31.0 30.1 
Frontier ..... 232 219 5.9 62,704 59,343 5.7 7,036,527 6,747,030 43 56.9 60.3 
Lake Central .......... 183 16! 12.4 29,289 25,549 14.6 3,024,510 2,641,417 14.5 41.1 39.7 
eae 454 351 29.3 87,291 si, 7.2 8,771,278 8,253, 6.3 52.1 48.9 
North Central ......... 746 659 13.2 125,931 106,723 17.9 12,792,316 10,843,896 18.0 47.3 47.4 
SE: ' weddseswessedakis 424 391 8.4 72,578 $3,835 13.7 7,464,695 6,584,376 13.4 47.7 43.3 
. =e oe 376 337 11.6 83,468 72,994 14.3 8,245,835 7,206,535 14.4 49.6 51.6 
TT  webcacenesacas 4\i 40! 2.5 86,435 83,808 3.1 8,754,574 8,474,141 3.3 52.1 53.3 
PD  “ctensnanduedees 223 212 5.2 41,818 38,318 9.1 4,333,498 3,919,780 10.5 39.6 39.3 
 - eveconenecas 240 243 — 12 54,934 55,330 — 0.7 5,875,284 5,823,430 0.9 39.9 38.7 
West Coast ake ment 248 234 —24 46,520 45,128 3.1 4,634,051 4,445,150 4.2 45.8 4.1 

POURS ccccccccive 4,333 3,937 10.1 844,372 766,214 10.2 86,589,866 78,514,036 10.3 49.7 46.0 
HELICOPTER SERVICE 
Chicago jchenenaent 109 55 98.2 1,997 895 123.1 208, 189 111,907 86.0 28.5 30.4 
Los Angeles . satuiail 32 31 3.2 1,182 1,131 45 183,256 177,219 3.4 58.4 58.9 
New York . a ; 91 69 31.9 1,761 1,276 38.0 202,610 160,071 26.6 44.4 41.4 

WED nscveceeses 232 155 49.7 4,940 3,302 49.6 594,055 449,197 32.2 39.7 42.5 
INTERNATIONAL 
American sine etdienleteciol 126 136 —73 115,302 100,303 14.9 15,438,215 14,375,725 7.4 56.0 66.3 
_ ears 47 44 6.8 88 802 92,381 — 39 11,085,775 11,258,882 — 15 44.7 49.5 
sends sistiulinn ven 57 69 17.4 68,018 81,715 —16.8 8,164,434 9,801,721 —16.7 45.8 54.6 
Eastern, Overseas ..... 342 325 5.2 477,203 436,960 9.2 51,374,911 47,342,655 8.5 57.6 54.3 

SD ssenechannes 252 28 060CO— 6.0 566 382,852 — 14 40,392,338 41,503, — 2.7 61.3 60.4 
DED ‘edéacetbwene 50 4! 21.9 39,362 1,807 23.8 4,096,334 3,352,370 22.2 45.8 47.9 
MEY badewdaenanaes 40 16 150.0 275 22,301 170.3 6,886,239 2,486,722 176.9 48.1 48.6 
EL  dnaukadsnanne 9 78 23.1 68,302 55,660 22.7 7,974.1 6,377,148 25.0 46.6 47.1 
EE aviasanns ie 141 120 17.5 315,007 261,915 20.3 58,077,396 48,130,395 20.7 65.9 67.5 
ree 20 14 42.8 2,664 38,541 36.6 6,013,821 4,404,121 36.5 63.5 57.3 
ll ree 129 1390 — 7.2 163,351 173,736 — 6.0 23,883,977 24,455,835 — 2.3 57.1 60.2 
Pan American, System 2,656 2,685 —I.! 3,893.5. 3,876,073 0.4 534,940,722 523,501 606 2.2 62.3 61.9 
Latin America ....... 1,167 12532 —68 1,261,245 1,289,706 — 22 177,086,478 179,293,213 — 1.2 63.8 63.46 
. eter 1,180 1,084 8.9 1,595,015 1,439,933 10.8 212,538,244 191,499,629 11.0 59.0 61.4 
amend necen 266 2779 = 4.7 i 1,068 656 —75 138,026,677 141,646,964 — 2.5 69.0 66.8 
PDX/SEA-HON. ...... 15 20 ~—25.0 43,245 57,624 —33.2 5,042, 6,361,607 —20.7 48.0 52.2 
| eos 43 70 —38.6 48,271 77, —37.9 7,289,323 11,061,800 —32.5 53.1 51.9 
Trans Caribbean ...... iT sia . — &£&# siden sa er =—S—S—«=Ss ww A oe sa a 
.. J Peers 319 280 13.9 920,762 734,739 25.3 117,731,859 95,912,332 22.7 59.6 65.2 
United ene 101 101 win 251,291 252, — 04 28, 393,80! 27,898,672 1.8 59.0 61.9 
SEE kvicdanvccdaeexs 17 10 70.0 26,732 15,066 77.4 2,970,338 1,675,714 77.3 54.3 55.8 

POUMES ccccccccces 4,042 4,021 0.5 6,405,884 6,080,912 5.3 861,586,508 810,730,685 6.2 64.3 62.5 
WAL Operations Suspended Feb. 2! to June 10, 1958 because of strike AAL Operations Suspended Dec. 19, 1958 to Jan. II, 1959 because of strike 
TWA Operations Suspended Nov. 2! to Dec. 3, 1958 because of strike EAL Operations Suspended Nov. 24 to Dec. 31, 1958 because of strike 
ALASKAN 
a 72 63 14.3 38 686 25,233 53.3 7,418,435 6,927,860 7.1 43.0 45.6 
Alaska Coastal ........ 51 52 —19 4,610 4,629 — 04 569,649 568,544 0.2 64.8 645 
GED Ssrseensvotcnss 12 20 =~—40.0 1,937 5,135 —62.3 483, 1,995,790 —75.7 485 49.3 
 ‘siduthiainndiciany ham 53 6 —I59 3,106 3,382 — 82 368,597 400248 —7.9 69.7 67.7 
Nor. Consolidated .... 22 20 10.0 6,928 6,630 44 1,749. 1,876,149 — 6.7 61.3 61.3 
Pacific Northern ...... 113 108 46 105,595 105,820 — 0.2 15,937,354 15,564,481 2.4 60.6 60.8 
TN Adknicasewhtimneeh 13 9 44 10,171 7,027 44.7 2,584, 1,335,464 93.4 56.9 48.3 
WEEE ‘ceewbiesdscacetenne 35 28 25.0 11,636 9,621 20.9 3,790,931 3,867,333 —1.9 57.6 62.2 

POS ccccccccece 371 363 2.2 182,669 167,477 9.0 32,902,002 32,535,864 1.1 54.9 55.1 
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Propulsion through the ages... 


An astounding proposal : not a matched set of flying saucers, but 
the 1843 design of a combination airplane-helicopter by George 
Cayley. After vertical take-off, the four main rotors would 
adjust to flat pitch, thus making them wing-like appendages for 
level flight, propulsion provided by two pusher props mounted 
aft. A bird-beaked fuselage compounded the whimsey. 
A historical fact, however, is that the brilliant Yorkshireman 
made the first successful heavier-than-air craft — the small kite- 


ROJOL 


The world’s most experienced manufacturers of turbo- 


Combination airplane-helicopter conceived by George Cayley, 1843 


glider shown above in the hands of an admirer. A later historical 
fact is that Rotol people designed, developed and produced the 
propellers for the first turbo-prop aircraft to fly (1945) and since 
then have supplied turbo-props to over 100 airline and aircraft 
operators throughout the world who attest to Rotol reliability. 
Rotol props are standard equipment on the Vickers Viscount, 
Fairchild F-27, Grumman Gulfstream and Fairey Rotodyne. 


propellers — over 6,000,000 hours of flying time. 


Rotol Incorporated after-sales service throughout the United 


States provides immediate spare parts delivery, 
service on propeller operations and applications. 


technical 


For information on Rotol products and after-sales service, call Rotol Incorporated, 
409 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington 2, Virginia. Phone OTis 4-6290 
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Aircoach traffic on the domestic 
trunk airlines moved sluggishly ahead 
in 1958 despite a decline in overall 
passenger traffic generally attributed to 
the recession and serious labor strife. 
But early 1959 results point to a re- 
sumption of the growth rate that saw 
the low-fare experiment of the late 
1940s_ seriously challenge _ first-class 
traffic as the No. 1 revenue producer 
for the airlines. 

In 1958, the airlines’ basic low-fare 
service produced a 6% increase in 
traffic, passing the 10-billion passenger- 
mile mark for the first time. This com- 
pares with a 13% increase in coach 
traffic in 1957 and an 18% increase 
in 1956. 

That a healthy rebound is possible 
this year can be seen from results of 
the first two months when coach traffic 
climbed 14% above comparable 1958 
totals and this, despite labor difficulties 
which depressed early year results on 
two major coach operators—American 
Airlines and Eastern Air Lines. 

If these early results hold true for 
the entire year—and many airline 
officials look upon them as _ con- 
servative—coach passenger miles will 
exceed 11.4 billion and coach revenue 
will approximate $516 million. Last 
year’s coach revenues, though below 
anticipated results, nevertheless were in 
excess of $450 million, or more than 
total revenues of the trunklines from 
all sources when coach service was 
inaugurated 10 years ago. 

Significant in 1958 was the fact that 
coach accounted for 40.9% of the 
domestic trunks’ total passenger traffic. 
Since 1952, the first year of notice- 
able coach development, this yardstick 
for measuring coach impact has in- 
creased steadily as follows: 


PE kaw ins das ands 18.8% 
Oe er 26.5% 
OTT EOL Le 32.9% 
PREP sists eaninews 34.9% 
Pe eee 35.6% 
SPOT iss cndonesion 38.3% 
Pere re Tee 40.9% 


The companies with 50% or more 
of their passenger business derived 
from coach travelers was increased to 
three as Northeast Airlines saw its 
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Aircoach Traffic Gains 6% in 1958 





Low-fare service grew at slower 
rate but reached 40.9% of total 
traffic; bigger gain seen in '59 


coach-to-total ratio skyrocket from 
43.95% in 1957 to a domestic trunk- 
line record high of 65.09% in 1958. 
The other long-time occupants of this 
bracket, National Airlines and Trans 
World Airlines, had 1958 ratios of 
55% and 52.07%, respectively. 

Just outside the 50%-plus group are 
Eastern Air Lines with 48.49% and 
Northwest Airlines with 48.17%. 

In a year that saw the two perennial 
leaders in terms of total coach traffic— 
TWA and Eastern—hard hit by strikes, 
the top spot went to United Air Lines 
whose 2,029,963,000 coach passenger 
miles fell just short of the all-time 
domestic coach record set by Eastern 
in 1957. 

Meanwhile, there are interesting new 
developments on the coach scene 
which could have a marked impact 
during the present year. And these are 
apart from the major impact that jet 
transports are widely expected to pro- 
duce. 

One is the move by National Air- 
lines to reduce so-called “night coach” 
fares 25% for flights on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Wednesdays which de- 
part during the hours of 10 p.m. and 
3:59 a.m. At presstime, the proposal, 
objected to by several airlines, was 
allowed by CAB to become effective. 


NAL’s fares, which were also adopted 
by competing airlines place scheduled 
air service at fares below those of bus 
lines, the lowest priced transportation 
medium in the country. 

It is somewhat paradoxical that 
NAL is now the forerunner in a fight 
concerning night coach fares. Nine 
years ago it led the industry in a move 
to pierce the curtain CAB had erected 
prohibiting scheduled coach service in 
the daytime. In these days, all coach 
service had to be conducted at off- 
hours in the night to distinguish be- 
tween low-fare coach service and 
higher-fare standard service. 

And another development, signifi- 
cant at least as a symbol of how far 
the coach program has come in a 
decade, is a CAB investigation into 
the adequacy of aircoach service in 
the New York area. The 1950s have 
been marked by CAB proceedings 
into the adequacy of air service gener- 
ally at numerous points and in numer- 
ous areas throughout the country. But 
the specialized nature of the new coach 
investigation marks the first time the 
“adequacy of service” provisions of 
the act have been applied by CAB to 
low-fare coach service as such. 


How Airlines Rank in Coach Traffic 
1958 vs. 1957 


1958 Revenue Passenger 


1957 Revenue Passenger 








Miles (000) Miles (000) 
Coach Total %Coach Coach Total % Coach 

United ..... 4,962,564 2,029,963 40.9! 4,615,944 1,639,798 35.52 
eer 3,671,913 1,911,892 §2.07 3,661,759 2,014,515 55.00 
Eastern ..... 3,813,473 1,849,229 48.49 4,398,357 2,103,425 47.82 
American 4,906,061 1,684,497 34,33 5,042,291 1,540,287 30.54 
ee ae 1,408,958 580,045 41.17 1,319,334 518,897 39.33 
National ... 1,001,430 550,824 55.00 897,600 472,588 52.65 
Northwest . 1,120,240 539,566 48.17 947,409 438,582 46.29 
Northeast 409,235 266,371 65.09 246,095 108,159 43.95 
Western 506,711 188,819 37.27 687,661 221,844 32.26 
Braniff ...... 919,243 155,235 16.89 870,606 148,370 17.04 
Capital ..... 1,413,982 151,461 10.71 1,513,845 151,527 10.01 
_ Continental 422,463 136,754 | 32.37 363,254 129,387 35.62 
en... 74,556,273 10,044,656 40.90 24,564,155 9,487,379 38.62 


Note: Performance of American, Eastern, Capital, TWA and Western influenced by 
strikes during 1958 as follows: AA, 21 days; EAL, 38 days; Capital, 38 days; 


TWA, 13 days and Western, 110 days. 


Source: AIRLIFT Survey. % 
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United Air Lines and Pan American 
each garnered two of the five top 
traffic rankings in 1958 as the impact 
of labor shutdowns reshuffled the posi- 
tion of airlines from previous years. 

Despite a year-end pilot strike, 
American Airlines regained the top 
position in passengers carrier. Eastern 
Air Lines, leader in this category in 
1957, fell 107,182 passengers shy of 
AA as a result of its 38-day strike in 
November and December. 

Except for Northeast Airlines, which 
bypassed Continental to assume No. 12 
position, the ranks of other trunk car- 
riers in passengers carried remained 
unchanged. 

United Air Lines, which came 
through the year unscathed by strikes, 
assumed the front position in revenue 
passenger miles. But this distinction 
could very well have resulted from the 


Strikes Reshuffle Airline Traffic Rankings 


combined 26-day shutdown of two 
competing transcontinental carriers— 
TWA and American. AA _ ranked 
second, some 192 million passenger 
miles behind UAL. TWA displaced 
Eastern and both Delta and Northwest 
moved ahead of Capital primarily as 
the result of strikes, National showed 
the only non-strike gain in ranking, 
moving into No. 9 position ahead of 
Braniff, although traffic diverted by 
EAL’s shutdown could be the explana- 
tion. 

In mail traffic, Northwest moved 
into No. 4 spot ahead of American 
and Capital, despite its strike, showed 
a 2.1 million ton-mile increase to dis- 
place Delta from No. 7 spot. National 
moved ahead of Western into No. 10 
position to round out the changes 
over °57. 

In express ton-miles United led the 






industry carrying 11 million ton-miles, 
1.4 million better than American in 
second place. Carriers repeated their 
1957 rankings with the exception of 
National’s move into No. 9 position 
ahead of strike-burdened Western. 

In freight, Pan American topped 
the combination carriers with 100.9 
million ton-miles although Flying 
Tigers (not shown) recorded 104.0 
million in all-cargo operations. Ameri- 
can ranked third with 94.4 million, 
United next with 70 million, then Sea- 
board & Western with 67.5 million 
(not shown). 

Among the local airlines, North 
Central remained far in the lead in 
passengers carried, some 270,000 ahead 
of second place Allegheny. The only 
change in position was recorded by 
Ozark which moved into 4th place 
ahead of Piedmont. 














TRAFFIC RATINGS—1958 





TRUNKS AND INTERNATIONAL 




























Revenue 
Revenue Passenger Mail Express Freight 
Rank Airline Passengers | Rank Airline Miles (900) Rank Airline Ton-Miles | Rank Airline Ton-Miles | Rank Airline Ton-Miles 
|. American 7,334,426 | 1. United 5,213,855 |. Pan American 35,802,859 | 1. United 11,024,527 1. Pan American 100,904,914 
2. Eastern 7,277,244| 2. American 5,021,363 | 2. United 32,805,063 | 2. American 9,612,293 | 2. American 94,393,110 
3. United 6.894.125; 3. TWA 4.592.475 | 3. TWA 24,610,626 | 3. TWA 7,065,422 3. United 67,995,298 
= A 4,723,159 | 4. Eastern 4,290,476 | 4. Northwest 20,937,159 | 4. Eastern 4,884,716 4. TWA 34,723,735 
5. Capital 3,541,292| 5. Pan American 3,893,530 | 5. American 20,362,227 | 5. Delta 3,269,680 5. Delta 20,965,428 
6. De’ , 2,840,390 | 6. Delta 1,476,976 | 6. Eastern 10,951,151 | 6. Northwest 3,029,515 | 6. Northwest 20,344,229 
7. Pan American 2,656,326 | 7. Northwest 1,435,247 | 7. Capital 5,702,523 | 7. Capital 2,809,245 | 7. Eastern 13,897,481 
8. Braniff 2,147,653 | 8. Capital 1,413,982 8. Delta 5,282,793 | 8. Braniff 2,055,696 8. Braniff 7,888,653 
?. Northwest 1,703,300 | 9%. National 1,069,732 9. Braniff 4,067,391 | 9. National 782,720 | 9%. National 6,740,347 
10. National 1,664,561 | 10. Braniff 1,008,045 | 10. National 3,959,512 | 10. Western 708,053 | 10. Panagra 5,121,823 
Il. Western 970,498 | 11. Western 533,443 | |!. Western 2,148,460 | 11. Continental 542,825 | 11. Capital 3,771,890 
12. Northeast 957,96! | 12. Continental 422,463 | 12. Continental 1,207,335 | 12. Northeast 372,492 | 12. Western 2,441 267 
13. Continental 853,931 | 13. Northeast 409,235 | 13. Northeast 1,107,874 13. Pan American _............. 13. Continental 1,968,751 
14. Panagra 128,776 | 14. Panagra 163,35! | 14. Panagra 638,087 | 14. Pamagra lk ene 14. Northeast 1,174,937 
15. Trans Caribbean 68,883 | 15. Trans Caribbean 124,842 | 15. Trans Caribbean ........ 15. Trans Caribbean ........ 15. Trans Caribbean 469,946 
LOCAL SERVICE 
Revenue 
Revenue Passenger Mail Express Freight 
Rank Airline Passengers | Rank Airline Miles (000) | Rank Airline Ton-Miles | Rank Airline Ton-Miles | Rank Airline Ton-Miles 
1. North Central 746,4% | |. North Central 125,931 1. North Central 302,144 1. North Central 406 476 1. Frontier 72, 
2. Allegheny 475,852 | 2. Mohawk 87,291 2. Frontier 230,449; 2. _——e 224,634 | 2. Trans-Texas 331,412 
3. Mohawk 453,765 | 3. Piedmont 86,435 | 3. Trans-Texas 176,654 3. Ozar 210,327 | 3. Allegheny 235,759 
4. Ozark 423,785 4. SSegneny 84,196 | 4. Piedmont 170,815| 4. Lake Central 174,266 | 4. Ozark 191,455 
5. Piedmont 410,89! 5. Pacific 83,468 5. Seeeery 139,042 5. Mohawk 165,914 5. Mohawk 179,682 
4. Pacific 375,718 | 6. Ozark 72,578 | 6. Pacific 133,624 | 6. Piedmont 145,056 | 6. Pidemont 153,422 
7. West Coast 248,436 | 7. Frontier 62,704 7. Ozark 131,418 | 7. Southern 120,395 | 7. Central 107,349 
8. Trans-Texas 240,439 | 8. Trans-Texas 54.934 8. Southern 111,436 | 8. Trans-Texas 101,458 | 8. West Coast 104,806 
9. Frontier 231,935 | 9%. West Coast 46,520; 9%. Mohawk 92,657 | 9. Frontier 100,594 | 9%. Bonanza 93,118 
10. rm 222,956 | 10. Bonanza 42,336 | 10. Central 66,361 | 10. Pacific 57,215 | 10. Pacific 91,983 
tl. Lake Central 182,589 | 11. Southern 41,818 | Il. Bonanza 64,515 | 11. Central 34,490 | 11. Southern 91,482 
12. Bonanza 182,086 | 12. Lake Central 29,289 | 12. West Coast 56,18? | 12. Bonanza 31,420; 12. Lake Central —....... 
13. Central 138,090 | 13. Central 26,872 | 13. Lake Central 43,291 | 13. West Coast 30,042 | 13. North Central ...... 
HELICOPTER 

I ay 109,136 | 1. Chicago 1,997] 1. Los Angeles 48,005 | |. Los Angeles 22,527 |. New York 6,127 
New York 91,114) 2. New York 1,761 | 2. New York 17,823 | 2. New York 10,378 2. Los Angeles ...... 

3. Los Angeles ,663| 3. Los Angeles 1,181 | 3. Chicago 17,614| 3. Chicago see 3. Chicago 

ALASKAN 
1. Pacific Northern 112,871 1. Pacific Northern 105,595 | 1. Pacific Northern 1,263,317] 1. Pacific Northern 483% |. Pacific Northern 3,201,413 
2. Alaska 72,047 | 2. Alaska 38,4686 2. Alaska 683,38! 2. Alaska 34,878 2. Alaska 2,738,33 
3. Ellis 52,521 3. en 11,636 | 3. Wien 397,134 | 3. Alaska Coastal 3. Wien 2,197,258 
4. Alaska Coastal 51,458 | 4. Reeve 10,171 | 4. Reeve 350,968 | 4. Cordova 4. Reeve 1,119,364 
5. Wien 35,067 | 5. Nor. Consolidated 6,928 | 5. Nor. Consolidated 301,719| 5. Ellis gaan 5. Nor. Consolidated 687,159 
6. Nor. Consolidated 21,805 | 6. Alaska Coastal 44610; 6. Cordova 49,253 | 6. Nor. Consolidated ...... 6. Cordova 233,994 
7. Reeve 12,74 | 7. Ellis 3,106; 7. Alaska Coastal ae d6—60mt—“—C wc 7. Alaska Coastal 49,543 
8. a 11,4661 8. Cordova 1,937 8. Ellis 24,008| 8 Wien eases 8. Ellis 28,052 
TERRITORIAL 

|. Hawaiian 407,053 | |. Hawaiian 88,043 | |. Hawaiian en see” ~— - sé saees |. Hawaiian 1,498,932 
2. Caribair 253,42! 2. Trans Pacific 24,781 2. Caribair Se ee 2. Trans Pacific 91,668 
3. Trans Pacific 183,005 | 3. Caribair 17,475 | 3. Trans Pacific 9,976 | 3. Trans Pacific ...... 3. Caribair 43,20! 
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YOU GET EXTRA CARE ON UNITED AIR LINES 





LARGEST AIRLINE WEATHER CENTER 


CHARTS BEST-WEATHER ROUTES FOR YOU 


‘For your extra comfort, United has the 
iation’s largest airline weather center, 
<eeping us posted at all times as to where 
the best weather is,” says veteran Captain 
‘uy E. Cain. “Besides, radar on every 
plane ‘X-rays’ the sky up to 150 miles 
ahead day or night, showing us the 
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smoothest path for your on-time arrival. 
And for the past five years United Air 
Lines has been studying the best high- 
altitude routes for your travel soon on 
Douglas DC-8 Jet Mainliners®.” When 
you fly United, the regular fare buys extra 
care in every way. 


Circle No. 22 on Reader Service Card. 
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serving the new /et airline era... 








WHAT’S THE NEWEST? Above illustration, with small inset drawing, 


demonstrates the new removable Buffet System concept. Whole sections 
easily interchange, to assure rapid food restocking. This and many other 


designs are available from Weber.. 





.a pioneer in airline interior equipment. 
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SS 
PASSENGER Vy, »}) PILOT LAVATORY EJECTION 
SEATS — Sle SEATS - UNITS SEATS ie 
/ ~— ~ 
GROUND = 
CREW ESCAPE 
: BUFFET SUPPORT 
SEATS <A) meaenTs “sf EQUIPMENT y aaataeanas 





The world’s largest manufacturing facility 


for aircraft interior equipment ... for aircraft seating. 


WEBER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., Inc 
2820 ONTARIO STREET . BURBANK, CALIFORNIA . P.O. Box 230 


Circle No. 20 on Reader Service Card. 
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Airline Transports 


























a 3 ” 3 2 3 c 2 
2 = = A 
ae ; ; : Big 3 
a v o a F 4 3 = > = 2 
377 707 240 340 C-46 DC- DC- DC- DC- DC-7 F-27 049 188-A 749/ 1049 1649 202/ Vis. 
440 3 4 6 6A/B 7B/C A A 404 count 

AAXICO .. ‘ Re - + 24 bb 24 
Aerovias Sud . : . , ecw ! ; 3 
Alaska Airlines ' 3 I 2 3 st 9 
Alaska Coastal 8° 8 
Allegheny .. ox . sre? Mes —— ae 8 23 
Aloha ... 8 : 8 
American 52 50 31 58 191 
Bonanza . 10 10 
Braniff ..... 31 2 19 10 6 2 — 70 
eee ; 18 12 7 60 101 
Caribbean-Atlantic ' , 5 5 
Central .. ; ; 14 ; 14 
Chicago . , . , ‘ 8° 8 
Continental 8 10 3 5 12 , 38 
Cordova ; : ‘ 2 e 4 
Delta .... ; 28 5 12 7 21 na 73 
Eastern . 20 7 48 9 17 38 56 Ms 195 
Ellis =F : : + 9 
Flying Tiger . 2 2 4 
Frontier ...... : 17 17 
Hawaiian .. 5 8 ‘ 13 
Lake Central - : 10 . ; a 10 
Los Angeles in oes 5 ? 7 
Mackey ..... 2 2 4 
Mohawk . ; 10 ; 8 : - 18 
National : 18 4 8 8 4 P 49 
New York “a “p ; . ° 6 
North Central ; Ree : 32 32 
Northeast .... 2 ere ; i 10 - 8 32 
Northern Consol. .. — ; ; ; 4 ae 2 6 
Northwest ........ 9 ; : 4 12 21 17 63 
Ozark .... - ’ ; s : 24 - 24 
Pacific Air Lines . ‘ ; it + 8 i9 
Pacific Northern A 4 | 4 9 
Pan American 23 6 ; , a a 158 
PANAGRA . we 4 2 ! 4 5 16 
Piedmont ... Gi : a. 4 25 
Reeve .... i | 2 I - 5 
Resort .. . ' : 10 10 
PDS cecwnnws - . 30 2 32 
Seaboard & Western I 3 8 12 
ME nncun canis Renee - ip ° 3 ‘ ! 3 7 
Southern .... ~ 16 16 
Trans Caribbean | 3 ; a ate it - a a 
Trans World 6 32 ~ Be mae Be ee 189 
Trans-Texas 2! 2! 
UMCA .. 
United ... i 52 42 48 55 197 
West Coast 14 6 20 
Western 6 27 35 
Wein Alaska ..... ‘ ; , 5 2 7 
TOTALS 32 6 71 162 78 33! 78 144 214 256 12 465 9 60 9 29 109 80 48 1860 





Note: All figures as of December 31, 1958 
* 3 Bell 47's & 5 S-58's 

72 S-5I's & 5 S-55's 

*| Bell 47 & 5 Vertol 44B's 


* Lodestars 
® Grumman G-2I's 
*Grumman 44's 
Source: Ray & Ray 
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Engineers ... make your move to a climate of opportunity. 


ROHR 
WILL BE IN 
OR NEAR 
YOUR CITY 
SOON 





Professional opportunities in Southern California for engineers in these 
fields: Structures, Design, Welding, Bonded Structures, Liaison, Indus- 
trial. Men from Rohr will soon be conducting personal interviews in the 


following cities: 

Akron Chicago 
Baltimore Cincinnati 
Buffalo Dallas 


Detailed resumes from qualified applicants 
will be held in confidence and given prompt 
attention in the arrangement of local 
interviews. Address J. L. Hobel, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Rohr Aircraft 
Corporation, Chula Vista, California. 


Circle No. 1 on Reader Service Card. 
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AIRCRAFT LOAD FACTORS 


Load factor for Pan American’s Boe- 
ing 707 from October 26 to the year 
end averaged 87.6% according to an 
AIRLIFT survey. PAA also reported 
an 82.8 percentage of revenue to avail- 
able ton-miles for the big jet. 

Generally, load factors for 1958 
were mixed; some up, some down. In 
their first-class services during the year, 
carriers’ load factors generally aver- 
aged in the 65 to 67% area. 

For the Fairchild F-27, seeing first 
service among the local airlines, Pied- 
mont had a load factor of 63.1% and 
West Coast, 53.4%. 





Load % Rev. to 
No. Factor Avail. 





Airline Aircraft % Ton-Miles 
BOEING 377 
LO rrr 63.6 65.7 
CUE wesescnaes 9 51.8 41.9 
BOEING 707 
PAA os 87.6 82.8 
CONVAIR 240 
DM gic ane 52 69.3 70.9 
| MOH .. co. 52.8 53.4 
Fee 54.6 55.5 
WAL ... rs 56.4 60.0 
CONVAIR 340/440 
are ae 58.8 53.4 
-, = “es 8 51.1 43.6 
Sa 57.7 55.2 
 —_— ake" ae 51.3 52.3 
HAL — “A 5 60.6 54.4 
OF Saas 50.2 41.3 
UAL .. 52 57.7 52.8 





*Convair 440's Only 
CURTISS C-46 


ere con ae - 58.4 
ASA Peg ae 30.4 46.0 
ASA INT'L ... 3 76.0 
BNF-C 2 43.8 
ee 5 51.5 
, I 
RID 30 89.5 
. eo : 5 18.5 50.4 
*Sept. 30, 1958 
DOUGLAS DC-3 
AAA 15 48.0 49.4 
AAH 8 55.6 55.8 
ASA ata ! 25.6 44.5 
BAL ic 45.4 43.6 
BNF ison 51.6 51.9 
CAL .. 10° 48.2 46.5 
CAP .. 18 53.2 51.9 
CBA .... 5 59.4 64.8 
CEN .. : 14 34.1 30.9 
COA .. 2 37.3 42.9 
DAL , ~~ 47.4 50.7 
DAL-C . apace 2 73.9 
FAL i> ae 48.3 56.9 
HAL ; 6 53.6 53.4 
LCA 10 38.1 41.1 
MAK : 2 35.7 44.4 
MOH 8 49.4 48.8 
NCA , - 45.2 62.1 
NEA it 56.4 56.6 
NOR ss 45.4 45.9 
NWA a) 0 51.3 50.2 
OZA , 24 44.8 47.7 
PAC ; i! 46.9 46.7 
PAI . 21 52.0 51.7 
Panagra . 4 56.5 61.7 
PNA 6 37.2 56.7 
REV 2 
'—Leased 
C—Cargo 


AIRLIFT 














Swawne sa oun & oN 


au: WMHROOrA 


POWERED BY ROLLS-ROYCE 


SAS OPENS CARAVELLE PURE JET SERVICE 
IN EUROPE, AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
AT NO JET SURCHARGE. THE SAS PURE JET 
NETWORK SERVES 22 CITIES - MORE THAN 
ANY OTHER AIRLINE IN THE WORLD! ...ALL 
THIS PLUS SAS DC-7C LUXURY LEADERSHIP 
BOTH TRANSATLANTIC AND TRANSPOLAR.... 


NNNNN IN OO—-BDA-—-RODNOOCBRONOOUWDA 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM, 638 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


— 
| 
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THE WORLD'S MOST POPULAR 


PORTABLE OXYGEN UNIT 








> 








FOR PASSENGERS 








Se00f scoo DUAL PURPOSE 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 


1S 
THIS LIST OF 


YOUR COMPANY IN 
AVIATION LEADERS 


USING THE SCOTT 56007 





American Eastern 
Boeing Fokker 
Braniff Lockheed 
Bristol National 
Canadair Northeast 
Capital Northwest 
Continental Sud Aviation 
Convair Trans World 
DeHaviland United 
Delta Vickers 
Douglas Western 
gwitt tes, 

ae? 


West Coast Office 
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Export 


The Scott 5600 Portable has 
achieved a phenomenal accept- 
ance record in the aviation indus- 
try. It is now standard oxygen 
equipment with almost every air- 
line and air frame manufacturer. 
The reason for its popularity is 
the dual oxygen-supply feature; 
constant flow to passengers and 
“demand” for crew. 

Another equally important rea- 
son is the SCOTTORAMIC Face 
Mask, which provides unlimited 
vision and protection from smoke 
and fumes. It is the greatest ad- 
vance in the history of protective 
mask design. Let us send you 





Fulton-Ventura Bldg 


complete information. 





Telok Gay W's Wale), mete) 1.) 


224 ERIE STREET * 
Southern Oxygen Co 


LANCASTER, N.Y 
250 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N.Y 


13273 Ventura Bivd., Studio City, Calif 


Circle No. 2 on Reader Service Card. 





No. Factor Avail. 
Airline Aircraft % Ton-Miles 
SOU 16 39.9 39.5 
thienanesess 2! 38.7 39.9 
oo)  . SSeeeere 2 52.2 55.2 
WCA 14 47.0 445 
WEN 2 30.3 61.1 
DOUGLAS DC-4 
CE nds mad dae 2 21.0 37.9 
ASA INT'L? 1 90.0 
aa 12 50.0 44.2 
ee 3 38.5 39.3 
ee 12 43.3 42.1 
ae : 22 69.3 62.0 
| Panagra .. 2 43.3 55.2 
ears I 38.6 46.6 
i: svigcusans Oe ; 78.2 
er 2 75.1 
Se I 77.5 90.2 
| TWAC ...... 6 ee 54.9 
DOUGLAS DC-6 
ASA ; 3 46.8 40.3 
PE nea beens 50 67.6 62.9 
ee 10 57.9 52.3 
DAL a er 61.4 64.7 
NAL kaon “4 57.8 49.2 
Panagra I 61.5 61.8 
UAL 42 69.9 63.4 
DOUGLAS DC-6A (CARGO) 
AA .. one ets 68.2 
ee ee 2 ; 
en a 68.0 
sere 3 eke 
EGS ~ ce vlan 7 68.1 
*Sept. 30, 1958 
C—Cargo 
DOUGLAS DC-6B 
er ee: 60.9 49.6 
ES ewe abe 3 67.1 52.6 
EAL 7 61.7 66.5 
ga ES ee ! 83.9 82.3 
ee 8 51.8 45.8 
NEA 10 44.4 35.4 
rere 21 55.1 52.8 
PAA-ATL ... 43 60.0 61.3 
Panagra ....... 4 56.6 61.9 
 Ckgewias . 3 81.0 70.3 
eee 4l 67.9 56.5 
RS scalars. a. 27 54.1 44.9 
*DC-6C 
DOUGLAS DC-7 
AA - 65.0 53.1 
Ee 2! 58.2 48.8 
a? 8 56.5 45.0 
ee 55 67.6 55.4 
*Includes DC-7B 
DOUGLAS DC-7B 
Ae 5 46.3 36.3 
See 7 65.2 62.3 
Panagra 5 51.0 55.3 
DOUGLAS DC-7C 
ne 6 58.6 37.7 
NWA 17 59.0 61.7 
PAA 26 60.9 59.2 
FAIRCHILD F-27 
0 Re 2 28.8 49.0 
M- dhinwedh aad 2 63.1 67.6 
Me «sveccehe = 53.4 52.9 
GRUMMAN 21A 
PS A scecess 8 63.9 63.3 
ES MD 9 60.8 42.0 
GRUMMAN 44 
eer ee 2 53.3 70.1 
* Interchange 
LOCKHEED 049 
Nigh coat 2 76.7 65.6 
SE dimeeh enackee i 51.2 31.9 
SEE kadubelehs 32 60.9 59.5 
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Removing engines from 
passengers’ ears and eyes, 


the CARAVELLE set vp a 


fashion for air travel 







of the future. 










You can relax 






in a quiet cabin 






and enjoy 












the everchanging 






panorama 






through 






new type 
optimum vision 







windows 






Ting, 






unobstructed 
by engine 
pods 








US. potent  2863.620 CARAVELLE - registered trademark 
British patent 724.052 


ae SUD AVIATION 


37 - BOULEVARD DE MONTMORENCY - PARIS (16°) - TEL. : BAG. 84-00 
SUD AVIATION CORP. 500 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW-YORK. 36. N.Y. U.S.A 










DC-8 WITH A DIFFERENCE 












eR TT 


A AiR LINES 








CANAD 


IN EARLY 1960, TCA WILL FLY THE 
FIRST ROLLS-ROYCE POWERED 


DC-8.N THE WORLD! 









VISCOUNT 








this is the mighty Conway by-pass engine . . . pioneered For long range routes, TCA chose the Douglas DC-8 The all-turbine fleet... alli Rolls-Royce powered —TC 








Rolls-Royce for civil aviation use. Other manufacturers because of the many years of Douglas experience in com- has selected the Vickers Vanguard, a large, fast turt 
re now designing their own “by-pass” or ‘‘turbo-fan’’ mercial airframe construction. TCA selected the Conway prop transport for high density routes and will use! 
t power plants “by-pass” engine for its reliability, power and economy famous turbo-prop Vickers Viscount on shorter runs 


BY 1961 79eAWS-CANADA AIR LINES 
WILL BECOME THE WORLD'S FIRST 
MAJOR INTERCONTINENTAL AIRLINE 
WITH AN ALL-TURBINE FLEET! 
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Load 
No. Factor 
line Aircraft % 


% Rev. to 
Avail. 
Ton-Miles 





LOCKHEED 749/749A 


EAL 51.7 50.7 
PNA . 4 53.3 63.2 
TWA , on 59.9 53.1 
LOCKHEED 1049 
EAL 12 54.6 55.6 
LOCKHEED 1049A 
TWA a 60.6 50.5 
LOCKHEED 1049C 
EAL ; 16 50.3 42.6 
LOCKHEED 1049G 
EAL 10 52.2 39.8 
TWA . 28 64.8 55.9 
LOCKHEED 1049H 
FLT eee ee 
NAL + 64.4 61.1 
TWA 9 48.7 49.4 
LOCKHEED 1649A 
TWA 29 66.5 62.2 
LOCKHEED LODESTAR 
MAL. ... 7 59.5 44.3 
MARTIN 202/404 
AAA .. 8 46.4 44.9 
seins. 56 52.7 55.6 
. 22 8 54.5 51.3 
TWA * 37 63.9 58.8 
* Martin 404 
VICKERS VISCOUNT 745 
CAP .. Taek ae 60.1 50.0 
NEA : 8 60.6 48.2 
VICKERS VISCOUNT 812 
CAP ; 2 67.4 61.7 
CAL 12 50.2 49.9 
Helicepter Operations 
BELL 47 
CHA . , — 34.3 * 
_ eer 
HILLER 
PE Assédectcun, 4 43.7 70.4 
SIKORSKY S-51 
EAA .... 2 38.9 
SIKORSKY S-55 
i fr Fy 52.9 58.5 
SIKORSKY S-58 
WE acuscanece, = 37.1 27.5 
VERTOL 448 
NYA 5 44.6 46.0 
; Cargo Only 
Source: Airlift Survey 


Compilations: Ray & Ray 





AIRLINE OPERATING COSTS 
rhe Boeing 707 jet transport, during 
the first 66 days of operation by Pan 
American World Airways, rang up a 
direct operating cost of 202.0¢ per 
plane mile and a direct maintenance 
cost of $241.62 per revenue flight 
hour, an AIRLIFT survey reveals. 

Although covering a limited time 
period, these statistics are the first for 
big jets in commercial service. 

First direct operating costs reported 
by operators of Fairchild F-27 twin 
turboprops reveal a range from 72.5¢ 
to 102.6¢ per plane mile. 

West Coast Airlines showed costs of 
72.5¢, Northern Consolidated 81.3¢ 
and Piedmont 102.6¢ for an average 
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. ’,,.now taking 


Lockheed: ELECTRA’S 
temperature...to 1°C. 


The AUTOTEMP is acompletely new 
instrument...a continuous null bal- 
ance 144-inch slidewire potentiometer 
combined with a linearizing analog; 
to-digital converter. Its accuracy is 
the simple attribute or phenomenon 
of its novel and basic slidewire 
potentiometer! 

Completely self-contained... tran- 
sistorized, miniaturized, hermetically 
sealed, servo-driven...the AUTO- 
Temp’s 3”-diameter case includes a 





High accuracy, and easiest needle 


pointer plus digital in-line counter 
readout, are the principal service fea- 
tures of the BH183 AuTOTEMP® jet 
engine temperature indicator. 

AUTOTEMP is designed and pro- 
duced by the makers of the JETCAL 
Analyzer®, the only jet engine tester 
used throughout the world. 


Zener reference, power supply, ampli- 
fier, servo motor, cold junction com- 
pensation and the 144-inch slidewire 
and punched tape to linearize thermo- 
couple e.m.f. for exact, counter-type 
digital readout. The needle pointer 
indicates in 50°C increments over the 
to 1200°C full range of the unit. 


Full information is contained in our Bulletin BH183 
available for the asking! 


Circle No. 3 on Reader Service Card. 











of 85.5¢ for the three operations. 

In Viscount operations, Capital Air- 
lines reported 1958 costs at 91.8¢ per 
plane-mile and Northeast 93.6¢. Costs 
at Continental for the larger Viscount 
812 ran 74.5¢. 

Among the new entries in helicopter 
operations was Vertol’s 44B, It showed 
costs of 43.9¢ per helicopter mile in 
use by New York Airways. 

Here’s how carriers fared on direct 
operating costs by type of equipment: 

Due to the varying methods em- 
ployed by the different airlines, the car- 
riers caution against using these figures 
for purposes of comparison. 



































































(Cents per plane-mile) 





Airline 1958 1957 1956 
BOEING 707 
PAA 202.0 
BOEING 377 
NWA . 155.5 158.7 156.8 
PAA-Atl 167.0 168.6 
PAA . 165.0 159.0 145.0 
CONVAIR 240 
AA .. 66.0 67.0 64.0 
MOH 101.3 94.0 99.9 
NEA 97.0 114.0 95.9 
WAL 78.0 79.0 69.2 
CONVAIR 340/440 
BNF : 72.4 78.4 70.6 
CAL 87.2 88.0 72.9 
DAL 81.2 83.8 71.9 
DAL-F 83.7 sciehee yes 
EAL * 86.4 109.8 cat 
HAL 96.02 92.0 87.5 
NAL 104.0 103.3 te 
NAL-F 93.0 eens’ wie 
UAL 110.0 112.0 84.8 
*Convair 440s only 
CURTISS C-46/CW 20 T 
ASA aun 118.0 145.0 
ASA Int'l ..... 49.3 62.2 eens 
BNF 84.2 78.5 65.6 
DAL 85.9 107.2 ake 
RID 69.5 89.0 
RID-F 75.0 76.0 
F—Foreign or International 
DOUGLAS DC-3 
AAA . 73.0 57.1 - 
AAH . 64.8 59.1 50.8 
ASA .. 81.0 89.0 ; 
BAL . 61.1 62.4 46.6 
BNF .. 48.1 52.1 42.8 
CAL 56.8 62.0 48.3 
CAP 67.3 58.0 45.7 
CBA 89.8 79.1 58.9 
CEN 64.5 63.1 54.0 
DAL 53.4 58.8 44.9 
FAL 64.0 48.5 
HAL 59.5 61.0 57.9 
LCA 65.8 50.2 
MAK 83.7 78.6 - 
MOH 67.5 72.5 57.3 
NCA . 106.8 cits ined 
NEA 60.7 71.3 55.2 
NOR 55.4 61.4 46.9 
NWA 64.5 68.6 55.7 
OZA 67.5 68.0 53.3 
PAC 62.5 58.9 
PAI 61.8 52.6 50.9 
Panagra 122.0 sib ; 
PNA 80.0 81.0 ah 
SOU 63.9 61.0 47.1 
TTA .. 58.8 58.2 Sai 
eer 50.0 60.0 48.9 
WCA 4.1 60.0 48.7 
WEN . .. 1165 “i cae 
DOUGLAS DC-4 
ASA . . 140 115.0 beds 
ASA Int'l 115.7 —— eens 
CAP 104.6 110.1 74.1 
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(Cents per plane-mile) 


(Cents per plane-mile) 




















Airline 1958 1957 1956 | Airline 1958 1957 1956 
MAK . 92.9 95.5 can LOCKHEED 749/749A 
NWA 100.2 97.3 74.1 | EAL 102.5 106.4 94.6 
NWA-F 119.0 106.1 90.4 | EAL-F 103.0 97.5 
Panagra 118.5 inne ~~ 146.0 153.0 
PNA . 89.0 115.0 TWA .... 103.7 105.2 109.3 
RAL .. 89.0 85.0 .... | TWAF 404.5 137.6 134.4 
RID .. 134.1 232.0 hes LOCKHEED 1049/1049A 
RID-F 104.8 99.0 ---. | BAL 128.0 113.5 97.0 
TWA . 98.8 87.2 90.3 | EAL-F 113.6 106.4 
TWA-F 196.2 136.1 ---» | SWB oar 
DOUGLAS DC-6 TWA 125.9 127.6 133.7 
ASA 146.0 oa bats LOCKHEED 1049¢ 
AA 86.0 86.0 80.0 | EAL ... 110.8 147.2 154.6 
AA-F 79.0 81.0 80.0 | EAL-F 106.5 140.4 146.4 
BNF-F 109.0 113.8 994 | EAL ..... 142.7 164.0 273.5 
DAL 66.8 97.8 90.1 | FALE | 132.3 166.5 iu 
NAL 108.0 128.8 98.5 | TWA 134.4 139.8 143.7 
— hee + | TWA-F 178.3 180.3 177.5 
anagra . pubs or 
UAL ... 105.0 111.0 82.2 | cy LOCKHEED 10491 
_UALF ... 85.0 cheis wen tA Pr ee 
DOUGLAS DC-6A NAL-F 157.0 ; 
AA .. 104.0 109.0 108.0 | TWA . 210.3 379.2 
AA-F 101.0 117.0 119.0 | TWA-F 187.7 210.2 
UAL 128.0 111.0 14 | LOCKHEED 1649A 
DOUGLAS DC-6B TWA 131.1 139.0 
ee 96.0 104.0 102.0 | TWA-F 167.7 167.6 
AA-F .. 88.0 97.0 103.0 MARTIN 202 
CAL 122.0 ae .. | AAA 102.0 84.8 
EAL 135.4 135.5 | PAC Saar shane 62.1 81.7 
_ NAL 123.0 132.5 gS 74.2 71.9 
NAL-F 100.0 ‘ones ooce | TURA 89.6 85.4 
aah + ys 121.0 | VICKERS VISCOUNT 744/745 
, : - ow... 91.8 84.9 
NWA-F 127.4 132.6 121.6 | a oan 
PAA-LAT 157.0 129.0 (ee Pte ’ 
Panagra 155.7 eee amet VICKERS VISCOUNT 812 
UAL 120.0 124.0 97.7 | CAP nnccccess 
UAL-F 110.0 118.0 93.2 | CAL ........ 74.5 
WAL 118.0 107.0 98.1 HELICOPTER OPERATIONS 
WAL-F -.. 1160 106.0 atl BELL-47 
CHA 721.0 
DOUGLAS DC-6C 
HAL 1477 | NYC 248.0 271.0 
HILLER 
DOUGLAS DC-7/7B8 | ACA : 251.7 
AA goes 1300 1300 123.0 | meneny 9-00 
F eeeeesens . . note 2 ae 760.0 390.0 
CAL 129.1 127.0 ok 
i sthbconel 134.9 151.0 128.1 | SIKORSKY S-55 
BALD .. .ased 140.0 150.9 135.0 | LAA 121.0 126.0 
SAD, ..cccucsce Mane 159.2 a . 215.0 
Ce kn 127.5 160.0 ate SIKORSKY S-58 
era 179.8 137.7 | CHA 353.0 
NAL-F eeeee 150.0 . . eee VERTOL 44B 
PAA Piet 126.45 147.6 194.0 | NYA .. 439.0 
... eee 188.5 --++ | Source: Airlift Survey 
EE eee 133.0 134.0 114.6 | Compilations: Ray & Ray 
UAL-F 136.0 141.0 122.8 
DOUGLAS DC-7C 
_ ae oi MAINTENANCE COSTS 
BNF-F 131.0 137.8 (Dollars per flight hour) 
NWA 143.2 129.7 Airline 1958 1957 1956 
NWA-F ...... 156.9 144.3 
PAA 133.0 179.0 “— ry 707 
FAIRCHILD F-27 
BOEING 377 
~y beeen eens one a $156.68 $174.22 $ 98.98 
ee eo 72.5 CONVAIR 240 
spain AA ........ $43.94 $32.61 $ 42.90 
a MOH ...... 54.88 38.26 60.20 
ACA joo NEA . 57.89 96.58 53.48 
1 ead we WAL 33.31 anaes 
ee ae Feat CONVAIR 340/440 
GRUMMAN 44 BNF $31.15 $ 32.60 $ 36.77 
COA ......-. 77. CAL 45.91 60.90 36.76 
LOCKHEED LODESTAR eee 35.84 50.6! 34.44 
ee 99.0 66.7 ae 36.98 33.60 Puteitin 
NAL-F 182.0 HAL 47.12 40.73 37.90 
LOCKHEED 49/049 NAL 64.21 63.34 37.24 
ae rege 168.0 157.3 - TE) Reapgeers 65.6! 75.71 39.12 
ee 112.1 97.9 101.1 * Convair 440's only 
AIRLIFT 





The Comet 4B in service on BEA routes in 1960 
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INFLATABLE 
LIFE RAFT 


NOW... 


INFLATION IN 9 SECONDS: 


A dramatically new development for survival 
at sea... Air Cruisers has developed a 25-man 
air-aspirated life raft which fully inflates in as 
little as 9 seconds. 

Compressed air is injected through a jet air 
pump which utilizes the Venturi principle to 
induce a large inflow of atmospheric air inflat- 
ing the life raft within seconds. 

Other outstanding features of this airborne 
life raft include an easy-to-board ramp and a 


THE 





- Calehdal-lam ol gele ition ame) Me Vi am @ialll-1-1a_mia-1-1-T- taeda! 


torus for floor support and integral accessory 
storage space at the center of the raft...plus 
full equipment for survival at sea. 

The only manufacturer which conducts con- 
tinuous research in survival equipment, Air 
Cruisers is America’s most experienced fab- 
ricator of rubberized nylon materials for inflata- 
bles. These compact, lightweight inflatables 
minimize storage problems. 

Your inquiries are invited. 


CORPORATION 


AIR CRUISERS DIVISION 


BELMAR, NEW JERSEY 


Circle No. 25 on Reader Service Card. 








LIFE JACKETS @ LIFE RAFTS @ HELICOPTER FLOATS @ ESCAPE SLIDES @ GAS BREATHER BAGS @ DECELERATION BAGS 
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(Dollars per flight hour) (Dollars per flight hour) Airline Hrs./ Day 
Ai-line 1958 1957 1956 | Airline 1958 1957 1956 
Boeing 707 
CURTISS C-46 DOUGLAS Dc-7¢c 4 4265680 URES RE KOO 6:42 
Tae $ 22.96 $ 60.27 BNF ....... $ 83.8! $76.10 $ 27.53 BA weer eee eee eeeeenes 6:54 
ASA Int'l 26.50 124.26 j NWA ...... 115.21 ma - Gakehes Convair 240 
BNF-C . 44.11 36.10  $ 31.37 FAIRCHILD F-27 pt ne ee ea en 6:55 
DAL ...... 42.15 79.91... NCA i > ee 4:17 
RID ....... 33.79 47.51 PAI 78.00 ...... PRP sg re 4:56 
WEN TB.020 2.2. tees WCA 15.230... WHEE evantldnscnsiue tien: 6:36 
DOUGLAS DC-3 GRUMMAN 21A 
c ir 340/440 
AAA $ 21.43 $ 19.11 cece Ee. Saadved Wa sshien  xcaban BNE ee : 7:33 
AAH ..... 19.89 33.98 $ 16.56 | ES 26.59 DU, pkivash satebenbarasa’ 6:27 
ee 26.93 — oe REV tees veeees ee eee 7:18 
BAL hm bee 34.33 32.07 16.77 GRUMMAN 44 EAL Dee Sa Te et or ra 8:38 
BNF ..... 17.25 18.24 16.32 | Coa $ 29.13 Seer eh eoeereyes ais 
ee 15.69 2807 1549 | -> SE atic dhcienkcaoadhaliteds ; 
CAP 31.94 28.37 16.43 (eee en... Serer ee 6:29 
. N/A $102.31 = $102.63 WOU <a ce sodwuchracers 5:00 
ee 55.91 50.04 29.26 
CE N 33.87 co) l A | 18.66 CAP eeosveees 129.58 l 19.38 e@erseses Curtiss C-46 
COA 59.50 ...... ,. | TWA nad reaped oe ORE ELAS OE 6:19 
| Abe 19.60 32.80 17.98 LOCKHEED 749/749A yp pile ir earn 1:51 
MAK 40.04 31.12 ce . aero $ 68.72 $ 73.14 $ 72.38 MN ok chk ee tks 5:12 
MOH 22.74 23.26 20.50 | PNA ...... 126.37 127.28 ‘eens eta RT Ae arn 5:01 
NCA 3 a ee te TWA 64.14 61.95 70.94 as hatipyeialaene a ener iget: 4:49 
nt ines; t J . a 
NOR 028 eas ina | 54, MORNIN Oey One ccc RY 
NWA 28.54 34.47 5S piecicataladaal sehen nt dai WY kecscevscorieenceee 4:24 
OZA 24.98 18.80 21.31 LOCKHEED 1049A . 
PAC _ pens RS $ 81.95 $75.90 $ 98.53 Douglas DC-3 
PAI ..... 32.00 17.93 19.04 seedame veene pa LCR IS 5:44 
Panagra 64.14 De | - -edeees EAL 79.33 81.64 99.0! GPT sa dinacvavandstvetens 3:40 
PNA ..... 39.97 42.46 ...... | EAL ....... $ 79.33 $ 81.64 = $ 99. ee ee 2:19 
ae 33.84 32.29 16.05 | LOCKHEED 1049G I ae elk oe ee) 7:20 
TA .. 26.30 25.41 18.83 | EAL $ 74.08 $ 68.56 $ 65.03 RR ene pes 5:01 
WAL .. 9.89 17.80 21.51 | TWA aE ieee 92.50 107.90 SND: ca cundenevuss mabaaida 6:48 
WCA .. 18.91 22.20 13.30 i ae 6:01 
WEN <-cc, -aleckien _ LOCKHEED 1049H GE son cevkeSdedationt cae 4:22 
seees _sshss sheses ceases EEE 
DOUGLAS DC-4 NAL ....... $80.15 $2548 ...... | PTR eost) 5:14 
ASA .. $48.02 $57.71 ...... TWA ...... sesees 100.44 a agapenpeianintse tte ee 1:09 
ASA Int'l 79.23 0% LOCKHEED 1649A _ aCe re 7:14 
CAP .. 77.84 TRRe SF SBAP TWA neck. ccnnes $ 59.48 PO cian Yates ciecarttcus 2:53 
MAK 61.84 61.98 RAN anemne eanenen SMD 5 5a 603% chabe ni hes 4:16 
NWA 75.21 74.22 41.97 , 23.48 “a7 RE oct si cedannbaceneaeis 6:00 
Panagra iy le NAL ....... $ 82. $46.78 ...... EC ee rene 2:43 
PNA 44.63 | ae MARTIN 202/404 MOH 5:02 
RAL 59.41 Mn? secdus ES $ 40.43 $33.82 ...... ld ad ea bees 3:36 
RID . 58.02 | aoe ee 42.92 38.50 ate at ae coe oe 6:23 
TWA-C 54.81 60.54 | TWA* ..... 35.15 36.31 $ 49.99 MEE’ vc oceesscnwetthecscie 7:32 
* i ON on taGacaee Lad 7:20 
DOUGLAS DC-6 oe OZA PEROT: 5:36 
ASA a ae VICKERS VISCOUNT 745 i ee an 
agar 59.64 $ 45.93 § 62.84 | CAP....... $ 78.83 $ 57.09 $ 34.55 ~ habeas, nme eth 6.48 
BNF ... 51.81 64.84 57.70 | NEA ...... 29.95 seen ewes ER Ea ae ke 1:42 
or VICKERS VISCOUNT 812 A RRS TN: 3:18 
NAL ... 80.16 112.85 61.45 | CAP ....... Ee ucecce:. atnace SE cc vsceht cae twos cum aee 5:27 
Panagra .. 330.93 es ease BMD dsccces RES kutded) santa WR. eandbintGulaebeniiatends ax 5:24 
Se eda: 105.11 125.05 55.04 : . ESRI ae 5:55 
Helicopter Operations , Se ere 5:23 
DOUGLAS DC-6A BELL 47 eT 3:36 
eee a 55.21 $ 43.98 $ 44.42 CHA 13.34 N/A 15 25 
UAL-C eeds6e 90.85 l 12.89 60.48 NYC bierg vias $ 56.78 $ 30.24 $ 28.50 ASA Douglas DCc-4 5:33 
DOUGLAS DC-68 HILLER Mt ones sanatzvices, Ae 
le: carte $ 57.04 $41.09 $ 62.18 | ACA $100.95 OE Fcbxsseoutingagueebane 6:12 
| Speen 38.68 eo aaaaes SIKORSKY S$-51 a a a 2:54 
Sh 70.78 ee a). eee $191.91 $47.22 $ 23.62 A rere ee 7:17 
. Cees 46.99 re SIKORSKY S-55 a Ee 7:06 
a 74.48 82.72 52.01 | LAA ....... $ 45.58 $ 30.92 PD int dck tac aamhese ee 4:26 
Panagra ee SIKORSKY $-58 PEE) 5 cic saee hat eewen tenes aa 
TRC eeeceees ee =  eesee8  eese80 CHA ee n: $ 47.00 N/A Pe RAL eeoceccecesseeseeeeeeesee 4:05 
Saas 86.12 100.98 53.99 amen ann RID PEATE FE ae 
Tne eters ee ee esses FOE senses. ses a ae 
DOUGLAS DC-7 C-Cargo 
ere $ 84.51 $55.93 $ 94.63 
P ee Douglas DC-6 
DAL*® ..... 100.21 148.22 109.26 Aircraft Utilization—1958 ASA — 8:22 
meee ook. 96.02 185.79 103.13 ie ia ia ERTS 8:07 
Se | Airline Hrs./Day OP oc saddseedAdddicccds ae 
—— I i os occ adae stale 8:58 
DOUGLAS DC-7B Boeing 377 RSENS E ne ORE 8:31 
Se $ 87.09 $119.74 ree ES st 15 et lenananted 9:06 Se Fete rae 5:00 
 Saeaee 72.57 85.56 $ 83.85 | SS ee ere 10:30 PE i cccnddcnhbeo menses 2:24 
| RS 126.45 147.61 32.16 Sonne tke tes cn den 7:35 OI ro en VE ca 8:12 
Gs PO ase aNaeek 192.99 Mee C-Cargo GEE ccncccsstscicnns 11:30 
MAY, 1959 
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C-Car 


PAA 


TRC 
UAL . 


WAL 


AA 
DAL* 
NAL* 
UAL 
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*Inc 


CAL . 


NWA 
PAA 


NCA 
PAI 


ACA 
gS . 


CAP 
TWA 


NAL 


AAA 
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CAP 
NEA 
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UAL—Int'l 


Douglas DC-6A 


PAA-C 
UAL-C 


go 
Douglas DC-68 


Panagra 


WAL—Int'l . 


Douglas DC-7 


ludes DC-7B 
Douglas DC-78 


PAA .. 
Panagra 


Douglas DC-7C 


Fairchild F-27 


WCA .. 


Grumman G-21 
leockheed 049 


PAC ... 


Vickers Viscount 745 


HELICOPTER OPERATIONS 
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Sikorsky $-55 


LAA a abinehe | Se 
Sikorsky $-58 
CHA sie 3:05 
Vertol 448 
NYA ; 3:41 





ATC Slows Down the Big Jets 


The 600-mph Boeing 707 has an av- 
erage airline speed of 472 mph. Sounds 
impossible, but this is what's left after 
such delaying factors as ATC, slower 
speed climb, IFR maneuverings, etc. 
eat away at its quoted cruise figure. 


At least that was the experience of 


| Pan American World Airways in some 
| 1,647 hrs. of 707 flying between Oct. 


26 and the year end. 

At National Airlines, 707s leased 
from PAA averaged somewhat less (446 
mph) in nonstop New York-to-Miami 
operations. Although NAL flew only 
174 hrs. from start of service Dec. 10 
to Dec. 31, the average is representa- 
tive of what is to be expected until 
ATC routings for jets can be improved. 

Here’s how various airlines fared 
with respect to specific type of equip- 
ment during 1958: 








Revenue Aver- 
Flight Revenue age 
Airline Hours Miles Speed 
BOEING 377 
. 78,008 19,809,295 254 
NWA 23,954 5,819,615 243 
BOEING 707 
NAL 174 77,603 446 
POREe cues 1,647 777,645 472 
CONVAIR 240 
AA 131,722 24,964,372 190 
MOH 17,014 2,970,374 175 
a obese 9,985 1,855,047 186 
WAL 12,037 2,452,388 204 
CONVAIR 340/440 
| BNF 86,638 18,097,478 209 
CAL 19,668 4,011,156 204 
eee 73,689 14,793,618 20! 
EAL * 53,504 10,137,707 189 
i... 2S 7,772 1,480,890 192 
| NAL 42,578 7,925,610 186 
I « onal 97,189 18,517,793 191 
* Convair 440's Only 
CURTISS C-46 
Y 45,769 8,574,259 187 
| ASA 2,019 348,365 173 
ASA Int'l 7,196 1,420,627 197 
BNF-C 2,466 464,891 189 
a. sodedi 8,711 1,559,574 179 
 ___ 7 57,986 10,983,289 189 
We sacs 5,971 1,081,809 18! 
DOUGLAS DC-3 
AAA 31,075 4,187,000 135 
 cwkins 10,720 1,579,080 147 
ASA 853 124,361 146 
ae 26,751 4,046,641 15! 
BNF 39,806 6,223,177 156 
| ee 29,223 4,525,818 155 





| 











Revenue Aver- 
Flight Revenue’ age 
Airline Hours Miles Speed 
CAP 39,416 5,306,542 135 
CBA 7,713 1,064,057 138 
CEN 25,286 3,731,764 148 
COA 2,442 286,559 117 
DAL 20,218 2,940,299 145 
DAL-C 835 127,400 153 
| FAL 41,283 6,181,162 150 
HAL 9,418 1,438,114 153 
LCA 21,887 3,064,414 140 
MAK 1,986 278,498 140 
MOH 15,886 2,069,398 130 
| NCA . 5,373 804,058 150 
NEA 25,635 3,511,012 137 
| NOR 76,571 10,914,306 143 
NWA 8,915 1,250,396 140 
OZA 45,003 6,351,562 14! 
PAC 18,800 2,628,464 140 
PAI 52,438 7,656,734 146 
Panagra 2,477 396,739 160 
PNA 4,887 702,886 144 
SOU 27,854 4,076,250 146 
TTA 39,109 6,162,520 158 
WAL 3,135 466,934 149 
WCA 27,522 3,730,176 136 
WEN 2,555 384,217 150 
DOUGLAS DC-4 
ASA 4,751 931,999 196 
ASA Int'l 1,214 258,027 213 
CAP 27,142 4,468,709 165 
MAK 3,213 626,339 195 
NWA 31,266 5,720,820 183 
PAA 59,450 11,687,367 197 
Panagra 2,635 527,952 200 
PNA 2,584 501,681 194 
RAL 31,630 5,926,663 187 
RID 4,163 839,310 202 
TRC 906 179,491 198 
TWA-C 8,671 1,622,087 187 
UMCA ie 
DOUGLAS DC-6 
| ASA 3,355 867,509 259 
AA 136,598 32,626,488 239 
BNF 30,581 7,692,990 252 
DAL 30,456 7,290,885 239 
NAL 10,744 2,657,757 247 
Panagra 158 41,937 265 
UAL 125,505 31,057,368 247 
DOUGLAS DC-6A 
AA 27,247 6,727,041 247 
| PAA 10,422 2,653,489 255 
UAL-C 14,645 3,700,122 253 
DOUGLAS DC-6B 
AA 70,701 17,141,203 242 
CAL 6,626 1,654,718 250 
by xades 20,535 4,925,425 240 
. _ 1,493 388,085 260 
NAL 26,261 6,359,887 242 
NEA .. 35,509 8,709,493 245 
NWA 56,714 14,143,038 249 
PAA 128,506 32,037,216 249 
Panagra 7,687 1,968,762 256 
ny. tones 5,505 1,396,811 254 
UAL 114,379 28,698,896 251 
WAL 57,185 13,529,506 237 
* DC-6C 
DOUGLAS DC-7 
Tr 178,064 52,951,368 297 
lh —Fh———- 61,787 17,317,318 280 
NAL * 27,206 7,473,577 275 
ae 177,462 53,542,523 302 
* Includes DC-7B 
DOUGLAS DC-7B 
CAL 10,870 3,170,688 292 
eR 133,746 37,036,242 277 
PAA 25,582 7,459,467 292 
Panagra 9,198 2,673,719 291 
DOUGLAS DC-7C 
BNF 21,179 6,082,956 287 
NWA ..... 43,617 12,591,460 289 
| ee 100,312 28,181,432 281 
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Revenue Aver- 
Flight Revenue age 
Airline Hours Miles Speed 
FAIRCHILD F-27 
NCA 85 18,721 220 
PA 744 150,432 202 
WA 2,108 373,926 177 
GRUMMAN 21A 
ES 5,164 628,492 122 
GRUMMAN 44 
COA 623 59,037 95 
LOCKHEED 049 
BNF 221 50,203 227 
CAP 17,909. 3,723,314 208 
TWA 90,142 20,624,864 229 
LOCKHEED 749/749A 
EAL 48,015 10,748,599 224 
PNA 11,144 2,802,523 251 
TWA 84,024 19,405,607 231 
LOCKHEED 1049 
EAL 35,478 8,715,101 246 
LOCKHEED 1049A 
TWA 24,668 6,321,225 256 
LOCKHEED 1049C 
EAL 48,209 12,136,003 252 
LOCKHEED 1049G 
EAL 31,005 7,692,768 248 
TWA 96,068 25,809,588 269 
LOCKHEED 1049H 
NAL 11,728 3,046,477 260 
TWA 19,946 5,222,635 262 
LOCKHEED 1649A 
TWA , 92,134 25,790,271 280 
LOCKHEED LODESTAR 
NAL 2,602 400,456 154 
MARTIN 202/404 
eee 12,777 2,155,728 169 
EAL * 146,705 26,174,137 178 
PAC 15,089 2,755,583 183 
TWA * 68,329 12,557,058 184 
* Martin 404 
VICKERS VISCOUNT 745 
CAP 167,179 42,234,855 253 
NEA 4,388 1,004,107 229 
VICKERS VISCOUNT 812 
SS 238 65,542 275 
2008 12,202 3,371,670 276 
HELICOPTER OPERATIONS 
BELL 47 
CHA 3,625 203,257 56 
NYC 195 11,790 60 
SIKORSKY S-55 
| ae 8,355 593,267 7! 
SIKORSKY S-58 
CHA 4,856 415,309 86 
VERTOL 448 
NYA 3,921 227,420 58 
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FUEL/OIL ANALYSIS 


Fuel and oil bills for the U.S. sched- 
uled airlines reached an all time high 


of $313 million in 


1958 as carriers 


purchased some 1.7 billion gallons of 


lons of oil. 
Turbine fuel purchases amounted to 


93.8 million gallons and, 
costs of $500,000 for Pan American, 
approached the $10 million mark. 


avgas and jet fuel and 21.7 million gal- 


assuming 


Average kerosene costs per gallon, 





1959 


to CAB, 


based on direct averaging of gallons 
and costs reported 
Northeast paid 9.7¢, Capital 
Eastern 10.3¢ and Continental 10.7¢. 


show 
10.14, 


By way of comparison, the domestic 
airlines as a group paid an average 
17.6¢ a gallon in buying some 1.1 bil- 


1958 Fuel & Oil Consumption 





TURBINE FUEL 


Capital 

Continental 

Eastern ... 

Northeast 

Northern Consolidated 
Pan American 
Piedmont 

West Coast 


Totals 


AVGAS 


American 
Braniff 
Capital 
Continental 
elta 
Eastern 
National 
Northeast 
Northwest 
TWA 
United 
Western 


Totals 


American 
Braniff 
Delta 
Eastern 
Mackey 
National 
Northwest 
Pan American 
Alaska 
Atlantic 
Latin America 
Pacific 
Panagra 
Resort ‘ 
Trans-Caribbean 
TWA 


United 
Western 


Totals 


Chicago on 
Los Angeles 
New York 


Totals 


Aaxico 

Aerovias Sud 

Flying Tigers 

Riddle 

Seaboard & Western 
Slick . 


Totals 


Alaska Airlines 
Alaska Coastal 
Aloha (TPA) 
Caribbean 
Cordova 

Ellis 

Hawaiian 
Northern Consolidated 
Pacific Northern 
Reeve 

Wien Alaska 


Totals 


Allegheny 
Bonanza 
Central 
Frontier 
Lake Central 
Mohawk 
North Central 
Ozark 
Pacific? 
Piedmont 
Southern 
Trans-Texas 
West Coast 


Totals 


1 Oil expense included in fuel. 











lion gallons of aviation gasoline. 
Here’s how airlines reported fuel gal- 
lonage and costs to CAB: 





























Gallons Expense ($) 
Fuel Oil Fuel Oil 
78,615,981 19,401 7,966,830 232,364 
6.176.749 60 660,957 13,218 
885'632 509 91,395 1'045 
2,342'794 495 228/040 5'122 
47'960 5824 : 
4,884'487 1 2ii NA NA 
270.210 1% 20,733 381 
657.755 189 79,717 2,494 
93,881,568 21,941 9,053,496 254,624 
DOMESTIC 
224,592,933 3,381,304 41,405,201 1,282,789 
44'317 473 485,734 7'482'167 178.468 
19'873.620 295020 3'340,456 92,068 
23'270:551 220'378 3'816,435 125,560 
68'263,376 956, 12089'903 327'931 
203:972:280 2,845,257 35'336.543 1,005'840 
45,749 601 561.667 7/050; 159 186,003 
20'368'816 223'332 3'783,213 98,097 
59:210.02 804:918 10'074'058 88164 
175'889.405 2,061'524 29'512,679 673.970 
220:217'673 3396.19! 40:233 806 1,205'750 
25,644:71 | 279'465 4,674.486 121367 
1, 131,370,460 15,511,256 198,799, 106 5,586,007 
INTERNATIONAL 
5,977,097 90,117 1,106,231 32,155 
5'723,894 76.095 1'332'816 55.782 
3'812.478 58.742 793/918 40:065 
20'885'267 297'240 3,720'362 107'521 
1'084'417 10;900 214.013 1 
3'345,866 ‘058 548.967 15,357 
17'078.928 245'788 3,826,531 147'414 
3,412,883 39,420 821,917 18,953 
88'300:520 1,207 :256 19,163,430 764'670 
61'430:805 804.149 12'066,294 363'726 
50'015,304 594'330 11'143,989 344'823 
9,825,641 146,748 2'653,295 128 889 
6,868.17! 68'150 1'335,362 1 
2'578,771 36.097 656.942 ; 
49'784'167 648'914 11,290,093 401,188 
9.442845 147.444 1'778. 166 52'330 
1443144 13'944 321'487 8.963 
~ 341,010,199 4,525,392 72,773,813 2,481,836 
HELICOPTERS 
sds 634,891 6,213 128,968 
37°71! 6:360 71976 , 
630.967 11'022 NA 
"1,643,569 23,595 200,944 
ALL CARGO 
7,716,727 94,504 1,514,920 1 
1'438°377 16.678 377.146 14,899 
24'838'438 265'80! 5,575,871 203'388 
0.218.987 131.798 2'222.958 70,367 
14,877,083 228: 407 NA NA 
4:204679 50'920 995,058 33,801 
63,294,291 788,108 10,685,953 322,455 
ALASKA AND TERRITORIAL 
3,265,009 41,738 746,132 27,603 
523.061 6.928 146,838 
1,073'248 14.350 192.027 8,559 
767,564 7,966 165,372 
276911 7'438 93.795 
275: 424 2'909 79 290 
3,3221649 51077 688.179 31,907 
808'191 9'247 336,347 
6,170,548 72'866 1,256,055 37,959 
888.440 9.795 NA NA 
1,598,677 25,599 599,646 
~~ 18,969,722 249,913 4,303,681 106,028 
LOCAL SERVICE 
es 6,128,409 102,011 1,137,211 47,393 
2'835,623 30'588 519.413 16,065 
2'715,827 38.435 479.108 22410 
4'541.474 44.391 NA NA 
2'356.813 23,726 448,336 14,134 
5\302.463 74.140 1,030'597 32'234 
8.072.914 62'867 1'375,833 32'322 
4'322'293 36.816 789,467 17:628 
5259 542 61.307 NA 
mg 5.621.219 60.09% 954, 705 27,873 
2'933.734 37651 530.443 18'046 
3'982'478 58368 637.576 26.215 
2'928.627 27'873 524'190 14'892 
"57,001,616 658,269 8,426,879 269,212 


2 Pacific gallonage estimated. 


Source: Ray & Ray. 
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OZARK EXPANSION 
Adds Important New Service in 10-State Area 
































Ozark now serves 52 cities over 5,273 route 
miles throughout the Midwest... flying 
more than 9,000,000 scheduled miles and 
carrying over 600,000 passengers annually. 
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The Businessman’s Air Line 
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FLIGHTEX FABRIC 


WORLD‘’S PREMIER. AIRPLANE FABRIC 


THE DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


FOR: AIRCRAFT FABRICS « TAPES « ACOUSTICAL INSULATION 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. 





Vorth Street ¢ New York 


> Monufacturers of Fabrics od Tapes for the rer rd stry 








Circle No. 6 on Reader Service Card. 








ENGINE OVERHAUL 


Significant time advances in the 
first turbine engine to be placed in 
service in the U.S. (Rolls-Royce Dart) 
spell promising days ahead for airline 
cost control specialists. 

In the short span of four years since 
it entered service with Capital Air- 
lines, the. Rolls-Royce turboprop has 
moved consistently up to the thresh- 
old of the highest piston overhaul 


| times. During 1958 Capital advanced 
| its Darts another 300 hours, from 


1,600 to 1,900. Northeast operates its 
at 1,700, Continental at 1,200 and 
both Piedmont and West Coast at 
1,000 hours. 

First appearance of the Allison 501 
engine on airline engine rosters shows 
an overhaul time of 800 hours for 
American and 1,000 for Eastern. How- 
ever, operation in both instances has 
been too brief to set an overhaul time 
extension in motion. 

Another important newcomer is the 
Pratt & Whitney JT3, being operated 
800 hours between overhaul by both 
Pan American and American. 

In piston engine operation, a high 
of 2,225 hrs. was achieved by Eastern 
Air Lines with Wright 3350-BD1 en- 
gines. Close behind was United with 
a 2,200 hr. overhaul for Pratt & Whit- 
ney CB-16 engines installed in DC-6s 
In Wright turbo compound, service 
overhaul periods range from a low of 
1,000 hrs. to a high of 1,500. 

Here’s how airlines reported ap- 
proved overhaul periods at the year 
end: 








Airline Model Time (Hrs.) 
ALLISON 501 

AA D-13 800 

EAL D-13 1,000 

CONTINENTAL 0470 
ACA K 1,000 
ES K 800 
FRANKLIN 200 
CHA C-32 600 
JACOBS 
ACA L6éMB 1,000 
LYCOMING 435 

NYA AID 600 
Paw 985 

ACA AN4 1,500 

| ES AN1I&3 1,300 

LAA B-4 1,100 
P&aW 1340 

ASA ANI 700 

LAA 40 800 
Paw 1830 

AAA 92 1,300 

AAH 92 1,400 

| ACA 92 1,000 

| ASA 92 1,000 


























Air! xe Model Time (Hrs.) Airline Model Time (Hrs.) Airline Model Time (Hrs.) 
the BAL 90D 1,200 WRIGHT 2600 CAL DA4 1,300 
in BN 92 1,350 ACA 20 800 DAL DA2-4 1,300 
art) CB $3C4G 1,050 EAL DA-I 1,500 
line CEI 90, 92 1,200 WRIGHT 3350 or EA-3, DA-4, ae os 
paw 1830 BNF BA-3 1000 Nal DA 300 
rm FA S/C 3G 1,100 EAL BD-| 2,225 a ~~ a 
- HA 92 1,400 EAL CB-I 1,800 54, DA.4 1'300 
has NE 92 1,300 PNA BD-| 2.000 - , 
‘ SWB DA-3 1,400 
>sh- PA 92 1,400 TWA BA-3 1,500 7 DA3 1'200 
aul ot —s —— Tan BD. 2,100 TWA EA-3 1,000 
: SO J 90-D 1,300 TWA CB-! 1,500 EA? 1100 
ced TT 92 1,300 TWA “ an 
rom WAL 92 1,300 WRIGHT TURBO COMPOUND vate DASSMA ‘ 
its -_— SOLS Ame AA DA2-4 1,300 Source: Airlift Survey 
and P&aW 2000 BNF EA-| 1,200 Compilations: Ray & Ray 
at ASA 7M2 1,600 
CAP 7M2 1,600 
501 EAL D-5 1,900 
ian NWA 2SD136 1,700 
PNA 2$13G6-D5 1,600 
tor RAL 7M2 1,700 
ow- RID 7M2 1,450 
has SWB 7M2 1,600 
las TWA 9 1,600 
c 
P&W 2800 
the AA 34 1,700 | 
ited AA 83AM7 2,000 
oth AA 83AM7-CBI6 1,900 
AAA 77-CBI6 1,300 
h ASA 75 1,100 
ig ASA CBI7 1,300 
= | ae ALLEGHENY 
en- BNF 83AM5 1,800 
vith DAL CB-16 1,700 | 
Me DAL CB-16 1,900 
e |B ; is AIRLINES 
-6S, EAL CB-3 1,700 
yice EAL CB-17 1,920 
of HAL CB-17 1,500 
HAL CB-3 1,600 
MOH CA-3 1,400 
ap- NAL CB-16/17 1,700 
ear NEA CBIé 1,700 
NWA CB-16/17 1,900 
PAA CB-17 1,900 
ae P&W 2800 
_ aa a = CARRIED REGULARLY on business 
a ~ oon 1,700 trips between 50 key cities in the 
A -16 CV-340 1,700 : ta ; 
jo UAL CB-16 DC-6 2,200 Middle Atlantic industrial area. . . 
| UAL CB-16 DC-6B 2,000 
UAL CB-I7 DC-6A & BT 1,600 
WAL CB-16 1,700 
= WAL 1900 CARRIED FREQUENTLY on vaca- 
paw 4360 tion and convention trips to Atlantic 
on NWA B-6/CB2 1,300 City and other top shore resorts. . . 
PAA B-6 1,500 
Paw JT3 
000 AA Cb 800 CARRIED THRIFTILY by people 
PAA ce 600 | who travel in groups of 10 or more 
400 ROLLS-ROYCE DART | and save one-third of the round-trip 
ee fare an Allegheny exclusive! 
CAP 510 1,900 tee . 
500 CAL 525 1,200 
300 NEA 510 1,700 
100 PAI 511 1,000 
WLA 511 1,000 
700 WRIGHT 1820 
800 CAP 202A 1,600 
CHA HE2 600 q 
" DAL 202A 1,600 AIRLINES ... 20 years of Scheduled Service 
3 MOH 202A 1,400 . : . : 
400 NAL 62024 1450 Washington National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 
| NOR 202A 1,300 
000 NYA HE2 500 | Circle No. 4 on Reader Service Card. 
MAY, 1989 






































AIRCRAFT SEATING No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Airlines report a wide variety of Airline seats Aircraft Airline seats Aircraft 
seating arrangements for transports in Cap 24 18 DOUGLAS DC-78 
service today. The influx of high- CBA 30 5 CAL 72 5 
density layouts, interiors designed for ery 4 EAL = + 
two-class service, etc., have erased the 4) 24 17 PAA 58* 3 
fixed arrangements of the past. HAL 31 6 Panagra 58 5 
The Douglas DC-3, for years a 2l- LCA 26 10 * Average 
passenger airplane, now averages 25 1 = ; DOUGLAS DC-7¢ 
seats, hits a high of 31 in Hawaiian ey = i mt ,. 
Airlines’ operation. It still retains the Wor 2% 32 ong 66* 2% 
original 21-place layout at Central, OZA 21 24 *Average 
Ozark and Panagra. ey ~ = FAIRCHILD F-27 
The Boeing 707, although capable Penegre 21 4 NCA 40 2 
of extending cabin seating to new pna 28 4 PAI 36 4 
highs, is being operated by Pan Ameri- SOU 26 16 WCA 40 . 
can at a mixed luxury-class and tourist TTA 21-23 2! LOCKHEED 049 
sea ing for passengers. t this WEN 27 2 CAP 56-72 il 
figure, it has only seven more seats Leased TWA 8! 32 
than Douglas DC6B coach interior DOUGLAS DC-4 LOCKHEED ELECTRA 
used by Eastern Air Lines. CAP 55 12 EAL 70 9 
Tabulated here are capacities by air- oo ot = LOCKHEED 749/749A 
craft model as of December 31: = “ 2 EAL 60 7 
anagra 46 PNA 6 4 
y ; N ; PNA 50 ! TWA 55 39 
— NO. O 0.0 DOUGLAS DC-6 
Airline seats Aircraft pA 58 26 L LOCKHEED 1049 12 
BOEING 377 BNF 20-52* 10 - 
DAL 7 7 LOCKHEED 1049A 
PAA 55° | 42 ; TWA 64 9 
NWA 83 9 —T 
es tl UAL 50-72 42 LOCKHEED 1049 
” *Combination service EAL 88 16 
PAA Soa er 6 DOUGLAS DC-6B LOCKHEED 1049G 
AA 66 2! EAL 70 10 
CONVAIR 240 CAL 65 3 TWA 57-65 28 
_ bon EAL 102 7 LOCKHEED 1649A 
CONVAIR 340 NEA 74-76 10 TWA \ 29 
BNF ae 3! NWA 50-76 2! MARTIN 2-0-2/404 
CAL 44 8 PAA 66 43 36-44 : 
DAL 37-44 28 Panagra 75 os + 40 54 
EAL ae 20 UAL 58-75 4! PAC 44 8 
HAL 52 WAL 60-66 21 TWA 40 37 
UAL 44 52 -(C) 87 6 
DOUGLAS DC-3 C-Coach *Average VICKERS VISCOUNT 745 
AAA 24-26 15 DOUGLAS DC-7 CAP y+ - 
AAH 28 8 AA 63-91 ss 0: NEA 
BAL 28 10 DAL 69-80 18 VICKERS VISCOUNT 812 
BNF 24 ig 90 3 CAP 52 2 
CAL 24 10: UAL 54-86 55 CAL 52 12 
1958 ACCIDENT RECORD 
The safety record of the U.S. air- Pass. & Crew ie 
lines, marred principally in 1958 by Date Location Fatalities Remarks-Findings 
two major collisions with military air- ests i ce - rae = 
craft, still proved air transportation is 4/6 Saginaw, Mich. 47 Capita! Viscount stalled on approach d 
one of the safest if not the safest form teep turn in gusty wearer. 
of transportation. 4/21 Las Vegas, Nev. 47 Collision, United DC-7 and USAF F 
For the seventh year in succession, Resulted trom high roe dae aut CAA 
combined domestic and international gg a adage nib gy sagt Ahamggs 
operations recorded a fatality rate of . ma, 
less than one per 100 million passen- ; batten Commit ail ae iin 
ger miles; 0.4 for domestic and only 0.2 5/20 Brunswick, Md. " ee ee ae , Ane 
: . Guard T-33. Resulted from failure of ANG 
for international, to be exact. pilot to exercise proper and adequate 
The two collisions, one at Las Vegas vigilance. 
and another at Brunswick, Md., ac- 8/15 er re 24 sacttiened Cantale en enaceech, Oelitass 
counted for 58 of the year’s total of udqgment and technique of pilot during 
139 fatalities. Poor pilot judgment in ILS approach in failure to abandon ap 
two others, Northeast at Nantucket and proach when visibility reported at 1/8 mii 
Braniff at Miami, accounted for 33 fa- insernational 
talities. 3/25 Miami, Fla. 9 Braniff DC-7. Failure of pilot to ma nte 
In another, after more than a year altitude during eg = - air 
of study, CAB blamed an _ unantici- port after engine fire during takeot. 
pated stall during a steep turn as the 6/2 Manila, Philippines I Pan American 377 on approach. No pub 


cause of Capital Airlines’ Viscount 
accident on an approach at Saginaw, 
Mich. 


94 


shed report (Circumstantial). Propeller 
failed, blade penetrated cabin causing one 
passenger fatality. 
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Annual reports of 1958 salaries of 
oficers of the following airlines have 
been filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
yard. These figures are taken from 
he Schedule G-42 reports. Figures 
g.ven are salaries unless otherwise 
s:ated. Where date of entry into office 

shown, the salary covers the period 
beginning at that time. 


- = 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


FICERS: C. R. Smith, pres., $85,000; Wm. J. 
Hogan, exec. v.p.-fin. $70,000; ©. M. Mosier, exec. 
opr., $70,000: C. A. Rheinstrom, exec. v.p.- 
es (4-1-58"), $52,500; C. W. Jacob, sr. v.p. & 
— C. R. Speers, sr. v.p.-sales, $55,000; 
T t. Bay v.p., $30,000; G. J. Brandewiede, v.p., 
$32 e S Dunlap, v.p., $25,000; L. E. ae: 
‘ ar cont., $36,667; P. W. Kayser, v.p., $40,000 
W. Littlewood, v.p $35,000: W. Player, v.P.. 
$36,667; G. M. Sadler, v.p., $25,000; N. L. Smith, 
$30,000; E. C. Taylor, v.p., $33,056; G. C. 
Van Nostrand, v.p., $40,583; M. Whitlock, V.P., 
$27,500; P. G. Larie, treas., $24,000; M. G. Beard, 
t. v.p., $24,000; J. V. Dooley, asst. v.p., $21,222; 
R. A. Goebel, asst. v.p., $24,028; W. B. Hickman, 
t. v.p., $22,500; W. G. Hobbs, asst. v.p. 
21-58") $17,020; T. F. Holder, asst. v.p., $18,000; 
J. D. Hungerford, asst. v.p., $21,528:' W. C. 
Lawrence, asst. v.p., $25,000; D. F. O'Donoghue, 
sst. v.p., $26,528: H. D. Reynolds, asst. v.p. 
17-58*), $9,338: M. L. Rinehart, asst. v.p. & 
reas., $28,500; M. W. Shipley, Asst. v.p., 
$22,000: A. E. Smick, asst. v.p., $22,222; C. H. Start- 
up, asst. v.p., $20,000; D. D. Taylor, asst. v.p. (5- 
21-58"), $20,420; W. G. Whitney, asst. v.p.. $24,000 
F. C. Wiser, asst. v.p., $24,792; V. J. Long, 
sst. cont. & asst. secy., $22,000; C. N. Oursler, 
asst. cont., $28,500: W. J. Corbett, asst. treas. & 
ysst. secy., $18,500; A. A. Paradis, asst. secy 
$I7,11l; A. R. Bone, reg. v.p., $32,500; W. N. 
Bump, reg. v.p., $32,500; R. L. Fitzpatrick, reg 
r $23, 333; S. G. King, reg. v.p $27,500 
H. J. . eg. v.p., $22,396. 


*—Date entered office 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


FFICERS: Charles S$. Thomas, pres.? $27,175; 
Warren Lee Pierson, chm. of board & dir., $62,467; 
E. O. Cocke, sr. v.p.-sales & dir., $33,700; A. V. 
Leslie, sr. v.p.-finance, treas., $33,700; George 
Betts, v.p.-purchasing, $21,280; F. E. Busch, v.p.- 
H. Clay, v.p.-adm. svcs. & dir.2, $4,603; F. G. 
perations, $29,864; J. H. Clemson, v.p., $24,!I1; 
P. G. Desautels, v.p.-pass. serv., $24,)11; R. M. 
Dunn, v.p.-o'haul & maint. & stores, $20,806: 
C. S. Fullerton, v.p. & gen. sales mor., $23,647: 
G. L. Gilmore, v.p.-pub. re $19,316; C. E. 
McCollum, v.p. -national accounts $18,664; R. W. 
Rummel, v.p.-engr., $19,258; T. K. Taylor, v.p. 
$23,244; J. W. Thomas, v.p.-civic affairs, $18,045; 
J. D. Harrigan, v.p.-reg. sales, $15,642: J. W. 
Letzkus, v.p.-reqg. sales, $19,002; L. P. Marechal, 
v.p.-reg. sales, $16,881; R. Mazzarrini, v.p.-reg 
sles, $16,598; R. E. Montgomery, v.p.-reg. sales 
$19,720; A. L. Stewart, v.p.-reg. sales®, $4,177: 
E. W. Barker, asst. secy., $13,499: R. Duckworth, 
orporate secy., $16,440; and W. E. Rooker, asst. 
treas. $16,328 

NOTES: 1 Elected president 7-15-58 

2Resigned as v.p.-adm. serv. |-3!-58. 
* Retired 2-28-58 


UNITED AIR LINES 


OFFICERS: W. A. Patterson, pres., $/00,000; R. 
Johnson, sr. v.p.-sales & pub. rel., $50,000; J. 
Herlihy, sr. v.p.-engrg. & mntce., $50,000; D. 
Magarrell, sr. v.p. trnsp. serv., $50,000; D. R. 
Petty, sr. v.p.-flight oper., $48,000: Curtis Barkes, 
sr. v.p.-fin. & prop $50,000: R. F. Ahrens, 
sr. v.p.-personnel, $39,000; Hal E. Nourse, sr. v.p.- 
econ. controls, $32,000; C. F. McErlean, v.p.-asst 
pres., $32,000: S. P. Martin, secy. of corps. & 
asst. to pres., $20000; Rexford E. Bruno, compt 
& asst. secy, $24,000; A. M. deVoursney, v.p. & 
treas.. $25,000: R. M. Ruddick, v.p.-asst. to pres 
(1-30-58*), $17,600; J. E. Moore, v.p.-asst. to pres 
1-30-58"), $24,000; W. C. Mentzer, v.p.-enarg. & 
mntce. (1-30-58*), $30,500: W. P. Hoare, v.p.- 
mntce (1-30-58*), $26,000: O. T. Larson, v.p.- 
arnd. services (1-30-58* $28,000; O. C. Enge, 
v.p.-psgr. service, (1-30-58"), $24,000; I. E. Som- 
mermeyer, v.p.-flying (1-30-58*), $28,000: J. M. 
Hodgson, v.p.-fit. adm. (1-30-58"), $25,900; B. B. 
Gragg, v.p.-marketing (1-30-58"), $27,400: H. J. 
Merchant, v.p.-sales mar. (1-30-58* $24,000; D. 
V. O'Leary, v.p.-purch. & stores (1-30-58"), $24,000 
D. C. Meenan, v.p.-facil. & prop. (1-30-58*) 
19,000; C. M. Mason, v.p.-empl. rel. (1-30-58*) 
$23,600; T. Lee, Jr., v.p.-educ. & trng. (1-30-58*) 
$15,500; L. F. Hampel, v.p.-bus. research (1-30-58*) 


zn>m 
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OFFICERS: E. V. Rickenbacker, chrm. of board, ©. A. Glover, asst. v.p.. (4-11-58°), $6,064 
gen. mgr. $47,396; $1,000 bonus & indir; T. F. 235 shares; Beverly Griffith, oath V.p. (6- 
Armstrong, pres. & dir., $34,089; $1,000 bonus & $4,047; J. A. Hamill, asst. v.p. (5-23-58*), 


indir; §$.'L. Shannon, ‘sr. v.p.| & ‘dir, $29,219; Herrison Knapp, asst. v.p. (4-11-58*), 38.079; 


$1,000 bonus & indir: T. a Creighton, treas. T. Raymond, asst. v.p. (5-23-58*), $8.7 


$6,848; Graydon Hall, asst. v. 6-27-58"), $4,047; 
AIRLINES REPORT EXECUTIVE SALARIES EL. Willtams, asst, ve. (6:2380°) sete BD. 
. L. Sinkler, asst. v.p. eo $6,578; H. W. 
$19,200; and ¥, E. Alberts, v.p.-indus. engrg. Cutshall, asst. v.p. (5-23-58"), $5,804; A. 
(1-30-58*), $18.5 Tirrell, asst. vp. (5-23-58°), $5,819; J. E. Reinke, 
NOTES: + entered office. asst. v.p. (5-23- $8,126; “" G. Dobbs, asst 
‘Dn se), mt sis i * A be nnett, asst. s 
(6-27- , . E. Baskind, asst. v.p. - 
EASTERN AIR LINES ee), "$4 ©. W. Chamal "ut vp sides 
salary, 


& ‘dir., $17,045; $1,000 bonus & indir.; L. P. "Arnold,  Sundem, asst. ae (6- * 58°), $4,624; E. E. Hahn, 


v.p., $21,915; M.'M. Frost, v.p., $26,784; William asst. treas., $10,104; C. J. Simons, asst. 


Van Dusen, v.p., $24,349: | Charles roesch, v.p., $9,811; J. G. Warlick, asst. secy., $9,740; 


treas., 


and 


$18,334; J. H. Brock, v.p., $19,480; Robert Ram- G. A. Wallen, asst. secy $9,591; P. H. Brattain, 


speck, v.p., $19,480; W. L. Morrisette, v.p., $18,334; $12,000 advisory fees. ; 
J. H. Halliburton, v.p. (4-11-58*), $15,315 salary, NOTES: *—Date entered office. 


472 yh B. T. Dykes, v.p., $28,830; G. A. Smith, **—Includes $12,000 paid under advisory 
2d v.p., $19,480; R. S. Lipp, ‘secy., $9,591; M. contract. 

Lethbridge, asst. v.p. 5-23-58*), $8,178: M. B. 

Wesipnes, cet. vp. Ieee, Pas: reams NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


Sharpe, asst. v.p. (5-23-58"), $9,325: A. L. Chabot, 


asst. v.p. (5-23-58%), $11,511; D. C. McRae, asst. OFFICERS: Croil Hunter, chm. of board, $35,417; 


v.p. (6-27-58*), $6,840; F. E. Williams, asst. v.p. Donald W. Nyrop, pres., $67,333; Melcoim 8. s. 


(5-23-58"), $6,578: M. O. Byrd, asst. v.p. (5-23-58*), Mackay, exec. v.p., $30,000; Frank c. 


v.p 
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HOKANSON—H-35 


AIRLINE GROUND SUPPORT 
SELF-MOBILE UNIT 


Since the Hokanson H-35 was introduced last year it has 
been placed in service by airlines operating in four conti- 
nents. This versatile, self-mobile ground air conditioning 
unit has proven itself in actual airline field performance in 
the arctic circle, in dry desert heat, and humid tropics. 1 
It offers 67% greater cooling capacity than any other 
mobile unit...instant change from cooling to heating... 
trouble-free dry type condenser...one engine to propel 
vehicle and drive equipment...plus less capital investment, 
less maintenance, and lower operating cost. Designed and 
built by the nation’s leading exclusive manufacturer of 
aviation and missile ground air conditioning equipment. 








Write today for our H-35 descriptive booklet /@ 
and our current missile GSE brochure. J 





H-35 Mobile Air Conditioner 
Cc. G. HOKANSON COMPANY, INC. 


2140 Pontius Avenve * Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


“RELIABILITY IN SPECIALIZED AIR CONDITIONING” 
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eperations & engr., $28,958; Gordon M. Bain, and R. E. Wieland, v.p., $15,000, $1,622 expenses. 

vps, dary ew Cc. —-. Ve-cer NOTES: *—Date entered office. t—Term expired. 

sonnel, ; A. E. Floan, v.p. secy., $22,000; 

William J. Eiden, treas., $23,958; Alroy D. Piepgras, CAPITAL AIRLINES 

asst. comptrolier, $12,583; Donald H. Hardesty, OFFICERS: J. H. Carmichael, chrm. of board ?, 

asst. treas $12,875; Dale Merrick, asst. v.p $33,467; David H. a, pres., $59,517; R. G. 

properties, $13,583; C. L. Stewart, v.p.-plans Lochiel, sr. v.p., treas dir., $32,734; W. H. 

$17,375; Paul L. Benscoter, v.p.-Orient region Johnson, sr. v.p. (9/1! See) $13,011; J. B. Franklin, 

$18,575; Frank J. Scott, asst. sec $!1,417:; Phillip v.p., $28,370; R. J. Wilson, v.p., $24,278; Hayes 

T. Drotning, v.p.-pub. rel., $18.75: and Leonard Dever, v.p. & secy., $19,095: Read 9. Chalfant, 

S. Holstad, comptroller (resigned 1/31/58), $1,667 asst. v.p. 43/18/58"), ser Ae S. se ee 

asst. v.p. comptroiler, $!7,359: R. . Hardesty, 

NATIONAL AIRLINES oe imn pee. =. A ne. .* 

FFICERS: at ° kc . $48,000. $18.273 15,177; Waller B. Smith, asst. secy., $9,678; R. P. 

os ay F ayes / sey ts Wright, asst. treas., $16,070; and O'Ferrell Estes, 

expenses; W. B. Caldwell, Jr., asst. treas., $12,000 asst. treas. $14,879. P : 

$698 expenses; L. W. Dymond, v.p., $20,000, $727 NOTES: *—Date entered office 

expenses; R. A. pritegerald, v.p., $15,000, $329 —Resigned 7/22/58 

expenses: R. P. reman, secy. & dir., $15,000 

$1,133 expenses; R. S$. Grant, asst. v.p., $15,000 BRANIFF AIRWAYS 

A. G. Hardy, sr. v.p., $24,000, $2,197 expenses: OFFICERS: Charles E. Beard, pres., $72,000. $5 265 

W. F. Johnson, asst. secy. & asst. treas., $15,000 bonus & indir., $4,218 expenses; J. W. Miller 

$680 expenses; John L. Morris, v.p., $15,000, $3,696 exec. V.p., $46,000, $1,381 bonus & indir., $1, 482 

expenses; G. W. Paul, asst. v.p $12,000. $3! expenses; C. G. Adams, v.p.-fin. & secy. "$33,000 


expenses; W. A. Perry, = $12,625, $1,017 $1,170 bonus & indir $!,097 expenses; R. . 
expenses; H. K. Pike, “salt sét). $2,188; Shrader, v.p., $18,000, $1,215 bonus & indir.; R. 
J. M. Rosenthal, sr. v.p 029 expenses: V. Carlton, v.p.-operations, $36,000, $2,565 bonus 
Cc. F. Sharp, asst. v.p., ae ? Sil expenses; & indir., $1,527 expenses; Rex Brack, v.p.-traffic 
W. Sternberg, sr. v.p., $24,000, $4564 expenses & sales, $24,000, $1,665 bonus & indir $5 205 





TRANS-TEXAS 


AIRWAYS 


FASTEST-LOWEST COST 
|Moleor-1M—)-1a'4(e1- Via lial- 
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p 


FASTEST FLYING TIMES* LOWEST OPERATING COSTt 


(MILES PER HOUR) (CENTS PER REVENUE MILE) 









TTA Super Starliner 159.5 TTA Super Starliner 101.79 





DC-3 Average 146.3 DC-3 Average 119.20 
Mixed Fleet Average 150.0 Mixed Fleet Average 154.85 
All Carriers Average 147.8 All Carriers Average 129.84 


*CAB Form 41 Reports, 4th Quarter, 1958, Local Service Airlines 
tOperating Costs Cover September, October, November, 1958 ( 
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trendy Tl — 


TTA — first with Super Starliners. 
TTA — fastest local service airline. 


TTA — the only one of 13 local service 
airlines to pay a cash dividend. 


Keeping pace with 
the South and Southwest 


TRANS-TEXAS 


AIRWAYS 


Route of the Super Starliners 
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expenses; Malcolm Harrison, v.p.-industria! 
$20,000, $1,365 bonus & indir., $866 expenses 
Walter Henshel, v.p.-pub. rel., $20,000, $! 345 
bonus & indir., $917 expenses; V. A. Kropff, a 
v.p.-exec. projects, $13,200, $855 bonus & ind 
$648 expenses; O. W. Crane, treas., $14,849 
$980 bonus & indir., $226 expenses; R. L. Barrier, 
asst. treas.-budget dir., $11,850, $754 bonus & 
indir., $75 expenses; F. J. Beisecker, asst. treas 
$11,850, $143 expenses; Loyd Eden, asst. treas 
$11,850, $754 bonus & indir., $158 expenses; Velta 
Bowlware, asst. secy., $5,100, $248 bonus and indir 
Tom Robertson, asst. v.p.-research & statist 
$10,725, $669 bonus & indir., $666 expenses; _eee 
Bolding, v.p.-purchasing & stores, $14,250, $934 
bonus & indir., $174 expenses; and Charles S$ 
South, v.p., 7,387, $1,169 bonus & indir., $3,759 


expenses 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
OFFICERS: Louis H. Mueller, chm. of board, $400 
bonus & indir.; Robert F. Six, pres., $53,147; Harding 
L. Lawrence, exec. v.p., $19,958; Joseph A. Uhi, 
v.p.-finance, $21,267; Harrold W. Bell, Jr., v.¢ 
personnel (4/28/58"), $8,000; Charles H. Calhoun 
v.p.-engr. & maint.; Marvin L. Davis, v.p.-sales 
(4/28 Re) $9,436; L. H. Dennis, v.p.-pass. serv 
$17,883; Stanley ©. Halberg, v.p.-pub. rel. & 
adv $14,017; ©O. R. Haueter, v.p.-operation 
$24,167; Chris F. Whelan, v.p.-econ. planning 
sales (9/15/58"), $5,667; Hayden H. Cady, asst 
v.p. & treas. (4/28/58"), $8,213; Frank G. Colnar, 
asst p budget dir. (4/28/58*), $7,000; 
Bailey Ranes, asst. v.p.-pass. service (4/ 28/58*). 
$8,300; Richard G. Schorling, asst. v.p.-pur. & 
prop. (4/28/58*), $8,433; Don R. Wilson, asst 
v.p.-operations (4/28/58*), $8,267; S$. B. Redmond, 
secy., $13,533; Paul F. Kriethe, Jr., asst. secy. 
$10,150; C. C. West, Jr., exec. v.p. (11/15/588 
$25,250; Harold 8. Seifert, v.p.-operation adm 
(11/20/58§), $14,833 
NOTES: *—Date entered office. § Term expired. 


DELTA AIR LINES 

OFFICERS: C. E. Woolman, pres., gen. 5° 
$53,396; Todd G. Cole, v.p.-adm. & finance, $28, "336 
Charlies H. Dolson, v.p.-operations, $28,396; L 
C. Parker, v.p.-traffic & sales, $28,396; R. S. Maurer, 
v.p.-legal, $19,896; W. T. Beebe, V.p.-personne 
$18,896: Erle Cocke, Jr., v.p.-civic affairs, $18,437 
T. M. Miller, v.p.-traffic & sales & adm., $18,437 
Robert Oppenlander, comptroller, $13,500; R. M. 
Wharton, asst. v.p.-personne $12,3%%; C. M 
McHenry, secy.-treas $1,200: Catherine Fitz- 
gerald, asst. treas., $6,389; H. H. Saxon, asst. 
treas., $10,599; J. R. Howell, asst. treas., $10,198; 
Cc. 8. Wilder, asst. v.p.-operations technica 
$15,313; Paul W. Pate, asst. v.p.-properties, $10,963 
Charles P. Knecht, asst. v.p.-sales, $12,238 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
OFFICERS: James W. Aust exec f 
(3/25/58** pres. (3/25/58*) $36,000: joel Ss 
Daniels, Jr., asst. v.p.-adv. & prom. (2/1/58*), 
$13,200; Nelson B. Fry, v.p.-traffic & sales, $20,000 
George E. Gardner, pres. & dir. (3/25/58** 
chm of board (3/25/58*) $37,500; Paul F 
Collins, chm. of board (3/25/58"*), no salary 
Hamilton Heard, v.p.-adm. & fin., $15,000; Robert 
H. Kerr, v.p.-personnel, $13,000; Alfred A. Lane, 
v.p.-operations, $20,000; Rembrandt P. Lane, Jr. 
treas., $17,000; D. W. H. Mac Kinnon, v.p.-enar 
& maint., $15,000; Wheaton W. Mies, asst. v.p.- 
engr. & maint., $11,600; James F. Molloy, asst 
v.p..adm. & fin., $8,042; Gerald E. Reed, ass? 
treas. (7/15/58**), $8,525; Alfred S. Walker, Jr., 
v.p.-services, $12,800; Harry F. Zimmerman, asst 
treas. (7/16/58*), $6,417; Henry E. Foley, c clerk 
corp no salary. 

—Date entered office. **—Date term expired 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
OFFICERS: Andrew 8B. Shea, pres. & dir., no 
salary, $1,430 expenses; Edward L. Farrell, Jr., v.« 
& dir., no salary, $2,470 expenses; Douglas Camp- 
bell, v.p. & gen. mar., $26,500, $4,000 bonus & 
indir., $5,215 expenses; T. J. Kirkland, v.p., $25,833 
$3,000 bonus & indir., $4,156 expenses: |. H 
Clifton, v.p. & compt., $22,000 $1,800 bonus & 
indir., $2,769 expenses: C. §. Collins, v.p., $18,500 
$1,200 bonus & indir., $4535 expenses; J. T. 
Scholtz, asst. v.p., $18,000. $800 bonus & in 
$1,187 expenses; Ramon de Murias, asst. vc 
$12,375, $450 bonus & indir., $3,671 expenses 
A. J. Phelan, asst. compt., $14,500, $650 bonus 
& indir., $1,143 expenses; W. F. Lewis, asst. treas., 
$13,200, $400 bonus & indir., $1,011 expenses; E. 
E. Spencer, asst. treas $11,583, $400 bonus & 
ndir., $6,128 expenses 


WESTERN AIR LINES 
OFFICERS: Terrell C. Drinkwater, pres. & dir 
$67,900, $7,627 expenses: Stanley R. Shatto 
oper. & dir., $40,400 salary, $737 expenses; Marvin 
W. Landes, v.p.-service, $31,500 salary, $743 ex 
penses; Paul E. Sullivan, v.p.-adm. & secy. (de 
ceased 9/10/58), $21,875, $200 expenses; Arthur 
F. Kelly, v.p.-sales $31,500, $3,630 expenses; 
J. Judson Taylor, v.p. & treas., $31,500, $404 
expenses; D. P. Renda, v.p.-legal & secy., $3/,500 
$3,790 expenses; S. Gewirtz, ea mE (10/15/58*), 


$6,413, $2,505 expenses; G. . Brooder, v.p., 
$24,000, $6,921 expenses; Charles J. Cox, contr. & 
asst. treas., $24,000, $732 expenses; William 


C. Jennings, asst secy. (10/3/58), $2,642, $106 
expenses: John W. Sim son, asst. secy. (10/3/58*) 
$2,642, $184 expenses; E. H. Brown, asst. secy. & 
dir. of personnel, $12,086, $197 expenses. 


AIRLIFT 
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ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
FICERS: Leslie O. Barnes, pres. & dir., $29,125, 
282 expenses; Walter J. Short, v.p. & treas., 
475, $639 expenses: Everett K. Arnold, v.p. 
$15,500, $1,119 expenses; David L. Miller, 
atic & sales, $16,725, $841 expenses; Richard 
Dinning, v.p., $15,250, $604 expenses; W. Dale 


controller, $8,400, $186 expenses; George 
"Gerth, asst. treas., $9,300, $222 expenses 
ginia Foster, asst. secy. 22/58* $5 200: 
hn S$. Russell, Jr., asst. sec no r 


BONANZA AIR LINES 

ERS: Edmund C. Converse, pres. & dir., 
00, $1,510 expenses; L. G. McNeil, chm. of 
1 (2/26/58**), no salary; G. Robert Henry, 
f & counse $15,433 $2,381 expenses; 
or ence J. Murphy, v.p., secy. & dir., (9/20/58**), 
$776 expenses Myron W. Reynolds, v.p.- 
stions, $15,750, $1,472 penses; William J. 
tchell, v.p.-sales, $11,684 850 expenses; Robert 
Sherer, treas., $11,684, $1 266 expenses: Earl 

Jochim, comp. & asst. secy., $11,017, $416 e 
_dack Arant, asst. to pres. $10,917, $6,395 
€ no shares; Donald R. Neilson, asst. to 
v.p. (9%/15/58"), $7,736, $520 expenses; Vi 
M. Geer, asst. secy., $5,015; William C. Burt, 
ary, $74 expenses; Frances G. 

heinbaum, asst. secy. (9/20/58"), $4,14 


Date te fice **_Date term 


CARIBBEAN ATLANTIC AIRLINES 


SERS Dionisio Trigo, f $16,500: Benigno 
Trigo, vf $6,500 ary José = Sierra, t 
tions, $14,000 "$900 Robert 
Forrest, v.p.-traffic, $1000, “$700 an s & 
L. A. Lockhart, treas 8 f 
n Adolfe Valdes, sec'y., n 


CENTRAL AIRLINES 
~~ , tee ; $! 16,5 7S, 4 700 £ 






sec no sa 







301 expenses; R. L. Wageneck, v p.-operations 
$14,417, $849 expenses; A. S. Aldridge, v.p.-traff 
& sales, $11,496, $2,296 expenses; C. E. Loechivenn, 

y asst. treas., $9,208, $385 expenses; A. 
Pritchett, asst. secy., $5,438; Betty Cahagan, sst. 

y., $4,838, $25 expenses; F. Kirk Johnson, 

417, $847 expenses; Pearl "Crawford, 
5600: W. A. Whitlock, chief p 


“MACKEY AIRLINES 
FICERS: Joseph C. ore pres. (6/3/58), 





John H. Popham, v.r trea 6/3/58* 
0 
MOHAWK AIRLINES | 
FICERS: R. E. Peach, 30,000: J. 
R. Carver, v.p. & dir., $23, 500: C. A noel, 
f $23,500; T. J. Kirkup, v.¢ $13,000 * | 
Pastle, v.p., $13,500; F. R. Cabbot, treas. (4/25,/58* 
$13,500; B. C. McLean, secy., $9,400: R. J. ‘Long- 
well, asst. treas $9 000: R. Ww. Jenkins, dir. of 
gh operatior n $16 000. 
NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
FFICERS H. N. Carr, pres jir $35 000 
$700 bonus & indir., $6,178 a F. N. But- 
tomer, v.x raff & sales $13,720, $2,714 expenses 
A. _E. Schwandt, v.p.-indus. rel., $10,600, $870 ex- 
es; R. H. Bendio, v.p.-maint. & engr., $12.42 


874 expenses; A. D. Niemeyer, v.p.-operations, 
3,560, $833 expenses; B. Sweet, secy. & treas., 
400 $916 expenses; G. F. DeCoursin*, sales 
nsult. & di $2,400; A. Wheeler, v.p., counse! & 
.. $27,000. "$500 fee $38,642 exp.:G. F. Wallis, 
hief pilot, 15,$25, $1,597 expenses; A. Hinke, reg. 
ef pilot, $14,413, $5,688 expenses; M. H. Elly- 
son, reg. chief pilot, $i4 413, $609 expenses; 
. D. Sims, supt. flight control, $10,280, $4,290 ex 
enses 


AAC 


OZARK AIR LINES 
FFICERS AND DIRECTORS: L. D. Hamilton, 
f board & pres., $36,000 $! 300 bonus & indir 
3 684: F. W. Jones, v.p.-treas $19,688. $900 
nus & indir $220 expenses; A. G. Heyne, 
$10,000, $1,125 bonus & indir., $305 ex 
penses; D. L. Parks, dir., $900 bonus & dir 
E W. Weaver, dir., $900 bonus & jir., $10 e 
penses; G. O. Shaver, capt. & dir., $13,193, $1,322 
n nd indir., $161 expenses: GC. A. Bachman, 
“3900 bonus & indir., $1,220 expenses; E. 
Green, Jir., $300 bonus & indir.: A. A. Blumeyer, 
r. (resigned 5/58), $375 bonus & indir. 


PIEDMONT AVIATION 
CERS AND DIRECTORS: T. H. Davis, pres 
treas. & dir., $20,004; C. G. Brown, Jr, V-P: S. dir. 
$11,850: H. K. Saunders, v.p. & 
S. Northington, v.p. & dir., $10 000: M. F. qn 
ecy., asst. treas. & dir., $10,200; T. W. Morton, 
cont. (4/16/ ‘S8*), $7,800; G. E. Anderson, 
, $25 bonus & indir.; E. L. Davis, dir., $75 
bonus & indir.; E, L. Davis, Jr., dir., $75 bonus 
& indir.; Frank Dowd, dir., $25 bonus & indir.: 
R. W. Gardner, dir., $25 bonus s & indir.; Bow- 
man Gray, dir., $50 bonus & indir.; C. E. Norfleet, 
r., $50 bonus & indir 


*—Date entered office. 
RESORT AIRLINES 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: Harold L. Graham, 
pres. (8/1/58%*), & dir., $9,615, $15,423 bonus & 


3 


MAY, 1959 


indir., $2,917 expenses; Morris M. Townsend, pres. TRANS TEXAS AIRWAYS 
(8/1/58°) & dir. $6,450, $9,000 bonus & indir, OFriceRS AND DIRECTORS: R. E. McKaughan, 
;! 250 expenses; Thomas B. Wilson, chm. of board cs 27,400, 4713 . E 
dir., $3,750, $6,021 bonus & ‘indir. $750 ex- pres. & dir, $ $ enpeneet, TS. ie 
ann Douglas P. Larsen, v.p.. $15,000, $24,083 Erdmann, | v.p.-eperations a dir, args “ee 
bonus & indir., $3,000, expenses; Van Buren Nixon, $1418 ex a =e. pe a — Mek $12,- 
$12,000, ‘$24,083 bonus & indir., $3,000 ex GXPORSES, Ws: use, secy. ' ' 
pe on James F. Murray, v.p. & dir., $13,200 800, $1,104 expenses; W. C. Leatherwood, v.p.-pur- 
$24,083 bonus & indir., $3,000 expenses Raymond chasing & dir., $9,400, $207 expenses; J. M. Brooks, 


E. Hartz, v.p., $700; Clinton Davidson, treas 
dir., no 
Simpson, 


mar.-Aero Sales ON & a. no soley rs A 
oer tal Ayer, v.p.-pub. affairs dir., 9,400, : 
salary, $42,083 bonus & indir.; John . y Po S. Reid, v.p.-personnel, | (4/24/58*), 


secy., $6,700; Clifford J. Running, $9,400, $245 expences. ign 


asst. secy ,_97, 100. in Sint ieateeill Date entered office. 
a See: © on WEST COAST AIRLINES 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS OFFICERS: Nick Bez, pres., $18,000; E. B. Code, 


OFFICERS: Frank W. Hulse, pres. & d $21,500 a 
$2,577 expenses; C. M. Britt, v.p.-sales, $25,000 


$12,600; L. J. Hawkinson, secy & treas., $13,- 
550; K. N. Laurin, — treas $8,012 salary; Thomas 


7 : : : Pie jt R. Croson, v.p., $10,200; S$. R. Severtson, v.p., $12,- 
$3,37!_ expenses; W. S. Magill, _v.p.-operations 500; S. M. aseey. ng oT 138: Herman F. Scheurer, 
~ 225 oF oon eae George e nos secy v.p.. $4,200: Wm Calvert. vib. wo. enleey. 

treas., A , expenses; ©. ° . tarrer, > 
asst. treas., $9,767, $660 expenses; C. A. Beasley, LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS 
asst. secy. & dir., $2,400, $100 expenses; Ike F. OFFICERS AND nee a Cc. M. Belinn, pres., 
Jones, v.p. & dir., no salary, $174 ex penses; Ww. $22,500. $2,500 bonus indir., $2,867 expenses; 


B. White, Jr., asst. secy. & dir., no salary, $325 a ¥ Kane, treas., $10,000, $1,500 bonus & indir., 


expenses. 


$839 expenses 





OVER PLO RMOlOlO) PAssenceRs 





HAVE FLOWN 
THIS ROUTE 


“WINNETKA 


—_— 











WIN MORE CUSTOMERS... 


ROUTE THEM VIA CHA! 
NO FASTER WAY - - - NO GREATER CONVENIENCE 


just 9 minutes Midway to Downtown ... || minutes from O'Hare 
103 scheduled flights daily ; 
comfortable |2-passenger Sikorsky S-58s 

full interline service 


baggage checked to final destination . . . all on one ticket 


REQUEST RESERVATIONS THROUGH STANDARD 
INTERLINE CHANNELS 


CHICAGO HELICOPTER AIRWAYS, INC. 
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Carriers Employ 13,000 
Pilots, More Than 40,000 
in Maintenance 


To gain a clearer picture of the 
air transport industry in this country 
today, AIRLIFT has surveyed each U.S. 
scheduled air carrier asking the num- 
ber of persons employed in each cate- 
gory of the broad field of maintenance, 
engineering, and flight crew operations. 

AIRLIFT found that over 65,000 per- 
sons are working in these fields, with 
almost two people on the ground for 
each one in the air. 

Of specific job assignments reported, 
airline pilots represent the greatest 
single bloc with a total of 13,084. 
Second largest in number are flight 
attendents with 9,583. 

Airline maintenance and engineering 
forces, on the threshold of large scale 
turbine operations, number in excess of 
40,000. 

In AIRLIFT’s first survey into this 
field of airline employment, some 38 
airlines reported maintenance employ- 
ment at 40,210 and engineering at 923. 

Because of variations in airline shop 
organizations, a strict allocation of em- 
ployment to various line maintenance 
and overhaul activities could not be 
established. In such instances, employ- 
ment is shown in the following tables 
as “other” and increase this category 
for above normal levels. 

Ratio of engineering to maintenance 
employes consistantly runs around one 
in 50 in most airlines, with nine carriers 
reporting no engineering department at 
all. Aircraft overhaul employes out- 
number engine overhaul nearly two to 


one on the average although some 
notable exceptions—Northwest, Na- 
tional, TWA, and Continental—show 





more engine mechanics. 

In flight crew employment, a total 
of 39 airlines report 26,317 persons 
working as full time crew members. 

Variations between the organization 
of different carriers make exact job as- 
signment classification difficult in sev- 
eral instances. For example, Pan Amer- 
ican includes its navigators in the num- 
ber of pilots, and Delta lists its flight 
engineers as pilots. 

Eastern Air Lines, with 1,727 pilots 
and co-pilots, 572 flight engineers and 
1,397 flight attendants, is the largest 
employer of flight personnel of all the 
U.S. carriers, the total amounting to 
3,696. American Airlines ranks second 
with a total of 3,323 and Pan Ameri- 
can is a close third with 3,247. 

In total maintenance and engineer- 
ing classifications American is the easy 
leader with 6,434 on the payrolls. TWA 
follows American with 5,791 and leads 
Pan Am, United and Eastern. 

Charts with the employment break- 
down appear at the right. 
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Alaska Airlines 
Allegheny ... 
Aloha 
American 
Bonanza 
Braniff .... 
Capital ... 
Caribair .. 
Central 
Chicago .. 
Continental 
Delta 
Eastern 
ee 
Hawaiian . : 
Lake Central .. 

Los Angeles 

Mohawk 

National 

New York ... 

North Central 
Northeast .. 

Northern Consolidated 
Northwest 

Ozark an i 

Pacific Northern 
Panagra 

Pan American 
Piedmont 

Resort 

Riddle 

Seaboard 

Southern 

Trans-Texas 

TWA 

United 

West Coast 

Western 

Wien Alaska 


Totals 


FLIGHT CREW EMPLOYMENT 














Pilots and Flight Cabin 
Co-pilots Engineers Attendants 
40 7 20 
133 70 
29 14 
1,489 549 1,285 
72 36 
449 79 313 
807 26 497 
29 15 
74 39 
23 
231 20 144 
69! 438 
1,727 572 1,397 
12 , 
54 3 29 
64 33 
14 
102 51 
334 99 274 
27 
230 120 
321 155 
21 5 
460 168 419 
127 67 
48 16 43 
109 82 
1,440 545 1,262 
146 60 
77 
186 
83 42 
105 54 
1,502 684 1,222 
1,438 579 1,142 
91 48 
257 102 229 
42 7 
13,084 3,449 9,583 





12 
89 
97 
14 
153 
707 
27 
350 
476 
26 
1,079° 
194 
107 
191 
3,247 
206 
77 
191° 


125 
159 
3,510° 
3,189 * 
139 
588 
49 





26,317 


1 Totals include navigators employed as follows: HAL (3), NWA (32), RID (5), TWA (102) and UAL (30) 


———AIRLINE MAINTENANCE /ENGINEERING EMPLOYMENT=— 











é 
= $3 
>t os oc 
Co c e — vo 
3 @ - > wv -_ _ cum > = 
z= &§ &§ 2 +3 3s £3 $3 3° 
=°9 7. waa oo = Sx 22 s< 2 Eos . 
cr > 33 Bs oF os os £s $s €E 2 
3) c oOo: 2 fo =2 F 22 v2 oS = 
| wi oe fo aa <O wO £0 <O or) ° 
Alaska 170 3 31 25 53 22 3 9 i 
Alaska Coastal 48 I 3% 13 17 17 a ! 1 3 
Allegheny 215 2 200 iS 116 32 7 8 T 14 12 
Aloha 29 27 5 8 a 2 I 4 a 
American 6,434 138 4,703 1,593 2,735 1116 458 124 609 80 437 
Bonanza 83 52 a 17 S 6 
Braniff 1,152 32 1,002 150 504 216 30 85 a4 123 
Capital 2,757 32 «2,435 290 ~«#+1,174 640 295 56 75 35 160 
Caribair 78 1 63 15 14 4| 6 2 
Central 54 43 - 25 ! 9 2 
Chicago 62 49 13 33 7 ! 21 
Continental 459 13 38! 78 at 36 53 18 17 18 
Delta 1.814 35 «1,599 180 380 150 228 60 46 69 646 
Eastern 4,961 52 4,040 921 «2,154 847 767 407 8! 705 
Ellis 29 ! 5 3 5 é 2 ! 2 4 
Frontier 224 a 170 54 75 19 16 8 7 26 
Hawaiian 149 ! 112 35 33 6 ! 9 
Lake Central 80 73 6 58 73 29 4 15 14 
Los Angeles 39 32 7 20 3 2 5 
Mohawk 224 3 205 16 117 46 5 24 13 
National 1,190 20 1,050 120 546 185 242 60 69 67 
New York 57 48 9 35 i 2 
North Central 362 a 339 43 218 52 35 34 
Northeast 748 10 688 80 450 62 8! 15 31 26 23 
Northern Ccnsolidated 42 39 3 a 2 30 
Northwest | 559 6! 1,231 267 571 188 268 16 19 20 
Pacific Northern 216 3 122 33 55 87 é 15 14 
Pan American 5,671 122 
Piedmont 291 ao 248 43 9 8s 37 30 20 
Resort 19 Tt 7 | 
Riddle 165 8 113 aa 47 5 21 18 
Seaboard 324 12 245 67 85 60 22 i 
Southern 142 15 277 62 27 18 12 23 
Trans-Texas 168 ! 152 16 68 39 20 10 14 
TWA 5,791 121 2,586 292 2,709 642 1,176 78 86 55 549 
United 5.541 231 4,598 651 2,348 814 637 863 
West Coast 9 2 108 9 80 9 3 2 17 
Western 647 4 609 24 179 62 9 72 22 265 
Total 40,210 923 27,517 5,172 15,237 5.358 4594 458 2,668 769 3,165 
Source: Ray & Ray. 
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There’s a little bit of Europe in every corner of 


acl O CITY 





ass 


“Better than a trip abroad!” say visitors to 
Mexico City. Here’s real foreign flavor—the 
gaiety of Paris, the romance of Vienna, the 
smartness of Copenhagen. Yet you can “do” 
Mexico City for so much less money. And it’s 
so close —just hours away on Western’s... 
FIESTA FLIGHTS What luxury! A Fiesta cock- 
tail hour with choice of fine liquors and hot hors 
d’oeuvres, vintage champagne with gourmet 
luncheon, orchids, desserts from an elegant 
Fiesta Cart, reserved seats. 

AIRCOACH FLIGHTS Really /ow fares! You fly 
in spacious comfort — reserved seats and com- 





.Western has 2 wonderful ways to fly there! 


plimentary meals. Only $79 one way (tax-free) 
nonstop from Los Angeles. 


Either way, you fly on new 4-engine airliners, 
super-pressurized and equipped with radar! 


WESTERN 


AIRLINES 
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Two damaged nutplates attaching the 
main landing gear door hinge to the 
fuselage threatened to keep a com- 
pleted F-104 from entering final in- 
spection. A conventional repair would 
have required the removal of a struc- 
tural air duct to gain access into the 
closed-out area to replace the nut- 
plates. 


Blind Nuts were selected for the fix. 
The nutplates were drilled out, the 
holes were drilled slightly larger to 
accept the Blind Nut O.D. and the 
Blind Nuts were installed. The fix 













STRUCTURAL 
AIR DUCT 
ATTACHED 
AFTER 
NUTPLATE 
INSTALLATION 








was successfully completed in a few 
minutes, a time consuming and ex- 
pensive repair was eliminated and the 
Starfighter moved on schedule into 
final inspection. 





BLIND NUT 
DOOR HINGE 


By adding a core bolt to the Blind 
Nut’s two piece basic configuration, 
this versatile fastener becomes a 
Blind Bolt suitable for use in tight 
quarters for production, modification 
or repair work in aircraft and missile 
structures. Stainless steel Blind Nuts 
and Blind Bolts are quietly installed 
by one man using a hand-held, 
hydraulically-operated gun. 


Learn how Blind Nuts and Blind 
Bolts can answer your tough fastene1 
problems — write for our Brochure. 


U. S. PATENT PENDING, FOREIGN PATENTS 
GRANTED AND PENDING * TRADEMARK 


RIVET TOOL COMPANY 


STREET 


CALIFORNIA 


. TORRANCE 
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AIRLIFT Expands Statistics, 
Reports First Jet Results 


For the initial publication of the 
Annual Air Transport Progress Issue 
under the banner of AIRLIFT, statistical 
services included in this edition have 
been expanded. 

A new schedule of publication in 
May instead of April has permitted 
compilation of these statistics based on 
final information filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Among the additions to this air 
transport progress section is: (1) a 
survey of aircraft utilization reported 
by airline by type of equipment for 


| the year 1958 (See p. 89); (2) airline 


| salaries, 





the earnings of executives 
among U.S. airlines (p. 95); (3) flight 
crew employment, a tabulation of all 
personnel employed by U.S. carriers 
to man the cockpits and cabins of op- 
erating transports (p. 98); and (4), 


| engineering and maintenance employ- 


ment, a survey of engineers and me- 
chanics employed by US. airlines 
along with a breakdown of the cate- 
gories of maintenance and overhaul 
activity in which they are engaged. 
(p. 98). 

In addition, the statistics reported in 
this 10th Annual Air Transport Prog- 
ress Issue for the first time reflect the 


| experiences of carriers in the opera- 
| tion of two U.S.-built turbine trans- 


ports, the Boeing 707 and Fairchild 
F-27. 
The Boeing 707, seeing first service 


| during the latter part of 1958 (October 


26 to December 31) with Pan Amer- 


| ican World Airways registered these 


| Direct 


| Direct 








operating statistics: 

Operating Cost—202.0¢ 
plane mile (See p. 85). 
Maintenance Cost—$241.62 

per flight hour (See p. 86). 
Average Operating Speed—472 mph 

(as reduced by ATC holds, lower 

climb speeds, etc.) (See p. 90). 
Revenue Miles Flown—777,645 (Oct. 

26 through Dec. 31). 

Total Flying Hours—1,647 
Load Factor—87.6 

Also for the first time in this edition, 
operating performance statistics are 
reported on the Fairchild F-27 in local 
airline service: 

Direct Operating Cost—Northern 
Consolidated 81.3¢, Piedmont 102.6¢ 
and West Coast 72.5¢ per plane mile. 

Average Operating Speed—Northern 
Consolidated 220 mph; Piedmont 202 
mph and West Coast 177 mph. 

Revenue Miles Flown—Northern 
Consolidated 18,721, Piedmont 150,- 
432 and West Coast 373,926. 


per 


Revenue Flight Hours—Northern 
Consolidated 85, Piedmont 744 and 
West Coast 2,108. 
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First to the Forty-Ninth! 


Alaska Airlines flies exclusively with AC Spark Plugs! |t takes peak performance to span the 
peaks between Mt. Rainier and Mt. McKinley . .. it takes reliable spark plugs! Alaska Airlines flies ‘round Aircraft 
the calendar over this rugged route sparked by ACs. Care 
Maintenance Chief George Sindt offers this information, ‘Talk carte with 
about extreme operating conditions . . . Alaska has them! Extreme 
weather —extreme temperatures—extreme altitudes call for 
supreme reliability! We have found that AC 281 platinum elec- 
trode spark plugs in our DC-6's deliver pluses in economy .. . 
fewer unscheduled removals due to fouling . . . faster starts to 
conserve fuel . . . and no condensation problems caused by tem- 
perature changes!" 

You'll find AC aircraft Spark Plugs best for the planes you fly! 






Maintenance Chief George Sindt watches Get them from your AC supplier, TODAY! 
Mechanic Charles Murrill service an AC 
Spark Plug with the new AC Vibrator Cleaner. AC SPARK PLUG ra 3 THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS AIRCRAFT 


SPARK PLUGS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: Airwork Corporation: Millville, New Jersey; Miami Springs, Florida; Newark, New Jersey; Atlanta, Georgia; Alexandria, Virginia; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation: Burbonk, California; Seattle, Washington; Oakland, California; Kansas City, Kansas; Denver, Colorado; Chicago, Illinois; Linden, New Jersey. 
Southwest Airmotive Company: Dallas, Texas; Houston, Texas; St. Louis, Missouri; Kansas City, Kansas; Denver, Colorado. 
Standard Aero Engine Lid.: Winnipeg, Manitoba; Vancouver, 8.C.; Edmonton, Alberta 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc.: Chicago, Illinois; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Teterboro, New Jersey; East Boston, Massachusetts; Alexandria, Virginia; Richmond, Virginia; Miami, Florida 
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Fly American 


the Jet Airline 


Coast-to-Coast 


f 
3 JET FLAGSHIPS DAILY 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LOS ANGELES 


also daily service between New York, Chicago and San Francisco 


Whenever you fly, rely on 
@ Now American offers you the most complete transcontinental 


unre AMERICAN 
@ American’s 707 Jet Flagships fly you vibration-free and quiet in 


the smooth, radar-guided skyways far above most weather. 


@ On every jet flight, you'll have your choice of deluxe Mercury or A/RI INE. S 
economical Royal Coachman accommodations. 


THE JET AIRLINE 


For reservations, see your Travel Agent or call your nearest American Airlines ticket office 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 





Why the jets? What prompts the scheduled 
airline industry to invest more than three 
times its net worth to buy new equipment? 
Why should the airlines and its industry or- 
ganization spend so much time and trouble 
trying to convince Government agencies that 
the civil jet age will be a good thing for the 
nation and that a climate of freedom is essen- 
tial? Why not give up in the face of obstacles, 
man-made and otherwise, and merely stick 
with what we have? 

There are many answers to those questions. 
During the past few years of detailed planning 
and preparation, airline people have referred 
to them all. There is the obvious value of a 
mighty 600-mile-an-hour airlift, paid for by 
private money, and available under the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet plan to the nation in time 
of emergency. There is also the equally obvi- 
ous national interest value of effective com- 
petition on a world-wide basis with the civil 
jets of Aeroflot, the Russian airline. 


However, I think if I were pressed to pro- 
vide a single answer, I would do it in the 
words spoken to me recently by an executive 
of one of our member airlines. He said: 


“We're fighting to save time for people 
and time is just about the most precious 
possession people have.” 


It is that energetic desire to improve con- 
stantly its service to the public that has 
pressed the U.S.-Flag airlines forward into 
the jet age. This, of course, is not a new atti- 
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tude on the part of the airlines. Although the 
jet re-equipment program is the most revolu- 
tionary, both in terms of managerial effort 
required and in terms of benefit for the nation, 
it is actually the fifth major equipment change 
since World War II. 

The traveling public has responded to this 
airline desire to serve the public. It was a mat- 
ter of considerable pride that in 1958, in spite 
of a general economic slump, that the airlines 
maintained the same traffic level as the year 
before, even while railroads and buses were 
slipping in passenger traffic. 

The progress of the airlines in the last two 
decades has come about by a fruitful blend of 
cooperation and competition. Cooperation, 
that is, through the ATA and otherwise, in 
areas such as safety development, improve- 
ment of operational techniques, and in tech- 
niques designed to make things more conven- 
ient for the passenger or shipper. Competition, 
of a particular intense variety, is carried on 
in matters of sales promotion and market de- 
velopment. 


The Congress, when it adopted the Civil 
Aeronautics Act in 1938 and enacted the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act in 1958, directed the Govern- 
ment to promote the sound economic develop- 
ment of the air transport industry, legislated 
wisely and well. The future progress in the 
public interest now depends upon the ability 
of the industry and the Government to work 
together effectively in applying this Congres- 
sional mandate. 


SS Svsss—~ 


S. G. TIPTON 














Definition of Terms 


Passenger Miles and Ton Miles 





AVAILABLE SEAT MILES FLOWN. Total seat miles available 
for sales in scheduled service. 

AVAILABLE TON MILES. Total ton miles of lift capacity 
available for sales in scheduled and charter service. 
CHARTER FLIGHT. Transportation of passengers or property 
on other than scheduled and designated extra section 

flights. 

EXPRESS TON MILE. A ton of express flown one mile. 

FREIGHT TON MILE. A ton of freight flown one mile, 

PASSENGER MILE. One passenger flown one mile. 

PASSENGER LOAD FACTOR. The percentage of available 
seat miles actually sold in scheduled service. 

PASSENGER TON MILES. Passenger miles converted to ton 
miles. (See definition of revenue ton miles.) 

REVENUE PASSENGER MILES. The number of fare paying 
passengers flown times the length of trip in miles. This is 
the amount of available seat miles sold. 

REVENUE PLANE MILES. Aircraft miles flown in scheduled 
service. 

REVENUE TON MILES. The ton miles sold in scheduled and 
charter service. In the construction of this traffic measure 
passenger miles are converted to ton miles on the basis of 
about 10 to 1. That is, ten passengers with allowable free 
baggage are accepted as equalling one ton. 

SEAT MILE. One passenger seat, filled or unfilled, flown one 
mile. 

TON MILE LOAD FACTOR. Percentage of available ton miles 
sold in scheduled and charter service. 

U. S. MAIL TON MILE. A ton of mail flown one mile. The 
mail figures are in two categories. These are defined as 
Priority and Non-Priority. Priority mail includes air mail 
and air parcel post. Non-priority mail is first class mail 
that moves in air service. At present non-priority mail is 
being flown on an experimental basis between certain 
selected cities. 


Revenues and Profit and Loss 





EXPRESS REVENUE. Revenues accrued from the carriage of 
express. 

FREIGHT REVENUE. Revenues accrued from the carriage of 
freight. 

INCOME TAXES. Federal income taxes. 

NET OPERATING INCOME. The total operating revenue from 
air transportation services less the operating expenses (see 
definition of Operating Expenses). Net Operating Income 
is before taxes and interest charges and does not include 
non-operating items. 

NET PROFIT OR LOSS. Net income after Federal income 
taxes—the amount available for dividends or investment 
in the business. This figure is subject to change because 
of the later adjustment of some accounting transactions 
and through revision of mail rates and subsidy by regula- 
tory action. 

OPERATING EXPENSES. The expenses incurred in the con- 
duct of the business except for such items as debt financ- 
ing and other non-operating items. 

RATE OF RETURN ON INVESTMENT. Total return, i.e. net 
profit plus interest paid on long term debt, as percent of 
average investment. Investment is the average of total 
net worth (stockholders equity) plus long term debt at 
the beginning and end of the year. 

PROFIT MARGIN ON SALES. Net profit after interest and 
after taxes as per cent of operating revenues. 

OTHER REVENUE. All other revenues, including excess bag- 
gage, chartered services, foreign mails, penalties for failure 
to cancel reservation, service charges on non-revenue 
transportation of employees and special services such as 
photography and crop dusting. 

PASSENGER REVENUES. Passenger revenues from scheduled 
operations. 

PUBLIC SERVICE REVENUES. Payments by the Federal 
Government to insure air service to communities in the 
United States and its territories which could not other- 
wise afford it; to maintain essential international air 
routes which are not yet self-supporting; and to develop 
helicopter service. 

U. S. MAIL REVENUE. Service revenue for the transportation 
of mail. This is the amount paid by the Post Office to pur- 
chase air transportation for mail, and is not subsidy. 
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The year 1959 is the first year of air transport operation 
under the new Federal Aviation Act, passed last year. To 
demonstrate how the industry has increased its public use- 
fulness over the years, this edition of Facts and Figures com- 
pares two decades of growth by showing figures for 1939, 
1949, and 1958. In addition, the three years prior to 1958 
are listed to show a more recent pattern of growth. Revised 
data filed by the scheduled air carriers with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the records of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission served as the major sources of the statistics. 
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1958 was the twenty-first year of airline 
operations under the Civil Aeronautics Act. The 
year saw, not only the inauguration of com- 
mercial jet transportation, but other develop- 
ments that will also have significance in the 
years to come. 


@ The Federal Aviation Act. During the 
year, the Congress enacted the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958. The Act repeals the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926 and the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. It created the Federal Aviation 
Agency with this objective: “To provide for 
the safe and efficient use of the airspace by 
both civil and military operations, and to pro- 
vide for the regulation and promotion of civil 
aviation in such manner as to best foster its 
development and safety.” 


Incorporated into the new agency are the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Airways 
Modernization Board, and the safety-rulemak- 
ing authority of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


The Administrator, E. R. Quesada, appointed 
by the President, has the authority to “regulate 
establish, operate and improve air navigation 
facilities; to prescribe air traffic rules for all 
aircraft; and to conduct related research and 
development activities.” 


@ The Cherington—Quesada Report. This 
important report, “The Status and Economic 
Significance of the Airline Equipment Invest- 
ment Program,” was sent to Congress by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in August. Written by Paul 
W. Cherington, Professor of Business Admin- 
istration, School of Business, Harvard Univer- 
sity, it was presented to the President by E. R. 
Quesada, the President’s Special Assistant for 
aviation matters. 


Writing to Congress, President Eisenhower 
said: “This report sets forth, in some detail, 
the present status of the major air carriers 
and discusses their ability to implement their 
investment program of approximately $4 bil- 
lion in aircraft and equipment. This program is 
of such a size as to hold some significance to the 
national economy over the next few years.” 


@ The Transportation Tax. In 1958, the three 
per cent tax on shipment of freight for hire 
carriers was repealed. 
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THE YEAR IN REVIEW 





Still remaining is the 10 per cent Federal 
transportation tax on passengers. 


® Balance at the Bargaining Table. In No- 
vember, six airlines joined in an agreement 
that allows limited financial assistance to those 
members of the agreement shut down by 
strikes. The payments are based on the addi- 
tional net revenues received by the carriers still 
in operation. 


The agreement was presented to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and in a press release deci- 
sion the CAB said the plan was “not adverse 
to the public interest and should be approved.” 


This plan was advanced by the airlines to 
deter strikes which in 1958 alone forced can- 
cellation or disruption of the travel plans of 
over 2,500,000 passengers. 


Man days idle, in millions 
° 2 4 6 & 1 


| ! | ij | 





1958 880,000 MAN DAYS LOST 


1938 
mau § 696,910 MAN DAYS LOST 





Source: Sureew of lebor Stetistics, U.S. Depertment of Lobor. 


Historically, airlines have not had the eco- 
nomic resources to withstand long and costly 
strikes. This situation has led to an imbalance 
at the bargaining table where labor uses the 
strike, and the strike threat, most effectively. 
Most airline unions are national in scope and 
for years have employed various forms of mu- 
tual aid to assist one another. 


@ The Airlines Hold the Line. Despite the 
continually upward spiraling of costs over the 
last 20 years the scheduled air carriers of the 
U. S. are now offering the public a fare level 
only 3.2 per cent greater than the 1939 level. 















































During this time, the airlines have greatly 
expanded their usefulness by adding more cities 
to their network, carrying more passengers, 
more freight and by increasing their service 
to the Post Office Department. 


Their contribution to the national defense 
1as also increased. Today, more than 300 long- 
range, four-engine aircraft are available to the 
Department of Defense on 36 hours’ notice for 
airlift in the event of a national emergency. 


On Stage in 1958—The Civil Jet Age 


Last year, the first U. S. commercial pure jet 
planes went into scheduled operation. 


Observers were quick to note the many bene- 
fits that will flow from this new era in public 
transportation. The speed of the new planes, 
the comfort they will afford passengers, the 
almost-revolutionary changes that will improve 
the lot of the traveler, shipper and postal user, 
were all cited as some of the major benefits. 


This Age means business, not only in terms 
of the multi-billion-dollar investment that will 
go into the planes and the supporting equip- 


ANTICIPATED EXPENDITURES 


FOR NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
BY SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


1959 ESTIMATES 
(Millions of Dollars ) 


Primary 
lron & Steel 


LE 


Motor Vehicle 
Manufacturing 

Paper and 
Allied Products 


Stone, Gay and 
Glass Products 


Ht 





Sovree: Airlines: ATA. 
Others: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, “Survey of Current Business,” Morch, 1/° 


ment right now, but more importantly, in the 
years to come. 


Here is how the investment will be appor- 
tioned: 


@ $2,500,000,000 for new aircraft, along 
with spare parts and en- 
gines. 

for supporting ground 
equipment, hangars, main- 
tenance bases and other 
equipment 

to be spent by others for 
facilities but to be taken 
over, and paid for, by the 
airlines. 


@ $ 250,000,000 


@ $ 220,000,000 


The investment for 1959 alone compares fa- 
vorably with the capital expenditures of basic 
manufacturing industries. 


The overall importance of the investment to 
the general economy promises to have a far 
greater, and more lasting, benefit in the long 
run than the temporary pump-priming effect of 
the aircraft orders. 


THE AIRLINE CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE ECONOMY 


As the airlines grow, their purchases of goods 
end services grow too. 




















Billions of Dollars 
3 
2 
1 
0 1 
1939 1949 1958 
Total operoting expenses plus all dividends and in- 
terest paid by airlines. 


The investment is radiating out into the na- 
tion’s economy, creating more jobs, and mak- 
ing existing jobs more secure, by the need to; 
(1), supply the airline orders, and; (2), main- 
tain this enormous fleet when it is delivered 
and in scheduled service. 
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WHERE 
THE 
AIRLINE 
REVENUE 
DOLLAR 
CAME 
FROM 


OTHER EXPENSES 

INTEREST 
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Mr. Cherington estimated that the jet pro- 
gram of the airlines directly involves an aver- 
age of 80,000 to 125,000 net additional jobs 
annually in the economy and indirectly still 
more. 


He also saw the equipment program of the 
airlines as a matter of “direct concern” to the 
income of 5,000 business firms. 


The airlines are good customers of more than 
10,000 different concerns who supply the more 
than 100,000 different items that carriers need. 


Last year their spending reached an all-time 
peak when they pumped back into the economy 
more than two billion dollars to suppliers, em- 
ployees and, through taxes, to Federal, state 
and local agencies. 


The largest part of this re-investment in the 
economy was for wages and salaries, a total pay- 
roll of about $950,000,000. The rest of the air- 
line expenditures were spread out over an al- 
most infinite list of supplies; from thumb tacks 
to the enormous, and expensive, rubber tires for 
the aircraft themselves. 


A Look at Airline Earnings - 


Financially, 1958 was the same kind of frus- 
trating year that the air transport industry 
had experienced in 1957; record-breaking reve- 
nues, all-time highs in traffic but, when all the 
bills were paid, a net profit that remained at a 
critically low level. 


THE PROFIT SQUEEZE AT WORK 


Trunkline Revenves Constantly Up, But 
Exp Are | ing ot o Faster Rate, 
Thus Net Income Dwindles. 
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Specifically, the airlines of the United States 
last year took in $2,237,469,000 in operating 
revenues, spent $2,131,542,000 for operating ex- 
penses and kept only $52,914,000 as a net profit, 
after taxes and interest. 


The revenue and the expense figures were 
the highest ever; the net profit compares with 
$56,046,000 in 1951 when the airlines grossed 
$1,019,672,000, less than 14 of the 1958 level. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board granted two 
temporary fare adjustments during the last 
year. Approximately 70 million dollars were 
added to domestic airline revenues because of 
these fare adjustments: 


@ On February 10, the CAB authorized the 
domestic airlines to raise their basic fares by 
4 per cent, in both first class and coach and add 
$1 per ticket. 


@ In October, the CAB permitted the domes- 
tic airlines to eliminate the roundtrip discount 
of 5 per cent, remove the free stopover privi- 
leges, and reduce the discount for family de- 
pendent travel from 50 per cent to 3314 per cent. 


Airline Traffic Continued to Gain 


Overall, airline traffic showed an increase over 
1957. This increase was significant when 
viewed against the backdrop of a nationwide 
recession during part of the year and a series 
of airline strikes during the latter part of the 
year. 


The domestic airlines; compared with their 
public transportation competitors, the railroads 
and the buses; more than held their own. While 


AIRLINES STRENGTHEN LEAD 
IN INTERCITY | 
PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 
(In Billions of Passenger Miles) 
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the airlines maintained their 1957 level, the 
railroads’ passenger traffic dropped 14 per cent 
and the buses dropped two per cent. 


For 1958 compared to 1957, the scheduled 
airlines operated a record high of revenue ton 
miles, 4,075,000,000, but it was only a 1.8 per 
cent increase over the previous year. 





ey 


























Mail reached new highs with a 177,000,000 
ton-mile haul. Express was up six per cent toa 
new peak of 48,837,000 miles but freight traffic, 
due to the cessation of common carriage by one 
of the major all-cargo carriers, showed a drop. 


Progress Under the Aviation Acts 


During 1958, the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 was succeeded by the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. The promotional provisions of the 
original act were carried through without a 
word changed. That provision, the basic tenet 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, is: “The en- 
couragement and development of an air trans- 
portation system properly adapted to the pres- 
ent and future needs of the foreign and domes- 
tic commerce of the United States, of the Postal 
Service and of the national defense.” 


In 1958, the twenty-first year of operation 
under the Acts, the airlines have reached new 
peaks of usefulness in every category. 
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This growth has been possible because the 
airlines in their efforts to serve the public have 
provided service in continuously greater abun- 
dance, while improving their dependability over 
the years. 

The air transport industry has been aided by 
public service revenues, or subsidy, just as the 
waterways and railroads were helped when they 
were young industries. 


THE AIRLINE STORY 
_— Usefulness Over The Years 
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turned over to the government. 
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While the total amount of aid that has been 
given to the domestic airlines since 1938 is 
small in relation to many other support pro- 
grams of the United States government, the 
country has benefitted from the investment in 
an actual return that now approaches the 
billion-dollar-mark. 


Subsidy now accounts for only 2.2 per cent 
of the total airline revenues. The greater part 
of the government aid today goes to the local 
service airlines in order to guarantee air serv- 
ice to smaller communities. Other subsidy pay- 
ments go to help develop the experimental heli- 
copter service in three cities, for Alaskan air- 
lines, and to maintain national interest routes 
in Latin America. No domestic trunk line is 
now receiving subsidy. 


Safety in the Air 


The number one concern in the airline indus- 
try last year, as it has been in every year, was 
the matter of safety in the air. 


The airlines in cooperation with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, now part of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, and the military serv- 
ices, have been working toward reducing the 





hazard of mid-air collisions by seeking a means 
of positive separation of aircraft flying the na- 
tion’s airways. 

The airlines had voluntarily placed all of their 
planes flying above 18,000 feet on instrument 
flight rules, which meant that above that alti- 
tude, all airliners were separated from each 
other. This level was lowered in mid-1958 to 
the 10,000 foot level. During the year, the mil- 
itary also adopted some restrictions of “‘see- 
and-be-seen” operations. 


Another step to make air transportation still 
safer was the setting up, by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, of three Super Skyways that 
connect New York and Washington with Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. These special air- 
ways extend from 17,000 to 22,000 feet and no 
airplane is permitted to use, or even cross, these 
airways without specific permission of the traf- 
fie control centers. 


Plans are now underway to extend this sys- 
tem of positive control highways to other parts 
of the air traffic control system. 


Air Traffic Control and the New Jets 


The new jets flying greater speeds and at 
higher altitudes, will be handled in the existing 
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system, but with special consideration. Work- 
ing with the close cooperation of the military, 
the high-flying jets will be tracked, and radar 
separation will be provided, for aircraft oper- 
ating above 24,000 feet. This is being done by 
FAA traffic controllers and utilizes the existing 
long-range radar of the Air Defense Command. 


The airspace—that rapidly dwindling natural, 
and public, resource—has now for the first time 
been placed under single, and unified, manage- 
ment. The management is the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. 

The Air Force estimates that the military 
planes fly about ten million hours a year— 
within the continental U.S. The general avia- 
tion planes fly about 1114 million hours a year 
and the airlines about 414 million hours. 


Complicating the problem of allocation is the 
fact that not all of the navigable airspace can 
be used. Areas around radio-TV towers and 
tall buildings and over natural preserves are 
closed off to all kinds of flying. Also, some 
130,000 square miles over the continental U.S. 
are closed off to non-military flying. 


The end result of the planning on the part of 
the airlines and the government, with the co- 





operation of the other users, the military and 
general aviation, has as its ultimate goal, safety. 


The safety record of the airlines has demon- 
strated the wisdom of advanced planning, and 
the manufacturers ceaseless search for equip- 
ment and devices that will make flying safer 
today than it was yesterday, and safer tomor- 
row than it is today. 

The record: In the last seven years, the do- 
mestic scheduled airlines have had a safety 
rate of less than one fatality for every one hun- 
dred million passenger miles. 

On the basis of five year periods the sched- 
uled airlines in 1954-58 had a fatality rate of 
.38 per hundred million passenger miles com- 
pared to 2.55 in the 1939-43 period. 


DOMESTIC TRUNKLINES 


The domestic trunk airline industry gained 
in all categories of traffic except one in 1958. 
Revenue ton miles flown in domestic operations 
totaled 2,750,900,000, an increase of 1.1 per cent. 


The 12 trunklines flew a total of 24,435,- 
700,000 passenger miles in scheduled service 
over their domestic routes in 1958, a decline of 
0.3 per cent from 1957. 


PASSENGER FATALITY RATE 
PER ONE HUNDRED MILLION PASSENGER MILES 
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Domestic trunkline freight traffic increase 
10.1 per cent to 240,510,000 ton miles in 1958. 


The trunklines gained also in mail and ex- 
press volume. They flew 45,890,000 ton miles 
of air express, an increase of 7.3 per cent; 
87,809,000 ton miles of air mail, up 7.0 per cent; 
and 16,155,000 ton miles of non-priority mail, 
a gain of 6.7 per cent. 


Revenues reached a record high of $1,513,- 
019,000 in 1958. However, expenses also rose to 
an all-time high; $1,418,486,000, leading to a 
net profit of $44,709,000 for the year. While 
$17,721,000 higher than in 1957, the 1958 net 
profit was $13,003,000 less than that in 1956 
and about equal to 1951 earnings. 


Trunkline jet programming indicates that a 
total of 62 pure-jet and 185 prop-jet airliners 
will have been delivered the end of 1959. 


INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


The fastest service in international airline 
history was introduced in 1958 but U.S.-flag air- 
lines saw their share of the total market con- 
tinue to shrink. Two-thirds of the increased 
air travel between the U. S. and foreign coun- 
tries was secured by foreign flag airlines. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(In Millions ) 





Percent Air Travel vie U. $.-Fiag 
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It was a record year for traffic. U.S.-flag air- 
lines flew an all-time high of 5,974,600,000 reve- 
nue passenger miles, up 3.9% from the pre- 
vious record total of 5,751,700,000 in 1957. 
Cargo ton-miles reached a new high of 128,- 
925,000 for an increase of 4.6% over 1957. 


The gap between air and sea travelers wid- 
ened with air traffic accounting for three- 
fourths of the total U.S.-foreign market. But 
increased competition from foreign flag airlines 
was evident as those carriers, for the first time, 
carried more passengers to and from the U.S. 
than all steamship companies combined, in- 
creased their share of the total U.S.-foreign 
air market to 40% and, in such vital areas as 
the North Atlantic, widened their share to 59% 
by year end. 


LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINES 


Major. objectives of the local service airline 
industry are fleet modernization to increase effi- 
ciency, improve service and stimulate traffic and 
to reduce subsidy. Two carriers introduced tur- 
bine-powered aircraft in 1958. Several others 
are introducing turbine aircraft and more effi- 
cient piston-engine airliners during 1959. 


Guaranteed loan and related federal legisla- 
tion aimed at facilitating the re-equipment pro- 
gram aided developments during the year. A 
capital gains bill, enacted in 1958, permits local 
service airlines to apply profits from the sale of 
older aircraft to the purchase of modern planes. 
Formerly proceeds were deducted from public 
service revenues. 

While beneficial in securing equipment financ- 
ing, these measures do not substitute for ade- 
quate earnings. In the “Local Service Rate of 
Return Case” before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the carriers are seeking regulatory pol- 
icies that will provide opportunity for reason- 
able earnings. The Board has stated it will im- 
prove the regulatory framework and has taken 
some steps in that direction. 


The local airline service pattern continues to 
expand rapidly. The 13 carriers were operating 
35,586 unduplicated route miles at the end of 
1958, some 2,000 miles more than a year earlier. 


The number of cities served increased from 
468 to 516 at the end of the year. It is signifi- 
cant that 283 of those communities would other- 
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wise be without scheduled airline passenger, 
mail and freight service. 


The local service airlines gained in all cate- 
gories of traffic in 1958. They carried 4,265,000 
persons in scheduled service—10 times more 
than 11 years previously. They flew 820,200,000 
passenger-miles, an increase of 9.8 per cent over 
1957. 


Because of traffic development and efficiency 
gains, the proportion of federal support has de- 
clined sharply. Public service revenues have 
dropped from about 65 per cent of total reve- 
nues in 1948 to 34 per cent in 1958. 


HELICOPTER CARRIERS 


During 1958, the scheduled helicopter car- 
riers continued their upward traffic trend regis- 
tered so markedly the previous year. 


Revenue ton miles, the overall indicator of 
activity, were up 33.5 per cent for the year, 
from 448,000 to 598,000 a new high. 


The helicopter lines carried 228,000 passen- 
gers during the year, a 54.1 per cent increase 
over the previous year. The passenger-mile fig- 
ure was up, too, during 1958. The lines opera- 
ted 4,885,000 passenger miles, a 43.9 per cent 
gain over the year before. 


Available ton miles were at a new peak. The 
helicopter lines operated 1,497,000 available ton 
miles in 1958, compared with 1,056,000 in 1957, 
a gain of 41.8 per cent. 


Together, the three helicopter lines operate 
22 aircraft over 905 route miles serving 29 
points. 


THE ALASKAN CARRIERS 


Alaska’s entrance into the Union in the late 
summer of 1958 bodes well for future travel 
to our 49th State. A spokesman for the sched- 
uled airline industry puts it this way: 


“With admission of Alaska to statehood, our 
national frontiers have been materially broad- 
ened. As a result, added traffic volume is antic- 
ipated both from increased tourism and from 
the greater influx of industry and population. 
Routes covered by the Alaskan carriers serve 
the most densely populated and industrialized 
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areas of Alaska and the airlines (Alaskan) 
should continue to participate in the future 
growth of the new State.” 


Revenue ton miles were up over 1957, 32,901, 
000 versus 32,513,000—a 1.2 per cent gain. 


The Alaskan carriers flew more passengers 
during the year than they did the year before. 
315,000 passengers were flown compared with 
309,000 during 1957. Passenger miles were up, 
also, with 1958 showing an all-time peak of 
163,800,000, 7.8 per cent over 1957. 


TERRITORIAL CARRIERS 


The territorial carriers flew more revenue 
ton miles in 1958 than in any previous year. 


They reached 11,264,000 a gain of 24.3 per 
cent over 1957 when 9,065,000 revenue ton miles 
were flown. 


Freight ton miles were up, to 1,587,000 from 
1,536,000 a gain of 3.3 per cent. 


In scheduled passenger operations, the ter- 
ritorial carriers dropped below the 1957 re- 
sults. They carried 572,000 passengers in 1958 
compared with 589,000 the year before. Simi- 
larly, the passenger mile figure was down, from 
1957’s 89,500,000 to 82,700,000 a drop of 7.6 
per cent. 


Total operating revenues reached a new high 
with a $9,396,000 total. Total operating expenses 
were $9,254,000 and net income, $142,000. 


THE ALL-CARGO LINES 


The all-cargo lines after allowing for the drop- 
ping of service by a major cargo-carrier show 
a gain of 18 per cent over the prior year. 


On an industry basis their freight ton miles, 
which had been rising steadily, dropped back 
21 per cent with a total 121,382,000 ton miles 
versus 155,126,000 for the previous year. 


Total operating revenues for the all-cargo 
lines were $78,908,000 for the year. 


Priority U.S. mail was also up for the year, 
with 2,040,000 ton miles flown as against 
440,000 during 1957. 



























































AVAILABLE SERVICE AND UTILIZATION 
U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry 
(For Selected Years, In Millions) 
THIS TABLE SHOWS THE EVER INCREASING GROWTH IN THE SERVICES THE SCHEDULED 
AIRLINES ARE OFFERING TO THE PUBLIC AND THE INCREASING USE OF THIS SERVICE BY 
THE PEOPLE, THE GOVERNMENT AND SHIPPERS. 
LOAD FACTOR IS THE PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY WHICH IS SOLD. 
Revenue Revenue 
Available Revenue Ton Mile Available Passenger Passenger Plane 
Ton Miles Ton Miles Load Seat Miles Miles Loa Miles 
Flown Flown Factor (%) Flown Flown Factor (%) Flown 
Domestic Trunk Airlines 
ae ; sissies siiccuiaiiainsieaidilisllanbialaiiatiasiaal N.A. o_o 1,209.6 654.0 54.07 82.8 
Se ee sioceAgiineilcdecapeansiaabineiia hain 1,517.4 801.2 52.80 11,117.7 6,570.7 59.10 323.2 
SIs shichssiclcheannbeeiieendipuitingiasannilipclaaessisisiiileassateaieaias ean 3,882.7 2,160.1 55.63 30,001.3 19,217.2 64.05 564.0 
as hictetnieeneeieschecheiteeateniansetenepes intial ‘ aoe 4,393.2 2,417.0 55.02 33,752.6 21,643.1 64.12 622.1 
ee eee ee: Se a . , 5,150.4 2,720.0 52.81 39,838.2 24,499.5 61.50 7th. 
a ee ea ee eT Cem See ne ee 5,190.2 2,750.9 53.00 40,695.0 24,435.7 60.05 700.6 
Local Service Airlines 
a ee nN een Sener ee a Ge eS re ee ep ee rw ee 
EE eee ienehamananoniniicies siesta 46.4 14.2 30.69 477.9 134.7 28.18 24.5 
REARS SEEPS oer shares ay oe a eoeiiee ‘ tin 121.9 55.3 45.36 1,161.4 523.3 45.06 50.9 
aista sis: siuileiihela lena nensnitaecianieaananeainandatanics siesta hone 145.6 66.8 45.91 1,385.0 633.2 45.72 59.5 
SE EE EE eee email . , 170.7 78.5 46.00 1,653.8 747.3 45.19 67.3 
SUSUTDcicastuidacciisinsedihictiibinastiiiiaiealelchidea Ai el acealiieiiaen 185.4 86.6 46.71 1,793.5 820.2 45.73 72.3 
Territorial Airlines 
1939 ; cutie iteaiisattiarpaiiamhiniienaiiy N.A, 3 nije 5.5 3.1 56.74 4 
SOT icheicseiadssieihinciiceihgieaietacnsiahi Sinkainlapisitincainieiiiaiilandabiil 10.1 5.2 51.45 91.3 52.6 57.19 4.0 
EE nee eciuadinicaaailinaitidiaaah 16.1 8.4 52.10 134.7 78.1 57.99 4.4 
ee vee eR ee ae a 16.0 8.5 53.03 147.9 83.9 56.70 4.6 
a ee ee eRe NR ee SRN s 15.7 9.1 57.96 154.9 89.5 57.78 4.7 
STITT sienna peicinphcaidiiap lai abaicsabastabaatiriniapadnnmaaate 18.4 11.3 61.41 143.1 82.7 57.79 4.4 
Helicopter Airlines (in thousands) 
ee ee sndintibiitbliminminapiianis ice. Yee. mae . .. em? oo ‘sieeool Gees a 
TTI chsdshicseisibtnccabesnsiabasiabniaeaidsbiaanidiant Se ee 142 46 es |. ‘ae i. aememme ee 412 
Ee ieee eset cctlihniindalaadinaicatal 434 195 44.93 1,708 628 36.77 1,148 
a ' mere Se sisiaiatiaitaalienieahia 567 277 49.03 3,561 1,588 44.59 1,315 
SS — : Spite 1,056 448 42.42 8,049 3,272 40.66 1,604 
SPI sisaisishccteaitaiaiaetiieieaneiaaiaaabeaabadiibieeRN aie iuitiidiaain 1,497 598 36.95 11,419 4,885 42.78 1,675 
International and Overseas Airlines 
1939 ; N.A. 77.2? ane 134.4 71.8 53.46 7.6 
RS Sad: reer EF siaiaiaaeiaceataalatsseadad 540.3 309.5 57.28 3,624.7 2,054.0 56.67 104.5 
Iriiisicccsmnacieiiebtesnidelahiaiedmamsstanid Senaitadiiaddeasabidhiiicinteadcaiaail 984.6 633.8 64.37 7,012.1 4,410.8 62.90 130.7 
Us insdanubeabeiatibumbons (asiaestabishditabiaiatis ‘ ne See 1,143.4 741.2 64.82 8,073.1 5,113.2 63.34 146.0 
ERR Oe eaaaiaiiel , iiiniblaladaeainacl , 1,292.9 827.0 63.96 9,038.1 5,751.7 63.64 155.7 
PUN icctvassnsenicnnesiiatiicedinstainicsiatinsiennninmetgis sisenninisinnesstilbadadiaainiitahias 1,426.6 873.1 61.20 10,057.6 5,974.6 59.40 165.5 
Alaskan Airlines 
Ror nrec rene sneiiiillaiiiieiaain i  duitiie a ee vom: lUC 6=ClUl(‘(é 
1949 PESTA SEEM hee ee Wee a Ee ene a ee 20.3 11.2 55.32 38.9 15.4 39.64 3.9 
Es SL ae A ee ee Se Se 46.0 29.4 63.87 233.9 110.4 47.20 10.5 
EE sissnatalieiadainahaicsinied ncaa pint ia 66.9 44.8 66.98 284.1 137.0 48.21 11.3 
eee oe escalate 59.4 32.5 55.08 329.7 151.9 46.07 11.5 
icine eile pallens aaeadeian 59.9 32.9 54.94 369.0 163.8 44.39 11.5 
See Footnotes at End of Table on Page 14 ‘ 
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Revenue Revenue 


Available Service Available Revenue Ton Mile Available Passenger Passenger Plane 
and Utilization Ton Miles Ton Miles Load Seat Miles Miles Load Miles 
(continued) Flown Flown Factor (%) Flown Flown Factor(%) Flown 


All-Cargo Airlines 


1939' ibiiiiiniiieibiaieiinanainientiaids stem i. -—«- atti ~ |; sen a oe - eoseseee _— 
IIIT soothes eaters ipncinenitidapnbinnen 16.5 11.7 70.20 a i <li enone 2.8 
a eesecncoeiibahintpstiennesientnieiptienmntniitpiiaititoclagin naeticndidigaciads 184.0 135.1 ee cecsanin 17.1 
ab sethihilidinneihasiaeiilaacnensetidsnseshitaieinceiennhcinnatianieiiitiin 321.5 248.8 a cnnien 23.5 
a eee ane aN REE 431.7 336.9 78.04 a, <n io on 23.3 
1958 , sasdbeatenensianiehiciadialaasi<stecdoncunttaadicsninsitintiabentsetitbnteta 383.8 319.3 — wn >-_  » —— — 16.1 


CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRY 





Oe eT ia CF = emin 1,349.5 728.9 54.01 90.8 
EE ee SS ee 8 eee a ee 2,151.0 1,153.1 53.61 15,350.5 8,827.4 57.50 462.9 
i dieibinindicitnstciearaserectenprenienessnseneniniatsenseninniacinietsanainensimatammataeiieinctnans 5,235.7 3,022.2 57.72 38,545.1 24,340.4 63.15 779.0 
EE 6,087.1 3,527.4 57.95 43,646.3 27,612.0 63.26 868.4 
So ihasinsoaiinniiinenninanesicnsiiaaisacienimenitonenanatengneineamesemmemananatenmnenen 7,121.5 4,004.4 56.23 51,022.7 31,243.1 61.23 975.3 
1958 7,265.7 4,074.7 56.08 53,069.6 31,481.9 59.32 972.1 
* Data not available for Alaskan airlines in 1939. * Revenue Ton Mile data for items other than passenger 

Local Service operations initiated in 1945. ton miles for International and Overseas carriers not 

Helicopter operations started in 1947, passenger service available for 1939, hence total does not reflect these 

began in 1953. items. 

All-Cargo Airlines began operations in fourth quarter N.A. Not Available. 

of 1949. Note: Available Ton Miles and Revenue Ton Miles include 


charter operations; all other items are for scheduled 
service only. 


PERSONNEL EMPLOYED BY THE 
SCHEDULED AIRLINE INDUSTRY 
(1940-1958) 


Aircraft 
Pilots Other Pursers, Communi- and traffic 
and Flight Stewards, cations servicing Office All 
Year copilots Personnel Stewardesses personnel Mechanics personnel employees others Total 
1940... 2,279 33 1,036 193 5,413 4,277 7,689 1,131 22,05! 
1941 . 2,664 49 1,210 220 6,389 4,931 9,710 1,285 26,458 
1942 : 3,146 241 1,131 1,610 12,882 7,384 11,083 2,236 39,713 
= 2,332 330 992 2,196 10,411 5,191 12,832 4,995 39,279 
_. = 3,345 277 1,516 2,501 9,963 5,748 15,234 4,023 42,607 
1945.0. 5,897 1,046 2,486 3,477 15,943 9,447 23,904 6,081 68,28! 
, — 7,220 1,503 4,421 5,031 23,376 12,770 31,587 10,646 96,554 
6,637 1,333 4,077 3,829 21,140 11,610 32,691 3,835 85,152 
1948.0. 6,926 1,515 4,142 3,661 21,828 11,662 31,145 3,729 84,608 
a 6,843 1,602 4,341 3,581 19,535 11,674 30,148 3,270 80,994 
1950........ 7,277 1,521 4,427 3,403 19,606 12,256 31,138 3,158 82,786 
1981........ 8,386 1,708 5,303 3,618 23,477 14,370 35,081 3,810 95,753 
1962........ 8,770 1,852 5,859 3,653 26,162 15,588 37,894 4,294 104,072 
 — 9,437 2,146 6,106 3,567 26,105 17,353 40,319 4,359 109,392 
1984........ 9,495 2,525 6,363 3,332 25,173 17,855 40,670 4,128 109,541 
1965........ 10,857 2,762 7,454 3,499 29,196 19,114 45,030 4,291 122,203 
1956... 11,386 3,384 8,097 3,605 30,962 20,657 49,336 4,076 131,503 
a 13,286 3,797 9,450 4,004 31,162 36,052 31,799 17,640 147,190 
1958... 12,944 3,829 9,847 3,908 29,221 35,415 29,602 18,103 142,869° 


? These are preliminary figures based on reports from a majority of the airlines as of September 30th. 
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REVENUE TON MILES OF TRAFFIC CARRIED 


U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry 
(For Selected Years, In Thousands of Revenue Ton Miles) 


THIS TABLE SHOWS, BY CATEGORIES, THE EVER INCREASING USE 
OF THE SCHEDULED AIRLINES BY PASSENGERS AND COMMERCE 


—— eee oF 


— iw——— Gamay = wy 








Non 
Priority Priority® Charter Excess 
Passenger’ U.S. Mail U.S. Mail Express Freight * Flights Baggage * Total 
Domestic Trunklines 
a ee 64,577 | salable 2,705 sciiiaghe 597 76,487 
1949 oid 624,219 40,874 — 27,329 94,190 7,483 7,102 801,197 
1955 1,825,631 71,859 14,175 49,603 174,017 5,737 19,046 2,160,068 
1956 . 2,056,098 77,788 13,891 49,709 190,592 5,911 23,055 2,417,044 
1957 2,327,334 82,057 15,137 42,752 218,432 6,335 27,983 2,720,030 
1958 . 2,321,347 87,809 16,155 45,890 240,510 12,000 27,237 2,750,948 
Local Service Airlines 
1939' _— oie sii, == iain ==(‘“‘<«‘ i! CCC! ala bag, ie ‘ ‘pndiied 
1949' vam 12,796 C—l—TOT rr 320 436 194 60 14,234 
1955 49,713 928 328 1,403 1,355 1,338 245 55,310 
1956 ; 60,156 1,192 344 1,687 1,624 1,520 320 66,843 
1957 - 71,079 1,174 345 1,642 2,082 1,717 471 78,510 
1958 —_— 78,055 1,330 395 1,801 2,241 2,196 575 86,593 
Territorial Airlines 
Re CO Se re ee re 299 > owe oo od 8 n.a. 2 311 
1949 - 4,206 / 124 618 123 66 5,207 
1955 ie 6,250 aa n.a. 1,646 436 20 8,411 
1956 ” 6,710 63 -— wrnies 1,475 236 17 8,503 
1957 ii 7,259 63 .— ioe 1,536 170 36 9,065 
1958 dau 6,611 67 — | -<en 1,587 2,965 32 11,264 
Helicopter Airlines 
1939' in +  wme—/!£,  _ wim  - wim ——-_ é£ t——_—~ > “om omnnnen 
1949 _ = a: <weie “sedi. wade? i same “4 Agee 46 
1955 in 60 ae 31 7: - spicata 3 195 
1956 ; 149 _- wae 31 7 ete I 277 
1957 wee 311 — ©) eee 33 8 3 ! 448 
1958 ; 465 ea 34 6 6 3 598 
International and Overseas Airlines 
1939 77,233 a week n.a. n.a. n.a. na. 77,233° 
1949 220,805 = 49 444 6,714 3,233 9,515 309,483 
1955 453,195 _ | rr 243 90,598 19,701 17,648 633,794 
1956 524,369 a . inven 109,235 32,652 19,757 741,171 
1957 3 589,510 > 123,280 36,188 20,771 827,014 
TEE sciess-cndindbsitiniscniis te ciacdanimacniemmia 597,326 | eo cs 128,925 60,832 20,195 873,103 
Alaskan Airlines 
1939' ale — we mm wwii. ~maieo ob’ pee Gee mandi 
1949 ea 1,659 ee 618 8,449 27 11,232 
1955 ; 11,868 ae et 7,300 7,773 152 29,372 
1956 . 14,719 Se «ae eee 7,948 19,527 241 44,818 
1957 16,002 2,695 7,201 6,344 271 32,513 
1958 ‘anehbiins 17,289 3,102 6,940 5,270 300 32,901 
See Footnotes at End of Table on Page 16 
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Revenue Ton Miles of Non 
Traffic Carried Priority Priority® Charter Excess 
(continued ) Passenger® U.S.Mail U.S.Mail Express Freight* Flights Baggage Total 
All-Cargo Airlines = = 
TT ‘nitiinnebestapine cb « te |... omnes  - weakna sities sells —— iil — pile 
RE he alse GK Oita. ts ly Unaaaiadi a 10,542 oS) 11,666 
1955 318 107,945 a 135,059 
1956 381 1,188 1,266 140,420 105,526 248,781 
1957 440 1,409 1,638 155,126 178,249 336,862 
1958 2,040 621 1,112 121,382 194,104 61’ 319,320 
CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRY ———--——— 
STON”. sentinsssinaiesiehieminieiemimmennsions 142,109 SS 8} comneneene a 599 154,031 
SEY - nidhiiehasantiiplesiaiiebinesiadininieninaien 863,685 a 77,217 113,118 20,606 16,770 1,153,065 
SET. arnstoenpraineennpemmnamnminncnninpemens 2,346,717 127,630 14,821 51,280 382,866 61,781 37,114 3,022,209 
SE: cuttetentievntiepenensinnnenentanen 2,662,201 137,054 15,425 52,693 451,301 165,372 43,391 3,527,437 
SET . censneesseusnssennennntesmnmesesionane 3,011,495 143,786 16,892 46,065 507,665 229,006 49,533 4,004,442 
EET: extsiinnensnaninntsmmasintmmenennnanins 3,021,093 160,257 17,173 48,837 501,591 277,373 48,403 4,074,727 
n.a. Not Available. * Foreign mail carried by International and Overseas 
" Data not available for Alaskan airlines in 1939. AIll- airlines is included in Excess Baggage. Therefore, it is 
Cargo airlines began operations in fourth quarter of also reflected in Consolidated Industry Excess Baggage 
1949, data. 
Local Service operations initiated in 1945. See definitions, p. 3. 
Helicopter operations started in 1947, passenger serv- Passenger ton miles for years prior to 1957 were revised 
ice began in 1953. to conform with “standard” passenger weights as pre- 
* Express and freight combined for all carriers in 1939 scribed by the CAB effective Jan. |, 1957. 
and for Alaskan carriers in all years. ” Foreign mail, Seaboard and Western. 
* Revenue Ton Mile data for items other than passenger 
ton miles for International and Overseas carriers not 
available for 1939, hence total does not reflect these 
items. 
AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS 
AT FAA AIRPORT TOWERS 
1950-1958 (In Thousands) 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Type of 
Flight 
Operation 
RE Ree ee ere 2,384 2,852 2,983 3,712 4,409 4,957 5,472 5,910 5,565 
General Aviation 9,585 9,618 7,965 7,719 8,015 8,540 10,021 12,129 14,037 
Air Carrier 4,002 4,556 4,866 5,384 5,521 5,983 6,553 7,112 6,998 
Total 15,971 17,026 15,814 16,815 17,945 19,480 22,046 25,151 26,600 
% Air Carrier of Total 25.1 26.8 30.8 32.0 30.8 30.7 29.7 28.3 26.3 
Air Carriers include scheduled and non scheduled operations. 
Each landing is counted as an operation as is also each take 
off. 
Air Transport Facts and Figures, 1959 











OPERATING REVENUES 


U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry 
(For Selected Years, In Thousands of Dollars) 


THIS TABLE SHOWS THE DOLLARS OF SALES THE SCHEDULED 
AIRLINES EARNED FOR THE VARIOUS SERVICES THEY RENDER 


Domestic Trunk 
Airlines 


U. S. Mail Public 
Service 
Passenger Priority Non-Priority Revenue’ Express Freight 
NE a ee ee 34,484 a we . cobra Seon 1,605 
a TE 378,113 a 8,957 18,323 
ee 1,021,855 24,230 2,708 3,192 19,405 39,605 
1956 ee ee 1,142,197 28,937 2,654 2,609 18,101 42,173 
SIU sh ncisiciioiaishepeaadibeiidtiaaianian 1,287,172 31,002 2,760 1,182 14,667 49,870 
i OE 33,052 3,076 2,373 16,096 57,336 
Local Service 
Airlines’ 
Mimi tie them? ume Glee week hee 
1949 eaiicieiacanninaiiaameni 7,362 ae 82 aontan iol 114 138 
ee 32,840 1,084 101 20,923 665 556 
Re eee 40,166 1,004 102 23,211 775 750 
ee 47,464 1,108 103 29,651 725 1,049 
a 56,421 1,254 116 32,523 796 1,183 
Territorial Airlines 
I cshicieniinsidiniinicnciitidiiheniienia 359 45 i: ‘my  « eae 14° 
1949 pisliaeiniiideiiioun 3,799 —_ wee “Soe = 145 333 
1955 pilitsiileageannecini 5,686 —- #  wé ae 752 
eee 6,042 51 I —_— «.. ‘ial 782 
anaes 6,975 5! 2 , ae 781 
EL ee a 7,066 55 omnis 109 quran 819 
Helicopter Airlines’ 
EE ae a ee ie tC ei wee sia aan ij i <hnim 
1949___. sssianeiesiniepisibiiiniaiti setnitaint ae ci OC ti(it‘«s 
1955 sisi dibnina 208 — 0 (ith 2,710 100 23 
ee ieseniisatchcaisitetiateiaaias 438 234 cnenotn 2,833 115 28 
1957 ionihaiaigiaeciaasiaineheltean 968 —_—. saat 3,567 10! 36 
1958 P insslaiibapaaiaieaiiilaaaiae 1,460 —— www 4,091 102 31 


See Footnotes at Bottom of Page 18 


Other* 
1,002 
9,359 

22,353 

26,160 

32,961 

38,295 


254 
337 
266 
479 
1,347 


123 
117 
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Total 
55,527 
459,783 
1,133,348 
1,262,831 
1,419,614 
1,513,019 


421 
4,778 
7,114 
7,430 
8,360 
9,396 


3,355 
3,711 
5,032 
6,015 
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Operating Revenues 
(continued ) 


U. S. Mail 
Passenger Priority Non-Priority 
International and - 
Overseas Airlines 
1939 6,156 re 
1949 ‘ 158,480 ee  — wade 
1955 294,828 25,639 
1956 342,553 26,926 
1957 i 377,655 28,365 
1958 ; . 386,084 32,655 
Alaskan Airlines’ 
1939 _ tite. ee ae. aan 
1949 2,188 OS ia 
1955 8,162 2,333 
1956 10,200 a 
1957 11,263 2,662 
1958 P 12,522 2,918 ie 
All-Cargo Airlines’ 
1939 eae a a 
1949 ~~ eee iia cobbam 
1955 , seats 60 
1956 ae 144 220 
1957 | ieee 189 263 
1958 P aj 486 89 
CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRY’ 
niin sanemiinetnmmnians 40,999 ———_— +qj.j wa 
Be irtnstuctinernnnninniieniennnionnivnaniats 549,942 —— tts 
ei cnnsarernesmns a 53,644 2,809 
Se 1,541,596 59,773 2,977 
a 1,731,497 63,614 3,128 
ee asinine 1,826,344 70,634 3,281 
P Preliminary. 
' Prior to October |, 1953, public service revenues were not 


reported separately. 


Local Service operations were initiated in 1945; Helicopter 
operations in 1947; and All-Cargo airlines in the Fourth 
quarter of 1949. Data not available for Alaskan Airlines 
in 1939. 
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Public 
Service 
Revenue’ Express Freight Other* Total 

anne 613 1,818 19,653 
20,023 2,105 18,350 274,155 
1,583 77 31,853 30,324 384,304 
8,308 82 36,683 38,113 452,665 
555 80 41,475 39,818 487,948 
nied 147 43,708 43,963 506,557 
_ 547° 3,639 8,496 
i 2,464 3,747 22,324 
6,241 2,754 7,680 29,352 
—. » a 2,65! 4,063 27,008 
2,701 3,925 28,920 
on. | admin 1,810 300 2,110 
re 18,640 8,335 27,035 
sitehiings 447 25,564 26,485 52,860 
sissiven 545 29,281 55,050 85,328 
saan 300 23,171 54,862 78,908 
— eum 2,232° 2,823 75,601 
ocsmeun 29,239 23,256 32,173 771,262 
34,317 20,247 93,893 66,441 1,634,930 
43,490 19,520 108,734 100,471 1,876,561 
41,396 16,118 125,143 134,533 2,115,429 
45,950 17,441 128,949 144,870 2,237,469 


Express and Freight revenues are combined for the Terri- 
torial and the Alaskan carriers. They are reflected in freight 
totals. 


Other revenues include revenues from excess baggage and 
from charter operations, and incidental revenues. 


Revenues included for Seaboard and Western are for the 
twelve months ended September 30, 1958. 

















DISTRIBUTION OF OPERATING EXPENSES 


U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry 
(For Selected Years, In Thousands of Dollars) 


THIS TABLE SHOWS HOW THE AIRLINES SPEND THEIR DOLLARS TO INSURE 
FAST, SAFE, ECONOMICAL FLYING OPERATIONS AND EFFICIENT PASSENGER 
AND CARGO HANDLING 


Explanation of New Classification of Operating Expenses 


The classification of operating expenses is different from that 
used in prior years. Owing to a revision of the form on which 
the carriers report to CAB it is not feasible to bring forward 
beyond 1956 the expense tables previously published in Facts 
and Figures. For this reason the data shown herein for years prior 
to 1956 were recast for this publication into the format of the 
new reporting system—insofar as it was feasible to do so. The 
data shown for 1957 and 1958 are as reported by the carriers. 
Although the “matching" of prior years’ data with 1957 and 
1958 is not perfect, it is considered adequate for general use 
where precision is not required. 


The classifications of expenses employed in past issues of 
“Facts and Figures" were grouped as follows to fit the new 
format: 


NEW CLASSIFICATION OLD CLASSIFICATION 


Flying operations Flying operations 





Maintenance Direct int flight equi t 


r 


Ground and indirect maintenance 


Passenger service Passenger service 


NEW CLASSIFICATION OLD CLASSIFICATION 


Traffic and sales 
Advertising and publicity 


Promotion and sales 


General and administrative General and administrative 


Depreciation and amortization Depreciation—flight equipment 
Depreciation—ground equipment 


As pointed out above, this method of matching accounts is 
not perfect. The figures for 1957 and 1958 differ in the following 
respects from those shown for 1956 and earlier: 


1) “Amortization of other deferred charges," dispersed 
throughout the accounts for 1956 and before, is grouped 
in “Depreciation and amortization" after 1956. 


2 


— 


“Legal fees and expenses," dispersed in several accounts 
prior to 1957 is all in “General and administrative." 


3 


~— 


Payroll taxes and employee welfare insurance, included in 
“General and administrative" before 1957 are distributed 
to other appropriate accounts. 


4 


— 


Airport ticket office expenses, included in “Promotion and 
Sales" for earlier years is under “Aircraft and Traffic Serv- 
icing.” 

5 


— 


Route extension and development expenses, not classified 
as operating expense in prior years, are included in “De- 





See Footnotes at Bottom of Page 21 


Aircraft and traffic servicing Ground operations preciation and Amortization,” after 1956. 
General Services & Administration 
- A -" Deprecia- 
Aircraft & tion & Total 
Flying Mainte- Passenger Traffic Promotion Adminis- Total Amorti- Operating 
Operations nance Service Servicing & Sales trative G.S.&A. zation Expenses 
Domestic Trunk Airlines 
1939 . 15,682 8,191 1,844 8,934 6,205 4,011 20,994 5,667 50,9417 
poe... 119,961 83,674 27,778 66,623 59,195 30,894 184,490 47,033 435,157 
1955... 302,591 196,320 72,996 133,274 134,706 68,473 409,449 101,709 1,010,069 
1956... 340,670 239,530 83,953 152,928 159,366 79,462 475,709 106,321 1,162,230 
1957 ..... 434,842 270,328 95,505 217,208 157,561 55,164 525,438 146,968 1,377,576 
1958? 436,953 285,564 101,361 230,846 165,772 58,182 556,161 139,808 1,418,486 
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Distribution of Operating Expenses (continued) 


General Services & Administration 


AQ 





r 





~ 


Total 


G.S.&A. 


138 
2,397 
3,512 
3,599 
3,932 


4,394 


106,116 
167,034 
187,266 


195,239 


Aircraft & 
Flying Mainte- Passenger Traffic Promotion Adminis- 
Operations nance Service Servicing & Sales trative 
Local Service Airlines 
te. cas ee Oo Fe oe ee | ee ll 20 
6,336 4,537 825 3,743 2,405 1,792 
1955 18,080 10,384 2,687 9,563 9,287 4,485 
1956 21,616 12,610 3,385 11,187 11,399 5,382 
1957 26,509 16,418 4,028 21,160 6,089 4,938 
1958" 29,265 18,686 4,527 24,023 6,998 5,530 
Territorial Airlines 
1939 127 90 I 38 34 65 
1949 1,091 900 165 922 628 682 
1,942 1,278 245 1,258 1,045 964 
1956 2,033 1,259 252 1,317 1,182 848 
1957 2,212 1,422 278 1,521 1,265 868 
1958? 2,502 1,699 414 1,672 1,283 1,025 
Helicopter Airlines 
ge i andi —_— — -< _ i <viaaea 
1949 151 133 —_— 50 2 63 
1955 si 614 87! 21 425 180 393 
PD eaniiatiin 697 981 21 544 312 496 
1957 1,108 1,381 —— i  -‘sviddintm am j= $s 
1958? 1,410 1,646 nn | t« a i ‘~~, 
international & Overseas Airlines 
| ane enue encintai cmsunn creme 
a 72,347 47,245 14,617 33,168 35,731 22,600 
108,50! 58,975 26,773 46,990 61,980 31,291 
ss 125,613 72,069 31,053 51,583 70,822 33,808 
_ ae 142,944 72,326 32,519 67,187 70,902 24,631 
19560? 154,912 79,904 35,527 72,550 75,802 24,878 


211,138 


Deprecia- 
tion & 
Amorti- 
zation 


96 


444 


603 


416 


515 


659 


45! 


605 


911 


948 









Total 
Operating 
Expenses 


21,871 
56,764 
68,293 
82,900 


93,303 


451 
4,832 
7,335 
7,307 
8,08! 


9,254 


510 
2,955 
3,656 
5,164 


5,976 


17,266” 
252,863 
365,604 
419,541 
460,868 


496,648 
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Distribution of Operating Expenses (continued) 






























General Services & Administration 
4 A _" Deprecia- 
; Aircraft & tion & Total 
Flying Mainte- Passenger Traffic Promotion Adminis- Total Amorti- Operating 
‘ Operations nance Service Servicing & Sales trative G.S.&A zation Expenses 
laskan Airlines ; 
FU scien ae mem, (tit i ee a ae 
1949 3,440 2,343 370 988 714 1,180 3,252 1,143 10,178 
1955 7,191 5,273 773 2,701 1,593 1,519 6,586 1,120 21,706* 
| 1956 9,959 5,744 964 3,702 1,831 1,894 8,391 1,364 27,166* 
1957 8,669 6,215 854 2,779 1,042 853 10,065“ 1,646 26,595 
1958? 8,998 6,383 921 3,281 1,067 1,185 10,626* 1,914 27,921 
All-Cargo Airlines 
Scan a ttf alo - tang om (i. iam agygappy aia iets, NI, ages wan 
) 
1949 966 — aa 206 453 215 874 74 2,281 
; 
1955 10,635 5,287 267 3,896 2,081 2,103 8,347 2,074 26,343 
) 
1956 21,677 11,662 1,614 6,353 3,883 3,454 15,304 3,155 53,879° 
/ 
1957 36,563 18,969 3,618 12,450 4,064 4,395 25,203* 8,998 89,734 
1958 2 * 32,820 18,448 2,697 8,887 2,661 4,251 19,241* 9,445 79,954 
' 
CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRY —— —— — — -— 
ee 15,809 8,281 1,345 8,972 6,239 4,076 21,132 5,763 68,658" 
eee 204,292 139,199 43,755 105,700 99,127 57,426 306,008 78,193 727,692 
) 
See 449,554 278,388 103,762 198,107 210,872 109,228 621,969 139,329 1,490,776 
5 
ee 522,265 343,855 121,242 227,614 , 248,795 125,344 722,995 149,168 1,742,072° 
5 
on 652,847 387,060 136,802 322,305 240,923 90,848 797,855° 213,156 2,050,918 
4 
| 666,860 412,330 145,447 341,259 253,583 95,051 844,610° 207,742 2,131,542 
-) 
: * Data not available for Alaskan airlines in 1939. All- * Total is greater than sum of individual expense cate- 
5 Cargo airlines began certificated operations in fourth gories since segregation of expenses is not reported by 
quarter of 1949. Local Service Operations initiated in some classes of carriers. 
3 1945. Helicopter operations started in 1947. * Total for 1939 includes international carriers, not in- 
? Colonial airlines included in the trunkline total for 1939 cluded in the detail. See note 3. 
4 but not in the detail. * Data included for Seaboard and Western are for the 12 
* Detailed expense data not available. months ended Sept. 30, 1958. 
P Preliminary. 
8 
8 
21 
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SUMMARY OF PROFIT OR LOSS 


U. S&S. Scheduled Airline Industry 
(For Selected Years, In Thousands of Dollars) 


THIS TABLE SHOWS THE EARNINGS OF AIRLINES WHICH WERE AVAILABLE FOR DIVI- 
DENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS OR FOR RETENTION IN THE BUSINESS. IT ALSO SHOWS 
THESE DOLLARS AS A PER CENT OF SALES AND THE RATIO OF TOTAL RETURN TO 
INVESTMENT 


Other Profit 
Non- Rate of Margin 
Total Total Net Interest on Operating Return on on 
Operating Operating Operating Long-Term Income Income Net Profit Investment’ Sales* 
Revenues Expenses Income Debt (Net) Taxes or Loss* (%) (%) 
Domestic Trunk Airlines 
1939 55,527 50,94! 4,586 n.a. n.a. n.a. _ iia  w«__—~ 
See 459,783 435,157 24,626 4,466 503 7,285 |) fe 
1955 1,133,348 1,010,069 123,279 6,540 16,388 70,024 63,103 11.8 5.6 
1956 1,262,831 1,162,230 100.601 9,964 23,917 56,842 57,712 9.4 44 
1957 1,419,614 1,377,576 42,036 16,201 18,651 23,076 26.988 4.9 1.9 
1958 P.. 1,513,019 1,418,486 94,533 24,309 19,859 43,842 44,709 6.6 3.0 
Local Service Airlines ' 
1939 ee lll ll tll lc lll rr h6)—C( (lil hU!!U|h™lClCUl ll |6C ||| 
as 21,418 21,871 (453) 80 (749) 168 (1,451) we sida 
Se 57,450 56,764 686 219 369 484 352 2.7 0.6 
1956. _- 63,712 68,293 (581) 376 106 (50) (801) = -_ 
ee 82,139 82,900 (760) 224 (472) (51) (1,153) (—) = 
1958 94,654 93,303 1,351 824 282 348 2,306 15.5 2.4 
Territorial Airlines 
1939... 421 451 (30) n.a. na. n.a. Mm aa ~ wwe 
1949... 4,778 4,832 (54) 9 (69) 57 oe pee 
1955 7,114 7,335 (221) 106 210 8 (125) = - 
7,430 7.307 123 97 er 12 3.3 0.2 
EE 8,360 8,081 278 109 376 53 267 11.0 3.2 
Le 9,396 9,254 142 163 (48) ! (70) 43 (—} 
Helicopter Airlines ' 
1939... Sid. este. hdd. olieie > | ..0 . ieee —_ ee a ddiaiel ee ek ee. ee eae 
es 522 510 12 panes ee OT os. eget ee 
aa 3,355 2,955 400 il 155 202 342 10.0 10.2 
a 3,711 3,656 55 23 (63) 8 (39) = (—) 
Oa aaiting 5,032 5,164 (131) 64 19 (55) (itt) -_ = 
1958» 6,015 5,976 39 % 19 (8) (30) 1.3 = 


See Footnotes at Bottom of Page 23 
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ummary of Profit or Loss 


ntinued ) 
Other 
Non- 
Total Total Net Interest on Operating 
Operating Operating Operating Long-Term Income Income 
Revenues Expenses Income Debt (Net) Taxes 
international and 
Overseas Airlines 
1939 19.653 17,266 2,387 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1949 274,155 252,863 21,292 736 (11,740) 1,362 
1955 384,304 365,604 18,700 1,700 6,754 10,320 
1956 452,665 419,541 33,124 3,000 8,169 17,792 
1957 487,665 419,541 33,124 3,000 8,619 13,252 
1958 P 506,557 496,648 9,909 5,792 7,300 5,441 
Alaskan Airlines ' 
1939 ae iio) -  ctmumiies |.) dabei en a 
1949 8,496 10,178 (1,682) 38 (97) 28 
1955 22.324 21,706 518 76 228 334 
1956 29,352 27,166 2,186 222 (98) 870 
1957 27,008 26,595 413 362 729 121 
1958 P 28,920 27,921 999 415 355 631 
All-Cargo Airlines' 
1939 ‘ —— ive a ~=*S*«=«~« i C:C*(“‘“k 
1949 2,110 2,281 aa 18 2 
1955 27,035 26,343 692 561 1,132 80 
1956 52,860 53,879 (1,019) 488 4,539 1,210 
1957 85,328 89,734 (4,406) 1,526 4,022 285 
1958 P 78,908 79,954 (1,046) 1,669 (212) 2,335 
CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRY 
eb iinciicanncneinninsiieii 75,601 68,658 6,943 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
We inhcnrmmasane 771,262 727,692 43,570 5,329 (12,106) 8,902 
Peel neractusesittenietanti 1,634,930 1,490,776 144,154 9,213 25,236 81,452 
Pe ectnnctensevestaninnss 1,876,561 1,742,072 134,489 14,170 36,556 76,672 
eT 2,115,429 2,050,918 64,511 23,368 31,665 36,683 
19582 ° 2,237,469 2,131,542 105,927 33,268 27,555 52,590 


n.a. Not Available. 

' Data not available for Alaskan airlines in 1939. All- 

Cargo airlines began operations in fourth quarter of 
1949, Local Service operations initiated in 1945. Heli- 
copter operations started in 1947. 
Net profit or loss for 1957 and 1958 is shown after 
"Special Items," which are not included in the detail. 
Therefore, the items do not add to the profit figures 
shown. 


Rate of 
Return on 
Net Profit Investment’ 
or Loss’ (%) 
a 3 ie 
7,454 snsiinins 
13,434 6.3 
20.501 8.2 
19,520 7.8 
6,793 3.7 
(1,789)... 
436 8.3 
996 15.1 
900 tl 
882 9.6 
ao 
1,163 9.4 
1,822 7.0 
(2,207) (—) 
(1,676) (—) 
a 
a 
78,725 10.8 
30,203 8.8 
44,202 5.1 
52,914 5.8 


Profit 
Margin 
on 
Sales* 


(%) 


3.5 
4.5 


4.0 
1.3 


Net income before interest and after taxes as percent 
of average net worth and long-term debt. 


* Profit as percent of revenues. - 
® Data for Seaboard and Western are for the 12 months 


ended Sept. 30, 1958. 
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ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 





U. S&S. Scheduled Airline Industry 
(As of Dec. 31, for Selected Years, In Thousands of Dollars) 










































THIS TABLE SHOWS WHAT THE SCHEDULED 
AIRLINES OWN AND WHAT THEY OWE 





1939 $949 1955 1956 1957 
Domestic Trunk Airlines® 
Assets 
SE eae scsllinaaaiesiitimnisidaapaaitali 23,592 175,471 436,609 439,827 457,611 
Investments and Special Funds 2,585 41,370 47,405 146,147 127,943 
Flight Equipment a 329,915 890,095 1,097,044 1,363,767 
Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance ' 141,296 478,482 553,793 639,019 
Ground Property and Equipment susie 17,412a 91,837 154,104 180,613 206,452 
Reserve for Depreciation Leschthesliianipcessiedidiamantin 35,271 77,622 89,217 101,001 
Other Property iaeeiceahieeabaitionininiabntaiiain ion ‘ 7,618 28,402 41,359 49,667 
Deferred Charges... — eae were 1,754 15,658 9,459 13,264 23,541 
as saisaliendenieiieetaimatitott 708 1,640 1,175 6,308 aatiines 
ITI riicaiccsiuataanieesicheiteridesnenitinitchilibaaiiniticiiinitan 46,051 486,942 1,011,145 1,281,552 1,488.96] 
Liabilities and Equity 
ESRI TCE ae eer 9,316 98,428 276,839 333,876 328,844 
Long-Term Debt... a naceaihee saan 4,002 148,017 198,916 324,071 469,486 
Other Non-Current Liabilities ies viata ; 1,224 
Operating Reserves ; _ 257 3,636 8,365 10,490 
Deferred Credits 721 12,724 22,886 37,646 51,480 
Stockholders’ Equity—Net of Treasury Stock = 31,755 224,137 504,139 575,469 637,927 
Preferred Stock 621 60,827 29,789 16,592 15,805 
Common Stock ‘ 21,385 62,884 80,172 88,555 108,502 
Other Paid-in Capital... : 12,903 63,434 141,839 178,058 215,292 
Retained Earnings ane -_ (3,154) 36,992 252,339 291,872 298,328 
Total Liabilities and Equity. 46,051 486,942 1,011,145 1,281,552 1,488,961 
Local Service Airlines 
Assets 
Current Assets... NE ae a ciekeeaediia. | “aageia 5,648 12,970 14,873 16,512 
Investments and Special Funds iieadabbiamibedaniainks anne 684 950 1,438 3,028 
Flight Equipment scmanaiuabas’ tn satin 7,926 21,451 26,105 32,949 
Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance... | 3,780 11,096 12,628 16,825 
Ground Property and Equipment Se 2,242 5,122 5,795 6,544 
Reserve for Depreciation . ee. semana 869 2,555 2,949 3,556 
Other Property.............. eae nee ae anes ~- eee 321 682 3,692 607 
Se siti snipnani in 2,007 885 1,564 1,931 
Other Assets SES eae PARES DAE 75 2 = 
Tn ccnniinttihiiiianimaiininaianaemaeiiits «ana -™ 14,254 28,411 37,925 41,190 
Liabilities and Equity 
a cei tieniiiis | innit 4,449 12,461 17,431 22,002 
hh ia ciimisiaiichimeesiitaendighiaciieeiinn («fib 1,578 4,013 7,800 8,656 
TTT cctncchenaeniemisinnis sei i. «ine .§.  shpndiee senna 205 
Operating Reserves... Ree eet ee ee Oe ee a nate 170 783 - eo 
OS ES eee re 100 2! 303 264 
Stockholders’ Equity—Net of Treasury Stock. 7,957 11,133 11,253 10,063 
Ss ee oes eee acces aemnes 226 412 920 163 
Common Stock............................... wee sa alia? 0 =< Aine 5,191 6,345 5,871 6,776 
Other Paid-In Capital... hinanoniteenishe sie 4,265 4,324 4,89! 4,863 
ET CT wi sien (1,725) 52 (429) (1,739) 


Total Liabilities and Equity... eval 14,254 28,411 37,925 41,190 


a. Net property and equipment. 
b. Balance sheet data for domestic trunk airlines reflect their 
international as well as domestic operations. 
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(Sept. 30) 
1958 


456,748 
163,496 
1,489,783 
719,249 
223,809 
112,489 
77,549 
28,247 


1,607,894 


322,098 
534,644 
19,582 


75,288 
656,282 
14,434 
109,896 
221,383 
310,569 
1,607,894 


17,522 
3,358 
37,335 
19,202 
7,035 
4,080 
1,620 
2,141 


45,729 


23,627 
9,733 
349 
198 
11,822 
163 
7,359 
5,669 
(1,369) 
45,729 
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Assets, Liabilities and 
Stockholders’ Equity 
ontinued ) 














(Sept. 30) 
1939 1949 1955 1956 1957 1958 
erritorial Airlines 
ssets 
ERE ne ase nO Re FO Se Rn ee 100 1,333 1,068 1,241 1,964 2,246 
Investments and Special Funds... eee eens 72 272 19 15 113 21 
Flight Equipment sliaaotselies 2,220 5,744 6,057 5,932 7,751 
Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance... 1,331 2,839 2,930 3,230 3,646 
Ground Property and Equipment... ; 333a 963 1,177 1,276 1,354 1,481 
Reserve for Depreciation... eee eee eee eee eee ee 528 749 847 945 1,025 
| a a iardaetiaishinssinens 132 4l 17 133 59 
Deferred Charges... snnpnteaieneienshtaicianiateniniinlalitediee 38 156 180 169 182 358 
SE eRe ISPS eS AE NR Sa ARE OPEN Sar 25 wie: gplgplmgme’, *  ulm  eae 
Total Assets... 543 3,242 4,641 4,998 5,503 7,245 
Liabilities and Equity 
Current Liabilities 18 763 1,329 1,520 2,011 2,399 
OT | EE aT 62 1,835 1,702 1,635 2.758 
Das ees «60? tC ae COCs hicain 
Operating Reserves. cidade 15 10 20 41 cic, | Saou 
Deferred Credits pidesceadmmaieita en 8 I 68 23 17 
Stockholders’ ae of ns Stock 448 2,388 1,456 1,667 1,834 2,071 
ETE A ie ckitanids. Silt died ie Cl sabi ee 
Common Stock Seo a ee a 448 2,649 1,981 1,981 1,981 1,981 
NS EEO TTET ALY Le 9 132 874 832 832 832 
Retained Earnings Pe POEM (9) (393) (1,399) (1,146) (979) (742) 
Total Liabilities and Equity... ee ee 543 3,242 4,641 4,998 5,503 7,245 
Helicopter Airlines 
Assets 
Current Assets Seiiishabianietipcaticeieianatniiesiiiiie cea! g) Catal | 14 71 I 32 
Investments and Special aR al Md EO 138 163 196 302 503 
a, a IS PE EA ieee 59 een 2 - te 
Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance eel 723 4,253 5,476 5,798 6,551 
Ground Property and Equipment “ pepenicindinicie — —snldage 174 2,385 2,307 2,168 2,119 
Reserve for Depreciation sihuipaninieimnaiiaie | , eel mies 321 290 27 52 
Other Property a citnietcciimbanieimaaiaae: ll nee 486 2,508 3,878 5,170 4,848 
EE rs ED Ree 165 1,313 1,645 2,336 1,428 
Other Assets lela igneniiintiatnteeiainatiaimeiiimaithiiie, Staal 42 312 576 777 796 
We I isccciiscttasnisionisneae enlanin 12 137 197 311 371 
Liabilities and Equity 
CEES Serene ant ee ene ee ere a gE 69 591 735 961 1,264 
NINN III sissies cnicaihicehaiatphiameiebaaciombeatiadl: Dada: 1 |.” Gaeiuai 87 817 1,033 1,467 
Other Non-Current Liabilities... etiiiaatbiinmndgiaa! aap: = iieaieas aia icciiags | ee | 
Operating Reserves \aapialniieanhanigeaitedhiiis. aii | —tanallala 31 45 Pa deiiaiel 
Deferred Credits mettene. 9 « ea C«C« 25 69 109 115 
Stockholders’ Equity—Net of penance Stock 654 3,519 3,810 3,695 3,704 
Preferred Stock Sern RS oe 320 , ane" alent ee 
Common Stock hdbisienbitioninniiidgeumiesent © Sianeli 375 677 702 734 771 
Other Paid-In Capital ‘ ipinincaecipeiain. chibi “ 2,201 2,435 2,546 2,685 
Retained Earnings iia Sabin (41) 641 673 415 248 
Total Liabilities and Equity... ee 723 4,253 5,476 5,798 6,551 
International and 
Overseas Airlines 
Assets 
Current Assets Sdaesiieiilitadatalhdialadiainciaitai 7,913 68,903 109,019 111,560 102,202 109,329 
Investments and Special aia se bi its 790 8,448 33,230 37,987 52,992 80,446 
I te eo . 143,009 216,737 265,785. 276,758 280,461 
Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance 46,837 99,787 114,074 132,185 146,385 
Ground Property and Equipment... 16,839a 22,649 29,595 31,813 34,351 35,278 
Reserve for Depreciation... eee me 10,730 18,424 18,614 20,741 22,396 
Other Property PE ae Oe A 2,536 2,719 2,450 4,239 7,095 
Deferred Charges Seah PRA 327 25,276 3,766 4,440 4,413 6,193 
Other Assets RE 2 EE aL on te a 4,486 Soeeai ; et ‘ 
Total Assets 30,355 213,254 276,855 321,347 322,029 350,021 


(International and Overseas Airlines 
continued on next page) 








See Footnotes at Bottom of Page 24 
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Assets, Liabilities and 
Stockholders’ Equity 
(continued) 





International and Overseas” Airlines” 


Liabilities and Equity 


Current Liabilities... 
Long-Term Debt... 
Other Non-Current Liabilities 
Operating Reserves 
Deferred Credits 
Stockholders’ Equity—Net of Treasury Stock 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Other Paid-In Capital 
Total Retained Earnings 
Total Liabilities and Equity 


Alaskan Airlines 


Assets 


TES Te 
Investments and Special Funds 
Flight Equipment ; 
Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance 
Ground Property and Equipment 
Reserve for Depreciation 
Other Property 
Deferred Charges 
Other Assets. 


Total Assets............... nina einen UREA " 


Liabilities and Equity 


Current Liabilities 
Long-Term Debt . 
Other Non-Current Liabilities 
Operating Reserves 
Deferred Credits 
Stockholders’ Equity—Net of Treasury Stock 

Preferred Stock 

Common Stock 

Other Paid-In Capital 

Retained Earnings 

Total Liabilities and Equity... 


All-Cargo Airlines 


Assets 


Current Assets... 7 
Investments and Special Funds. 
Flight Equipment , 
Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance 
Ground Property and Equipment 
Reserve for Depreciation 
Other Property 
Deferred Charges 
Other Assets 


Total Assets. SRS SSS SPA eee 


Liabilities and Equity 


Current Liabilities 

Long-Term Debt... 

Other Non-Current Liabilities 

Operating Reserves 

Deferred Credits 

Stockholders’ ~ (linen of ‘Treasury Stock 
Preferred Stock... 
Common Stock hanna 
Other Paid-In Capital... 
Retained Earnings............................ 

Total Liabilities and Equity 





1939 


6,169 
2,115 
767 


“527 
20,777 


7,060 
10,458 
3,259 
30,355 
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1949 





32,483 
43,307 


5,333 
18,407 
113,724 
150 
12,755 
77,883 
22,936 
213,254 


2,408 
5 
4,431 
2,483 
1,407 
207 


214 
5,993 


1955 


80,04! 
60,48! 


3,319 
5,846 
127,168 
150 
13,622 
63,120 
50,276 
276,855 


5,600 
248 
6,906 
4,981 
3,808 
1,531 
163 
358 
138 
10,709 


4,002 
765 


457 
5,285 


2,950 
3,605 
(1,270) 
10,709 


11,716 
2,850 
24,143 
7,575 
2,753 
1,354 
399 
410 
140 
33,482 


10,759 
7,598 


1,808 
235 
13,082 
1,201 


4,304 
2,101 
33,482 


1956 


92,352 
83,406 


3,584 
6,058 
135,947 


13,792 
63,460 
59,119 
321,347 


7,129 
532 
11,126 
5,539 
4,201 
1,808 
400 
422 
134 
16,597 


6,170 
3,360 


276 
6,749 


3,152 

3,613 
(16) 

16,597 


21,224 
17,244 
31,540 
9,188 
4,666 
1,833 
3,028 
2,706 
28! 
69,668 


19,301 
16,813 


2,311 
2,277 
28,966 
1,441 
6,863 
14,341 
6,321 
69,668 


1957 


87,424 
85,653 
1,011 


6,648 
141,293 


16,310 
62,129 
62.854 
322,029 


7,682 
957 
13,668 
6,080 
4,843 
2,138 
313 
624 


19,869 


7,084 
4,942 
25 


“104 
7,714 


3,315 
3,629 
770 
19,869 


19,589 
4,629 
65,449 
17,500 
5,578 
2,382 
2,682 
5,122 


83,167 


25,991 
25,121 
449 


3,257 
28,349 
1,437 
8,237 
15,701 
2,974 
83,167 


See Footnotes at Bottom of Page 2 


(Sept. 3¢ 
1958 


106,621 
92,688 
880 


7,123 
142,709 


16,346 
62,420 
63,943 
350,02! 


8,819 
885 
15,243 
6,847 
4,877 
2,335 
1,102 
774 


22,518 


7,939 
5,938 
42 


209 
8,390 
279 
3,497 
3,622 
992 
22,518 


22,58! 
3,714 
59,989 
18,743 
5,294 
2,484 
2,879 
4,940 


78,170 


22,153 
23,100 
1,312 


3,998 
27,607 
1,436 
8,532 
17,649 
(10 
78,170 


+ 






) 
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.ssets, Liabilities and 
tockholders’ Equity 
ontinued) 


onsolidated Industry 
ssets 


Current Assets 


Investments and Special Funds heumnenen PHEGR eae a 


Flight Equipment 

Reserve for Depreciation and Maintenance 
Ground Property and Equipment 

Reserve for Depreciation 
Other Property 
Deferred Charges 
Other Assets 

Total Assets 


Liabilities and Equity 


Current Liabilities 
Long-Term Debt 
Other Non-Current Liabilities 
Operating Reserves 
Deferred Credits ; 
Stockholders’ Equity—Net of Treasury Stock 
Preferred Stock ‘ 
Common Stock 
Other Paid-in Capital 
Retained Earnings 
Total Liabilities and Equity 


See Footnotes at Bottom of Page 24 


1939 


31,605 
3,447 


34,5840 


2,119 
5,194 
76,949 


15,503 
6,179 
767 
272 
1,248 
52,980 
621 
28,893 
23,370 


76,949 


1949 1955 1956 
256,537 579,367 598,161 
50,832 85,023 203,653 
490,280 1,167,584 1,441,535 
196,481 606,073 699,797 
120,109 196,871 228,940 
48,421 102,372 115,465 
10,838 32,420 51,017 
43,948 15,221 22,761 
2,013 1,455 6,758 
729,655 1,369,496 1,737,563 
140,290 386,022 471,385 
194,824 273,695 437,969 
9,391 14,783 17,885 
31,394 29,214 46,463 
353,756 665,782 763,861 
61,530 31,562 18,953 
90,174 111,213 120,916 
151,766 220,267 267,630 
50,286 302,740 356,394 
729,655 1,369,496 1,737,563 


DOMESTIC INTERCITY PASSENGER MILES 


Railroad Travel:' 


First Class 
Coach 


Air Travel: ” 


First Class 
Coach 


Motor Bus Travel ° 

Total Common Carriers 

Airline Share of Total 

Private Automobile, Intercity * 
Total Common Carrier and Auto 


Airline Share of Total Intercity Travel 


1939 


7,527 
11,180 


654 


9,100 
28,461 
2.3 
234,700 
263,161 
0.2 


' 1.C.C., Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1958, 
Statement M-250. 
2 1939, CAB, Annual Airline Statistics; 1949, CAB, Recur- 
rent Reports on Traffic Statistics; 1955-1957, CAB, Monthly 
Reports on Air Carrier Traffic; 1958, Carrier Reports to 
CAB. 


(For Selected Years, In Millions) 


1949 1955 1956 
9,349 6,440 6,275 
20,310 17,329 17,105 
6,454 13,025 14,202 
251 6,716 8,074 
22,411 16,562 16,409 
58,775 60,072 62,065 
11.4 32.9 35.9 
376,313 585,800 617,700 
435,088 645,872 679,765 
1.5 3.1 3.3 


* 1939, 1.C.C. Statement No. 531, Jan. 
1.C.C., Transport Economics, Dec. 1958. 





(Sept. 30) 
1957 1958 
607,728 619,364 
189,689 251,972 
1,763,693 1,895,410 
817,175 915,500 
259,899 278,570 
131,074 145,180 
57,642 90,336 
36,115 43,156 
1,966,517 2,118,128 
474,317 486,101 
596,526 670,328 
2,914 22,166 
61,885 86,948 
830,875 852,585 
17,405 16,312 
145,855 148,382 
304,992 314,260 
362,623 373,631 
1,966,517 2,118,128 
1957 1958 
5,185 4,249 
16,365 14,300° 
15,736 15,180 
9,510 10,076 
14,886 14,588° 
61,682 58,393 
40.9 43.3 
637,800 650,000° 
699,482 708,393 
3.6 3.6 
1953; 1949-1957, 


* 1939, NAMBO, Bus Facts, 20th Edition; 1949-1956, I.C.C., 
Transport Economics, May 1956; 1958 estimated on basis 


of gasoline sales. 
* Estimated. 
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Domestic Trunk Airlines 


Local Service Airlines 


Territorial Airlines 


Helicopter Airlines 


REVENUE PASSENGERS CARRIED 





U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry 


(For Selected Years, In Thousands of Passengers) 


International and Overseas Airlines 


Alaskan Airlines ' 


TOTAL SCHEDULED AIRLINE INDUSTRY 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF HAUL 


(Statute Miles) 


Domestic Trunk Airlines _... 


International and Overseas Airlines 


* Alaskan data for 1949 include charter flights. 1939 not 


available. 


Domestic 


Scheduled Airlines ' 


Coach or Toursist . 


All Services ... 


International 


Scheduled Airlines 
Coach or Toursist 


All Services 


Railroads, Class 1° 


First Class’ 


| 


Intercity Motor 


Buses, Class | 


1939 


1,864 


397 


557 


1949 


14,021 


678 


382 


16,723 


469 


1.351 


1951 
20.621 
1,481 


550 


24,847 


495 


1,275 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957? 
22,759 26,137 29,526 481 I 37,598 ; 40,270 
1,736 2,032 2,423 2,897 3,453 3,943 

515 553 561 591 627 589 

l 9 29 62 148 


2,362 2,682 2,888 3,376 3,888 4,065 
194 220 225 264 315 309 


27,566 31,625 35,632 41,623 45,943 49,339 


533 547 550 557 576 608 


1,278 1,261 1,296 1,307 1,315 1,415 









19587 


39,513 


4,265 


572 


228 


4,182 


315 


49,075 


618 


1,429 


? Passengers for 1957 and 1958 were reported on a basis 


which yielded slightly lower figures than the basis u 
prior years. This accounts in part for the typical in 
of average length of haul in 1957 as compared to | 


AVERAGE REVENUE PER PASSENGER MILE 


1939 


2.33 
1.80 


1946 


4.62 


2.45 
1.82 


Intercity Common Carriers 


(For Selected Years, In Cents per Mile) 


1949 


3.96 
5.75 


3.14 
2.41 


1950 


4.10 
5.54 





* Trunk airlines. 


* Estimated. 


* Does not include payments to Pullman Company for seat, 


berth, etc. 


1951 


4.45 
5.59 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


4.18 4.13 4.34 4.32 4.29 4.25 
5.54 5.43 5.37 5.32 5.28 5.25 


quence 5.77 5.83 n.a. n.a. 5.77 
7.04 6.88 6.79 6.68 6.70 6.57 


3.35 3.38 3.35 3.31 3.39 3.68 
2.53 2.53 2.50 2.47 2.56 2.71 


2.02 2.05 2.07 2.05 2.13 2.26 





* Excludes commutation. 
n.a. Not available. 


Note: Average passenger fare is derived by dividing 
enger revenue by revenue passenger miles. 


sed in 
crease 


956. 


1958 


4.52 
5.58 


5.66 
6.52 


3.72 
2.75 


2.37? 


pass- 
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By U. S. Scheduled Airline Industry 
(For Selected Years) 
P THIS TABLE SHOWS HOW THE SIZE AND TYPE OF AIRCRAFT USED BY THE SCHEDULED 
AIRLINES HAS IMPROVED OVER THE YEARS AND HOW THE SCHEDULED AIRLINES WILL 
3 CONTINUE TO ADD NEW AND FASTER AIRCRAFT TO INSURE IMPROVED SERVICE FOR 
THEIR CUSTOMERS. 
5 — — 
2 New aircraft on order 
(Jan.)}' for delivery in: 
8 Manufacturer Model 1939 1949 1952 1956 1959 1959 1960 1961 
Boeing: 247D, 307B, 314 45 5 ait een aly 
? 377 as 35 44 34 32 ma me 
B707 (Jet) Lys 9 36 10 
5 B707-Intercontinental 
(Jet) ai _ ‘ 12 23 a 
. B720 (Jet) a 26 10 
Convair: 240 oni 112 113 100 76 on 
340 pone 8 123 113 - 
440 an 19 31 int 
600 (Jet) -" = _ 25* 
8 880 (Jet) eae 2 38 10 
9 Curtiss: C-46 2 75 94 87 
Douglas: DC-2 56 = si aia — -_ 
is DC-3 147 449 419 356 331 
mn DC-4 230 185 143 95 
” DC-6 109 195 299 364 
DC-7 132 252 ai nails — 
DC-8 (Jet) 19 67 15 
Fairchild: F-27 (Turboprop) 21 18 
Lockheed: L-10 41 6 - ro -_ 
Lodestar ie it i 10 7 sy 
Other early models 6 ol _ . a 
Constellation 79 115 117 112 
Super Constellation 24 79 140 = ihias 
Electra (Turboprop) i 89 26 
Martin: 202 24 21 23 26 — 
8 404 96 97 95 win 
Sikorsky: All types 28 a oe an sai 
Vickers: V-700 (Series) 
2 (Turboprop) 54 70 - - ore 
8 V-800 (Series) 
(Turboprop) sci sas sal = 12 3 
Other ra) 10 17 25 18 
b Total Fixed Wing 347 1,072 1,323 1,705 1,902 179 190 60 
2 Helicopters: 
Bell: B47 ite 6 6 7 “ - ots 
Sikorsky: S51 “te 5 3 2 2 an 
2 S55 5 8 6 oni aie 
5 $58 3 5 om 
V44B ai ns 5 ae ao 
7 Total Helicopters i 14 20 22 one 
* Piston powered aircraft data are as of January |4 and turbine as of January 31, 1959. 
* Ten scheduled for delivery in 1961 and 15 in 1962. 
$s- 
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AIRCRAFT OWNED AND ON ORDER 




































COMPARATIVE TRANSPORT SAFETY RECORD 


Passenger Fatality Rate per 100,000,000 Passenger Miles 
(For Selected Years) 


1939 1949 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

Domestic Scheduled Airlines 

Fatalities : oul 9 93 142 46 86 16 156 143 30 113 

Rate = 1.20 1.39 1.35 37 59 10 79 64 12 45 
International and Overseas 
Scheduled Airlines ' 

Fatalities — 10 4 43 94 2 0 2 9 40 il 

Rate : ee ee ee 12.80 19 1.59 2.98 Ta .04 17 67 18 
Motor Buses 

Fatalities iiseieh lalate 120 130 100 70 60 100 80 70 n.a. 

Rate saktsiiielblinaiena ° 19 22 16 13 tl 19 16 13 n.a. 
Railroad Passenger Trains 

Fatalities oni 32 29 150 14 50 23 19 57 17 i 

Rate iden 14 08 43 .04 16 .08 .07 .20 .07 .26° 
Passenger Autos and Taxis 

Fatalities 16,300 15,300 21,000 22,600 23,500 22,500 24,700 26,100 25,700 n.a. 

Rate mnvenieete onbihaheinine 3.7 2.0 2.4 2.8 2.9 2.6 2.7 2.7 2.6 n.a. 

' Alaska data not included in 1939. * Preliminary. 

* Motor Bus statistics included in Passenger Autos and Taxis. n.a. Not Available. 


COMPARISON OF RAIL AND AIR FARES WITH TRAVEL TIMES 
(1949 and 1958) 





FARES 
First Class Coach 
Rail? Air Rail Air 
Yo Yo To Yo 
1949 1958 Change 1949 1958 Change 1949 1958 Change 1949 1958 Change 

Chicago—New York ce 39.55 $ 74.35% 88.0 $ 44.10 $ 47.95 8.7 $22.75 $37.33 64.1 $29.60 $ 34.10 15.2 
Detroit—Boston 32.54 51.215 57.4 38.70 42.30 9.3 19.88 31.03 56.1 32.35 
Los Angeles—New York 132.90 163.50 23.0 157.85 166.25 5.3 71.42 92.91 30.1 104.00 
Washington—New Orleans 49.73 61.59 23.8 62.95 67.55 7.3 28.32 3449 21.8 45.70 45.00 —I.5 
Dallas—San Francisco 79.56 91.06 145 96.35 102.85 6.7 42.88 50.65 18.1 70.70 
Minneapolis—Seattle 76.56 87.84 14.7 97.25 103.20 6.1 43.45 47.90 102 75.75 
Cincinnati—Miami 51.66 64.95 25.7 62.50 68.10 9.0 > oe 0 Ue | 42.95 
Philadel phia—Atlanta in’ ae 47.83 35.9 44.25 48.10 8.7 20.00 24.92 246 30.35 


TRAVEL TIMES 











Rail Air 
Yo %o 

1949 1958 Change 1949 §=—-:1958 Change 
ee 15:30 15:30 0.0 2:55 2:25 —I7.1 
Detroit—Boston ieiasiaeichdehiobticensitabiaatin 14:50 13:35 —8.4 3:10 2:35 —18.6 
Los Angeles—New York... ic sedaicianidadle 66:00 63:50 —3.3 9:45 7:20 —24.8 
Washington—New Orleans (apinaahiaiadecitaiin 27:00 25:20 —6.2 3:15 3:05 — 5.2 
Dallas—San Francisco helenae ot ae 47:10 44:15 5.9 5:20 4:45 —10.9 
Minneapolis—Seattle lapidiieeasiok denies 37:15 36:10 —2.9 7:25 5:20 —28.2 
Cincinnati—Miami ea iaiiiaianintintbaintinteiin 33:05 31:45 —4.0 6:18 3:12 —49.2 
Philadelphia—Atlanta......_- 15:47 15:08 40 5:26 2:58 —45.3 

@ Includes price of « lower berth. > Roomettes sustituted for lower berth, when no berth charge is shown on timetable. 
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CLASSES OF UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL AIR CARRIERS 





At the end of 1958 there were seven recognized classes of air carriers in the air transport industry of the Unitea 
States. These classifications are used by the Civil Aeronautics Board in connection with the economic regulation of the 
industry and under the Civil Aeronautics Act are based largely on the scope of operations authorized or allowed by 
that Act. Classes One to Six have certificates of convenience and necessity and conduct regularly scheduled services. 


the principal traffic centers of the United States. 


American Continental National 
Braniff Delta Northeast 
Capital Eastern Northwest 


local service lines in 1958 were: 


Allegheny Lake Central Ozark 
Bonanza Mohawk Pacific 
Central North Central Piedmont 
Frontier 


foreign countries other than Canada. Some of these carriers conduct operations 
extensions of domestic trunk lines into Mexico and the Caribbean. 


Alaska Eastern Pan American 
American Mackey ? Pan American-Grace 
Braniff National Resort 1 2 

Caribbean Atlantic Northwest Samoan 2 3 

Delta Pacific Northern South Pacific 2 3 


kan Lines operate between the U. S. and Alaska and within Alaska. 
INSULAR LINES ALASKAN LINES 
Operating between the U. S. and Alaska 


Hawaiian Alaska 4 Pacific Northern 4 Alaska 

Aloha Northwest 5 Pan American 5 Alaska Coastal 
Bristol Bay 2 3 
Cordova 
Ellis 


1. The Domestic Trunk Lines include those carriers which presently have permanent operating rights within the con- 
tinental United States. There are currently twelve trunk lines, most of which operate high-density traffic routes between 


Trans World 
United 
Western 


2. The Domestic Local Service Lines have, with one exception, been certificated since 1945. These carriers operate routes 
of lesser traffic density between the smaller traffic centers and between these centers and principal centers. The thirteen 


Southern 
Trans Texas 
West Coast 


3. The International and Overseas Lines include all U. S. flag air carriers y meme between the United States and 
tween foreign countries and some are 


Trans Caribbean 2 
Trans World 

U. M. C. A. 2 
United 

Western 


4. The Territorial Lines include two groups of carriers. The Insular Lines operate in the Hawaiian Islands and the Alas- 


Operators within Alaska 


Howard J. Mays 2 
Northern Consolidated 
Pacific Northern 

Pan American 

Reeve Aleutian 


Wien 


5. The Helicopter Airmail Lines presently operate between airports, central post offices, and suburbs of New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. Originally certificated as exclusive mail carriers they now fly passengers, air freight and air 
express. 


Chicago Helicopter Airways Los Angeles Airways New York Airways 
6. The All-Cargo Lines operate under temporary certificates authorizing scheduled cargo flights between designated areas 
in the U. S., and in one case to the Caribbean and in another to Europe. 


AAXICO Flying Tigers Seaboard & Western 
Aerovias Sud Americana Riddle Slick 


7. Non-Certificated Air Carriers include a diversified group of operators who, with the exception of the air taxi operators 
and air freight forwarders, are not authorized to engage in regularly scheduled service. They are described in the CAB 
1954 Annual Report as follows: 
Operators of various types of air services have been authorized by the Board through the exemption process, rather than 
through the requirement that a certificate of convenience and necessity be obtained. As of December 31, 1958 this group 
includes: : 


Supplemental and irregular transport carriers 





Mile TAR TR ic tiiecentattsisistetienanitainnincarriartisantatiinamaiionning sella ington aenielininianeliecaiagaddleadspipeoorabeiouiarscsaiaeaeaann 


GABE WOE, CPO acc ectncieessiinsctcniirenneiasinae nansensnoserenssiion sce ssonsessesisindittionmnansssidanasisntnisssnsssantsssinsnstecnnentrestennnteinits Aisdengiieaciabiaapeeniaaids 2019 


1 Certificated cruise carrier. 

2 Certificated non-mail carriers. 

1 2 3 Statistical data of these carriers are not included in the 
statistical tables. 





3 Not operating. 

4 Statistical data of these carriers are included 
with Alaskan Airlines. 

5 Statistical data of these carriers are included 
with International and Overseas Airlines. 
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John E. Stephen, General Counsel 
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J. F. Hintersehr, Treasurer 


J. L. O’Brien, V.P., Personnel Relations 
W. B. Becker, Acting Director, Operations & Engineering 


Leo Seybold, V.P., Federal Affairs 
Robert L. Turner, V.P., Traffic 
DIRECTORS SS 


C. E. Beard (Braniff) D. W. Nyrop (Northwest) 





Edmund Converse (Bonanza) W. A. Patterson (United) 

R. L. Cummings, Jr. (New York) W. L. Pierson (Trans World) 
T. C. Drinkwater (Western) E. V. Rickenbacker (Eastern) 
R. E. McKaughan (Trans-Texas) C. R. Smith (American) 

R. A. Norden (Seaboard & Western) J. T. Trippe (Pan American) 


MEMBER AIRLINES —_—____ Serepcesnenmenenesinmpennetsiiaaas 


AAXICO Airlines, Howard ]. Korth, Pres., P. O. Box 875, Miami Int'l Airport Branch, Miami, Florida 

Alaska Airlines, Chas. F. Willis, Pres., 2320 Sixth Avenue, Seattle 1, Washington 

Alaska Coastal Airlines, O. F. Benecke, Co-Manager, 2 Marine Way, Juneau, Alaska 

Allegheny Airlines, Leslie O. Barnes, Pres., Washington National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 

American Airlines, C. R. Smith, President, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 

Bonanza Air Lines, Edmund Converse, Pres., McCarran Field, P. O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nevada 

Braniff Int'l Airways, C. E. Beard, Pres., Braniff Building, Exchange Park, Dallas 35, Texas 

*Canadian Pacific Airlines, G. W. G. McConachie, Pres., Sea Island Airport, Vancouver AMF, B. C., Canada 

Capital Airlines, David H. Baker, President & Chief Executive Officer, Washington National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 
*Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, Dionisio Trigo, Pres., P. O. Box 6035, Loiza Street Station, Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Central Airlines, Keith Kable, Pres., Meacham Field, Fort Worth 7, Texas 

Chicago Helicopter Airways, John S. Gleason, President & Treasurer, 5240 W. 63rd Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
Continental Air Lines, Robert F. Six, Pres., P. O. Box 9063, Denver 16, Colorado 

Cordova Airlines, Merle K. Smith, President & Gen. Mar., P. O. Box 6203, Anchorage, Alaska 

Delta Air Lines, C. E. Woolman, Pres. & Gen. Megr., Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Georgia 

Eastern Air Lines, E. V. Rickenbacker, Chairman of the Board & Gen. Magr., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
Ellis Air Lines, R. E. Ellis, Pres., P. O. Box 1059, Ketchikan, Alaska 

The Flying Tiger Line, Robert W. Prescott, Pres., Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, California 

Frontier Airlines, L. B. Maytag, Pres., Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado 

*Haweiian Airlines, A. D. Lewis, Pres., Honolulu International Airport, Honolulu 17, T. H. 

Lake Central Airlines, Gwin Hicks, Pres., Weir Cook Municipal Airport, Indianapolis 44, Indiana 

Los Angeles Airways, C. M. Belinn, Pres., Box 45155, Airport Sta., Los Angeles 45, California 

Mackey Airlines, Joseph C. Mackey, Pres., Broward County Int'l Airport, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 

Mohawk Airlines, Robert E. Peach, Pres., Oneida County Airport, Utica, New York 

National Airlines, G. T. Baker, Pres., P. O. Box NAL, Int'l Airport Branch, Miami 48, Florida 

New York Airways, Robert L. Cummings, Jr., Pres., P. O. Box 426, LaGuardia Airport Station, Flushing 71, New York 
North Central Airlines, Hal N. Carr, Pres., 6201 34th Ave., South, Minneapolis 50, Minnesota 

Northeast Airlines, James W. Austin, Pres., 1700 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Northern Consolidated Airlines, Raymond I. Petersen, Pres. & Gen. Mgr., 414 Fourth Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska 
Northwest Airlines, D. W. Nyrop, Pres., 1885 University Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Ozark Air Lines, Laddie H. D. Hamilton, Pres., Box 6007, Lambert Field, St. Louis 21, Missouri 

Pacific Air Lines, John H. Connelly, Pres., San Francisco International Airport, San Francisco, California 

Pacific Northern Airlines, A. G. Woodley, President, 1626 Exchange Building, Seattle 4, Washington 

Pan American-Grace Airways, Andrew B. Shea, Pres., 135 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 

Pan American World Airways, ]. T. Trippe, Pres., 135 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 

Piedmont Airlines, T. H. Davis, President, Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 

Reeve Aleutian Airways, Robert C. Reeve, Pres. & Supt. Operations, Box 559, Anchorage, Alaska 

Resort Airlines, T. B. Wilson, Chair. of the Bd. & Chief Exec. Off., Suite 326, 1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Riddle Airlines, George L. Giles, President, P. O. Box 535, Miami International Airport Branch, Miami 48, Florida 
Seaboard & Western Airlines, Raymond A. Norden, Pres., 80 Broad Street, New York 4, New York 

Southern Airways, Frank W. Hulse, Pres., 1140 Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Alabama 
*Trans-Canada Air Lines, W’. Gordon Wood, Vice Pres.-Sales, Terminal Center Bldg., 1060 University St., Montreal 3, P. Q., Can. 
Trans Caribbean Airways, O. Roy Chalk, Pres., 160 Central Park South, New York 19, New York 

Trans Texas Airways, R. E. McKaughan, Pres., Suite 814, First City National Bank, Houston 2, Texas 

Trans World Airlines, Warren Lee Pierson, Chairman of the Board, 1000 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

United Air Lines, W’. A. Patterson, Pres., 5959 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Lllinois 

West Coast Airlines, Nick Bez, Pres., Boeing Field, Seattle 8, Washington 

Western Air Lines, T. C. Drinkwater, Pres., P. O. Box 90,005, Airport Station, Los Angeles 45, California 

Wien Alaska Airlines, Sigurd Wien, President & General Manager, Box 649, Fairbanks, Alaska 
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years of service. 





KLM began the world’s first scheduled airplane passenger service 40 years ago, with a flight from 
London to Amsterdam. Today, KLM reaches 105 cities in 74 countries, flies a total of 168,000 route Ss 
miles. KLM aircraft are the finest — the DC-7C for non-stop trans-Atlantic routes, and Viscounts 


for shorter-range flights. Long-range DC-8 Jets and Electras coming soon. And through these 40 years, 
the KLM tradition of courteous, thoughtful service has never changed. f KLM 


In air cargo, too, KLM is a world leader. With an efficient staff of skilled cargo personnel here and 
overseas, with specially designed cargo aircraft and regular service to points the world over, KLM 
has become the second largest handler of international airfreight. 

For the finest in service — both passenger and cargo — count on KLM, World’s First Airline. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Capital’s Captain Mel Garlow—first airline pilot with a million jet-powered miles. 


Jet-Power Missionary 


Next time you fly with Capital Airlines, notice Capital pilots have whispered their way through a 
your pilot’s name. It may be Mel Garlow, the man hundred million hushed, vibrationless miles. Have 
who just became America’s first airline pilot to fly a you been one of their passengers lately? Make 
million jet-powered miles. Captain Garlow checked your next flight east of the Mississippi a Capital 


out in a Capital Viscount back in e Flight. Best way to relax between 
1955. Since then, he and other j JZ, sta f any two airports. 


the airline with the world’s largest jet-powered fleet 


Circle No. 34 on Reader Service Card. 
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Industry Meets Jet Financing Needs 


Planes are being paid for as delivered, 
future funds or credits have been arranged 


rhe transition to jet transportation 
is an accomplished fact. New turbine 
equipment has now been introduced 
into regular schedule patterns by five 
major airlines. As 1959 moves along, 
other carriers will follow in rapid order 
in bringing jet transportation to a re- 
ceptive traveling public. 

Acceptance of jet travel has been 
most heartening and is a major factor 
which may facilitate the industry’s 
abilities to generate sufficient revenues 
to be converted into adequate cash 
throw-offs and residual earnings to pay 
for the huge capital expenditure pro- 
gram ahead. 

Capital expenditures will most likely 
exceed $3 billion by the time currently 
projected programs are completed 
around 1962. This compares with a 
net worth of $736 million at June 30, 
1958 for all U.S. certificated airlines, 
(domestic and _ international). Total 
assets of the same group amounted to 
$1,748 million as of the same date. 

Despite this apparent disparity be- 
tween capital commitments and exist- 
ing resources, payment is being made 
for new aircraft as delivered. And 
more importantly, virtually all of the 
U.S. carriers have arranged to obtain 
the necessary funds and/or credits to 
pay for the equipment remaining on 
firm order and to be delivered. As of 
December 31, 1958, all U.S. airlines 
had on order over $1.6 billion in air- 
craft and aircraft engines. 

It is now pretty well established 
that the industry’s existing capital re- 
quirements, for the most part, are be- 
ing satisfactorily anticipated amidst 
apprehensions created by academic 
studies premised on projections which 
were nothing more than a “numbers” 
game and devoid of the financial facts 
of life. 

The search for funds continues un- 
abated and is continuously being in- 
fluenced by varying factors. And even 
planned capital commitments are not 
inviolate and are subject to revision. 
For example, with little fanfare, com- 
mitments for new jets have been cut 
back by National, Delta and Eastern. 


MAY, 1959 


Aside from alleviating some pressure 
on capital requirements through vari- 
ous leasing and interchange arrange- 
ments, the bulk of funds must come 
from established conventional sources. 

Funds for capital expenditures are 
generally derived from the following 
sources: 

1. Internal self-generation of cash 
such as from depreciation and 
amortization charges. 

Sale of surplus equipment. 
Retained net profits. 

Additional capital to be raised 
through equity and/or debt fin- 
ancing. 

The internal self-generation of cash 
figures most importantly in the finan- 
cial capability of the airlines to meet 
their commitments. For perspective, 
it is noteworthy that the domestic 
trunk airlines while reporting $58 mil- 
lion in aggregate net profits for 1956, 
threw off more than $100 million in 
cash through depreciation charges that 
year. In 1957, with net earnings in- 
cluding net capital gains of but $28 
million, depreciation and amortization 
charges came to around $148 million. 
For 1958, with aggregate industry 
earnings and net capital gains around 


Bw 


By SELIG ALTSCHUL 


Contributing Editor 


$44 million, depreciation and amorti- 
zation charges, despite downward ad- 
justments in the basis used, amounted 
to almost $157 million. Accordingly, 
during the past three years more than 
$405 million was generated from this 
internal source as compared with $130 
million from net earnings. 

The internal self-generation of cash 
projected for current and future pe- 
riods is sometimes subject to wide vari- 
ations. As is known, the CAB previ- 
ously ruled that, as of January |, 
1957, the carriers were to capitalize 
various spare parts accounts and in- 
clude them among current assets. This 
represented some $50 million of equip- 
ment which, as a result of a federal 
court decision reversing the Board, 
was subject to be returned from cur- 
rent assets to property accounts where 
they can be depreciated. Even more 
significantly was the industry’s success- 
ful challenge (as a result of the ruling 
in the spare parts question) to the 
CAB’s order to depreciate new four- 
engine piston aircraft on a seven year 
basis, capitalize one-half the cost of 
the first overhaul and raise the residual 
value to 15% from 10%. During most 
of 1958, the industry followed the 


—-SIGNIFICANT CASH GENERATION—U.S. TRUNK AIRLINES 
(in Millions) 











1958 1957 
Depreciation- Net Depreciation- Net 
_ Amortization Earnings Amortization Earnings 
American $ 22. 9 - $ 16.1 $ 21.8 $ “10.9 
Braniff 6.6 3.0 6.2 1.7 
Capital 10.2 2| 10.1 (3.2) 
Continental 3.2 (.13) 1.9 0.1 
Delta 75 3.3 7.7 2.1 
Eastern 20.3 7.1 29.3 9.4 
National 8.1 (.5) 6.9 A 
Northeast 2.9 (3.7) 1.5 (4.3) 
Northwest 8.5 5.6 5.4 4.8 
TWA 31.6 (1.8) 26.7 (| ri 
United 28.9 13.8 ane 4.9 
Western 4.| 1.4 3.0 2.4 
Total $156.8 $ 44.4 $147.8 $ 28.3 
( ) = Deficit Source: Company reports. 
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edict on depreciation policy as stipu- 
lated by the Board. Late in the year, 
reversals were made by many of the 
carriers as to the more conservative 
depreciation policies as outlined by the 
Board. However, reversals by manage- 
ment were not complete in all respects. 
For example, the 15% residual value 
was retained and reversals as to the 
useful life periods were not, in all in- 
stances, restored to the former basis. 
As a result of the changes in deprecia- 
tion applied in 1958 as compared with 
1957, net earnings after taxes were 
higher for American by $1,650,000; 
Eastern by $10,850,000, and United 
about $1,500,000. These are a few 
of the examples. Reported net earnings 
of the other carriers were also 
bolstered by changes in depreciation 
policies pursued. 

Still another source of cash genera- 
tion from internal sources is present 
through deferred federal income taxes 
as a consequence of accelerated amort- 
ization certificates on equipment. While 
taxes are deferred to a later date, the 
immediate effect is to generate con- 
siderable cash and assist importantly in 
capital formation. For 1958, cash 
generated from this source amounted 
to $9,627,000 for American, $2,883,- 
000 for Eastern and $4,832,000 for 
United. 

Capital formation set in motion 
many years ago figures prominently in 
the successful financing recently ac- 
complished by a number of air car- 
riers. 

An outstanding example is provided 
by American Airlines. This carriers’ 
jet equipment acquisition program for 
110 airplanes entails a total capital ex- 
penditure of about $365 million. The 
company will be able to pay for these 
purchases partly with the $135 million 
in long-term debt financing arranged 
with insurance companies a few years 
ago plus $70 million in additional debt 
to be placed privately soon. Existing 
cash resources, proceeds from sale of 
surplus aircraft and retained net earn- 
ings are expected to make up the bal- 
ance of funds now required. 


It is an astounding fact that this 
program was able to move forward 
without any benefit of additional equity 
type financing (of any appreciable 
amount) since 1946, until the present 
when $40 million of 5% subordinated 
convertible debentures were placed as 
part of the $70 million in new debt. 

But it was the public financing in 
1946 when American obtained some 
$80 million in new funds through 
debenture and convertible preferred 
stock flotations at the lowest terms 
ever obtained which made it relatively 
easy for the company to place its 
recent long-term debt with insurance 
companies. It had established a strong 
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equity base upon which to build future 
growth. 
It was 
underwriters, which gave American the 
funds to embark on a number of cycles 
of re-equipment programs, including the 


this $80 million, sold by 


DC-4’s, the DC-6’s and the DC-7’s. 
For the twelve year period from 1947 
through 1958, inclusive, American 
generated almost $200 million in cum- 
ulative depreciation and amortization 
charges on its equipment. This proved 
to be a potent source of funds for 
progressive equipment programs. 
Another major variable influencing 
financial requirements is present in the 
proceeds to be realized from the sale 
of used aircraft. This is an area of 
great imponderables. For the most 
part, a solid indication of the funds 
to be obtained from this source will 
not be known until the equipment is 
actually disposed of. And in a number 
of cases, deliveries and payments will 
have time delays thus denying a car- 
rier the benefits of these funds until 
a later date. This can be upsetting as 
the immediacy of cash exerts an im- 
portant influence on financing schedules. 


Retained net earnings will, of course, 
be importantly affected by the ultimate 
accounting treatment on depreciation 
and spare parts. Residual net earnings 
remaining in surplus may further be 
reduced by cash dividends paid. Air- 
lines are mindful of the need to attract 
equity funds and a consistent dividend 
policy is known to frequently improve 
the investor appraisal of a company. 
Nevertheless, cash dividends represent 
an immediate disbursement of funds 
and must be replaced through other 
sources. 

Most of the major U.S. airlines 
have established credit agreements 
which will help materially in financing 
their capital equipment programs 
ahead. 

What is not fully appreciated in 
many quarters is the fact that existing 
loans and credits yet to be drawn 
down are subject to the maintenance 
of certain debt/equity ratios and asset 
or working capital requirements. To 
the extent that earnings and proceeds 
from surplus aircraft sales fall short 
of providing the necessary funds, addi- 
tional equity will be required from the 
capital markets. 

Many carriers are now very thin 
in their equity positions to support the 
measure of capital commitments under- 
taken. 

The keystone to the program of the 
trunks going forward with their capital 
expansion programs rests on increasing 
earning power to be made available by 
the most advanced equipment attain- 
able. This has facilitated equity or 
equity-type financing which in turn 
made possible broadening credit lines. 
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DOMESTIC 


American 
Braniff 
Capital 
Continental 
Delta 
Eastern 
National 
Northeast 
Northwest 
Trans World 
United 
Western 


TOTES ccccccesccvcces 


TERRITORIAL 


Caribair 
Hawaiian 
Trans Pacific 


VOTRE .ccccccccccccs 


LOCAL SERVICE 


Allegheny 
Bonanza 
Central 
Frontier 
Lake Central 
Mohawk 
North Central 
Ozark 
Pacific 
Piedmont 
Southern 
Trans-Texas 
West Coast 
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HELICOPTER 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 
New York 


WETS cccccccscscuce 


INTERNATIONAL 


American 

Braniff 

Delta 

Eastern, Overseas 
San Juan 
Bermuda 
Mexico 
National 
Northwest 
Hawaiian 
Panagra 

Pan American, System 
Latin America 
Atiantic 
Pacific 
PDX/Sea-Hon. 
Alaska 

Trans Caribbean 
Trans World 
United 

Western 
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ALASKAN 


Alaska 

Alaska Coastal 
Cordova 

Ellis 

Nor. Consolidated 
Pacific Northern 
Reeve 

Wien 


TOTALS .ncwcccccccece 
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U.S. Airline Traffic for February 1959 vs. February 1958 


This complete summary compiled by AIRLIFT magazine from Official CAB Records. 


Revenue Passengers (000) 


Revenue Passenger Miles (000) 





1959 


513 
165 
268 


22! 
587 
153 
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33! 
479 
108 
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% Available 
Ton-Miles 
Total Ton-Miles Rev. Traffic Used 

1959 1958 % Change 1959 1958 
43,529,393 39,748,197 9.5 56.4 52.0 
7,674,802 7,304,291 5.1 50.3 45.3 
12,069,632 10,934,750 10.4 46.3 44.0 
3,034,499 2,630,516 15.4 42.6 42.1 
12,677,213 11,741,705 8.0 51.6 48.2 
35,721,912 34,896, 984 2.4 49.5 48.3 
11,342,633 9,426,265 20.3 49.5 476 
4,443,526 3,326,026 33.6 43.2 40.3 
10,319,761 6,977,359 47.9 42.5 42.8 
29,426,828 25,529,473 15.2 54.6 50.7 
40,179,176 35,670,070 12.6 53.7 52.8 
6,052,990 4,273,159 41.6 49.2 48.6 
216,472,365 192,458,795 12.5 51.4 49.2 
225,387 179,426 25.6 77.8 68.1 
454,758 385,59 17.9 58.8 54.5 
143,642 118,588 21.1 54.9 55.4 
823,787 683,610 20.5 62.2 57.6 
548 621 436,479 25.7 42.2 38.6 
372,963 345,517 7.9 50.1 46.5 
236,359 176,888 33.6 32.7 28.3 
485,493 510,587 49 50.3 59.1 
227,530 208,040 9.4 42.6 37.7 
676,256 487,840 38.6 54.7 46.2 
900,538 832,275 8.2 46.3 43.7 
559,295 515,113 8.6 49.0 45.0 
639,742 589,035 8.6 47.0 50.0 
633,031 510,327 24.0 40.6 42.3 
305,303 282,700 8.0 35.4 34.7 
438,349 099 7.4 41.9 37.5 
427,830 321,88! 32.9 45.3 42.9 
6,451,330 5,624,781 14.7 45.0 43.0 
15,509 12,254 26.6 30.6 27.9 
14,139 11,007 28.5 54.6 54.1 
14,972 10,079 48.5 39.3 38.0 
44,620 33,340 33.8 38.9 37.1 
1,554,174 1,462,114 6.3 73.0 69.8 
819,653 969 406 15.4 44.2 49.6 
512,593 712,604 —28.1 40.1 50.6 
4,853,840 3,926,023 23.6 62.8 56.8 
3,810,409 3,036,508 25.5 63.1 57.9 
109, 16! 145,417 —24.9 29.4 33.3 
934,270 744,098 25.6 70.7 62.6 
529,157 884,976 —40.2 46.6 48.3 
4,359,861 3,328,436 31.0 63.7 57.0 
684,969 449,279 52.5 70.6 64.4 
2,153,857 2,037,363 5.7 67.1 63.6 
39,636,942 33,449,762 18.5 63.9 58.0 
14,923,135 13,334,679 11.9 69.7 65.3 
12,531,193 10,910,825 14.8 56.0 50.8 
11,836,725 8,763,127 35.1 68.4 61.3 
477,135 52.5 
345,889 441,131 —21.6 37.6 46.8 

951,142 , ; 66.2 
9,430,139 5,351,374 76.2 67.7 53.5 
1,921,631 1,701,900 12.9 57.0 52.0 
689,388 272,893 152.6 66.1 69.8 
67,412,377 54,096,851 24.6 63.6 57.9 
485,999 380,450 27.7 %.3 36.5 
31,518 28,577 10.3 64.9 64.2 
44,354 19.674 125.4 43.5 34.6 
22,309 17,362 28.5 67.5 65.2 
97,263 98,745 —I.5 62.6 60.4 
866.963 748,139 15.9 48.5 43.7 
181 436 162,061 1.9 53.8 43.7 
334,324 182,362 83.3 58.1 67.5 
2,064,166 1,637,370 26.1 47.1 44.4 
139 
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SpOF PROTEUS OVERHAUL LIFE 








PROTEUS 705 SERIES ACHIEVES 


2,000 
HOURS 


IN UNDER TWO YEARS’ SERVICE 





Bristol Siddeley Proteus first entered airline 
service two years ago. Overhaul life on the 
705 series has now reached 2,000 hours— 
a rate of increase never before achieved 





by any other engine, piston or gas turbine 















No engine of comparable power in service today Britannias fly more than 80,000 miles (24 million 
has an overhaul life that even approaches this miles a month), carrying passengers in quiet, 
length. Annual engine overhaul costs for BOAC’s speedy luxury, carrying a great variety of freight 
Britannia 102 aircraft have now been cut by 75% loads, and bringing profit to operators. 





since the aircraft went into service. 






Continued development, even lower fuel con- es ; 
sumption. Further increases will give Proteus ii ri t : 
even longer overhaul life, entailing even lower 


operating costs. In addition, new versions of this 














engine—which already has a lower specific fuel dtc 
consumption than any other gas turbine in civil oe 

or military use—are now giving even more power 3S j ad ad pas j ey 
at an even lower specific fuel consumption. 


Over 2} million miles a month in world service 


ENGINES LIMITED 
Every day, all over the world, Proteus-powered ” 
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What's New About Turbofans 


Design details of two radically-different ap- 
proaches by GE and P&W to “economy” jets. 


The kingpins of the jet engine in- 
dustry, General Electric and Pratt & 
Whitney, are stepping up competition 
to sell what they believe is the most 
significant powerplant development in 
years—the turbofan engine. 

It's a seller's market, for airline 
engineers agree with the manufacturers 
that the turbofan resolves many of the 
straight jet’s shortcomings and may be- 
come as common as supercharging has 
to piston engines. The turbofan has 


General Electric CJ805-21 


produced gains in thrust, fuel economy, 
engine specific weight, and made big 
reductions in noise level, all without 
incurring any of the performance 
penalties which normally accompany 
new developments. 

A big selling point of the GE and 
Pratt & Whitney turbofan approach 
is the fact that both engines are adapt- 
ations of proven straight jet designs, 
and both companies are offering kits 
to convert from turbojet to fan. 














| 





Cutaway shows conversion of CJ805-3 to turbofan by adding fan and ducting at rear. 
New parts are shown by broken line segments. 





Thrust, 15,000 Ibs. sea-level std. (approx.), 16,400 Ibs. for advanced —23 version; SFC, 
0.5 (approx.); dry weight, 3,800 Ibs.; specific weight, 0.253 (approx.); by-pass ratio, 
1.56 sea-level; total mass flow 422 Ibs./sec. (approx.) Engine based on CJ805-3 variable- 


stator turbojet. 
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By BILL COMBS 


General Electric’s gas generator is 
the variable-stator CJ805-3, while Pratt 
& Whitney is using its JT3C-6 twin- 
spool. 

Though the same in principle, the 
manufacturers’ turbofan applications 
are 180 degrees apart—GE putting the 
fan in the rear, and Pratt & Whitney 
placing its fan in the front of the 
engine. 


At General Electric 

Essentially, GE’s aft fan consists of 
a single stage added to the rearmost 
section of the -3 engine. The fan is 
driven by the gas generator exhaust 
flow, with no mechanical interconnec- 
tion. 

In converting from the -3 to the 
turbofan, GE replaced the -3 turbine 
aft frame with the fan front frame, 
increased the capacity of the lubricat- 
ing system, and added an override 
valve to the fuel control to cut off 
fuel flow in case of fan overspeed. 

Key component of the GE fan is 
the rotor blade—dubbed a “blucket”. 
The blucket acts as part turbine— 
that portion in the main engine exhaust 
stream—and part compressor—the half 
extending in the by-pass region. The 
blucket consists of a dovetail arrange- 
ment with a transition section between 
the turbine and compressor parts of 
the blade. 

The front and rear faces of the 
transition section form teeth which 
serve as axial seals to maintain separa- 








tion of the turbine and fan flow 
streams. 
To simplify maintenance of the 


engine, GE has designed the frame 
assemblies so they can be removed and 
replaced in either vertical or horizontal 
position. The aft fan can be treated as 
a package, or can be installed by com- 
ponent sub-assemblies. 

Front and rear frames are of sheet 
metal construction. The front frame 
contains the outboard turbine roller 
bearing support for the gas generator 
and the thrust bearing for the fan 
rotor. Eight struts, which pass through 
the compressor and exhaust ducts,,con- 
tinuously pass anti-ice air, obtained by 
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bleeding 0.2% of the gas generator 
eX laust. 

lo date, GE has built seven aft fan 
engines. One has completed two 150 
hr. type tests, another has done noise 
level tests, and a third is undergoing 
thrust reverser tests. 

[he reverser for the turbofan is 
designed to give 35% thrust. The unit 
fastens to integral attachments on the 
fan aft frame. 

GE is presently conducting a 1,000 
hr. airline test in which typical flights 
are simulated by applying taxi, takeoff, 
climb, cruise, and reverse thrust power 
over one to two hr. periods. 

These runs, held at the GE Even- 
dale, O. plant, have:shown the engine 
to have an acceleration time under six 
seconds from idle to full power. In 
simulating go-around throttle bursts, 
full power is achieved in two to three 
seconds. GE says brush tracings of 
acceleration tests have shown no ten- 
dency toward rpm overshoot, excessive 
temperatures, Or Compressor surging. 

Flight tests of the aft fan are 
scheduled to begin early next year. 
About the same time, engines will be 
turned over to Convair for flight tests 
in the Model 600. Full-scale produc- 
tion of the engines will begin in early 
1961. 

Only aft fan customer so far is 
American Airlines, which will lease 25 
engines for use on its CV 600s. Lease 
cost is set at $196,000 per unit, or 
$50,000 to convert to fan from the 
basic -3. 


At Pratt & Whitney 

Pratt & Whitney, in developing 
blades for its front fan design, bor- 
rowed heavily on experience gained in 
the J91 nuclear turbojet program. The 
blades are about 16 in. long, with a 
very narrow chord. 

Short-span shrouds are _ integrally 
forged to each blade, about 2/3 the 
distance from the hub. These shrouds 
serve the purpose of a conventional 
turbine tip-shroud. When the fan 
blades are assembled, the shrouds rest 
on each other and act to reduce vibra- 
tion. 

Both fan and turbine blades will be 
offered to customers in either titanium 
or steel construction. 

One of the novel features of the 
Pratt & Whitney turbofan is the short 
discharge ducts which exhaust the fan 
air well forward on the engine nacelle. 
Pratt & Whitney adopted this design 
to cut pressure losses incurred with 
full-length ducts, and aid in discharg- 
ing debris which might result from 
damage to the fan system. 

Pratt & Whitney says the pressure 
recovery and weight savings of the 
short ducts more than make up for the 
rise in skin drag resulting from passing 
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CJ 805-21 aft-fan compared to the —3 at 
35,000 ft.. Mach 0.8. Actual values_are 
not shown for security seasons, but cruise 
SFC is approximately 8-12% improved by 
addition of fan. Turbofan has 35% more 
takeoff thrust, and is 7-16 db quieter than 
unsuppressed —3. 


the high-velocity air along the nacelle. 
Though installation difficulties on par- 
ticular airplanes may present some 
problems, Pratt & Whitney plans to 
wrap the ducts as far as possible 
around the nacelle. 

A reverser is being designed which 
will apply reverse thrust in the plane 
of the main engine exhaust and the 
discharge ducts. 

Like GE, Pratt & Whitney has built 
seven engines to date. Two 150 hr. 


Advantage of JT3D-1 over JT3C-7 is 
shown in chart for cruise condition at 
35,000 ft., and Mach 0.82. Cruise SFC is 
approximately 13% less. At takeoff, 
JT3D gives 33% more thrust, and is 10 
db quieter than straight-jet counterpart. 


type tests have been completed, and 
calibration runs for cruising speed and 
altitude have been made. 

Production of the engine will begin 
in July, 1960, and though no firm 
orders have yet been received, Pratt 
& Whitney expects a military sale for 
B-52 and KC-135 installation in the 
near future. Also, the company feels 
it will sell a good number of retrofit 
kits to commercial operators now using 
the JT3C. 





Pratt & Whitney JT3D-1 








HL 











Pratt & Whitney cutaway shows how JT3C was reworked into front turbofan. Turbine 
added at rear drives the compressor fan at front. 





Thrust 17,000 Ibs. sea-level std.; SFC, 0.585; dry weight, 4,200 Ibs.; specific weight, 
0.253 (approx.); by-pass ratio, 1.40 sea-level; total mass flow 432 Ib./sec. (approx.) 
Engine based on JT3C-6 twin-spool turbojet. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 





American's Jet Operations 


... On the ground 


American Airlines’ Flight 2 was pre- 
paring to takeoff at Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport for its nonstop flight 
to Idlewild in New York. 

A mechanic crouched under the 
nose of the airplane strained to pickup 
the words the pilot was saying as the 
P&W JT3A engines of the Boeing 
707 were being started. Communica- 
tions between the ground and the cock- 
pit aren't completely satisfactory. AA 
is working on a fix. The right micro- 
phone-headset combination should do 
it, but it takes trial and error methods. 


Soon all four of Flight 2’s en- 
gines were rumbling. Systems were 
checked out. The airplane began to 


roll. This time from a new position 
on the ramp. Another fix. Previously, 
a tractor was used to push it out from 
the gate. Then it taxied under its own 
power, ready to take off. 

By moving the airplane farther out 
—away from the loading gate and 
pointed away from the path of other 
airplanes taxiing into or away from 
other gate positions—departure could 
be speeded and less fuel consumed on 
the ground. But this fix created a new 
problem. 

For quieter operation, AA uses a 
fixed Hobart 125 KVA generator in 
preference to a portable unit to pro- 
vide ground power to the 707 before 
the plane’s engines are started. Moving 
the airplane out stretched the heavy 
cabling between the fixed power unit 
at the gate to the airplane to a full 
60 feet, the maximum length that could 
be used without loss of power. 

With Flight 2’s engines turning, the 
ground power was disconnected and a 
ramp mechanic hustled out to remove 
the longer length of heavy cable, a 
job calling for substantial muscle and 
a strong back. 

F. J. Mullins, AA’s western regional 
operations manager, eyed the proceed- 
ings critically. “Let’s put that cable on 
a reel; we'll wear out both the me- 
chanic and the cable this way,” he said. 

These are examples of the kind of 
fixes AA keeps making as it learns 
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more about jet operations on the line. 
Most.of the changes are in ground 
services, but some are on the airplane. 

AA started out with a 50-50 split 
between first class and coach seats, 56 
each. But it turned out that more 
people wanted first class than coach. 
AA shifted the bulkhead between the 
two sections, cut back on the coach 
capacity and added three more rows 
of four-abreast seating to boost the first 
class total to 68. 

This seat story may change this 
summer when the tourist season booms. 
If so, the bulkheads and the seats un- 
doubtedly will change again. 

AA has had no turbine wheel fail- 
ures in its JT3A turbojet engines, but 
Pan American did have one. More 
than likely it was an isolated case, 
but it brought about a revision in AA’s 


engine inspection plans. Instead of 
waiting until 500 hours to check 
burner cans—the original plan—AA 


pulled engines at 300 hours for instal- 
lation of beefed-up turbine wheels. 
Since no problems have arisen, AA is 
proceeding to 400 hours on 10 engines. 
If these turn out OK as anticipated, 
AA will return to the planned pro- 
gram. 

Overhaul time on AA’s JT3A 
engines is set at 800 hours to start. 
Engines will be removed at Los 
Angeles, where line maintenance on 
the 707s is performed, and shipped by 
truck to the carrier’s overhaul base at 
Tulsa for the work. 

“AA currently is performing service 
checks on its 707s at 25 to 35 hours, 
but is preparing to go to 50 hours. 
A periodic comes at 250 hours, but 
this will be extended out to 300 hours 
after 10 planes. A periodic inspection 
requires about 550 manhours and AA 
is scheduling its periodics to be per- 
formed within a 12-hour period in 
order to minimize the time an airplane 
is out of service. A crew of 70 is 
required to accomplish this goal. 

Progressive overhaul of AA’s 707s 
will be done at Tulsa at 2,400-hour 
intervals. This is being supplemented 
by a sampling system embracing the 
structure of the airplane tied in with 
the periodic inspections. Some of this 


By FRED S. HUNTER 


sampling will take place at 300 hours, 
some at 600-hour intervals. 

AA is refueling its Boeing 707s 
with 5,500-gal. trucks and usually two 
trucks suffice because normally in- 
bound flights arrive with 3,000 gallons 
or more in their tanks. But the carrier 
is completing installation of a hydrant 
system adjacent to its tank farm at its 
maintenance base at the Los Angeles 
International Airport. C. F. Turcott, 
AA’s western regional aircraft service 
director, is looking forward to the day 
when his crews will take a 707, refuel 
it, put the food on and service it com- 
pletely at the hangar before towing it 
to the loading gate. 

This objective, Turcott admits, will 
take a bit of doing. Establishing exact 
fuel requirements in advance might not 
be practical. But, at least, full mains 
can be handled at the hangar. Putting 
food on an airplane too far ahead of 
serving time makes trouble, because 
keeping it hot keeps cooking it. It 
takes 45 minutes to an hour for the 
flight engineer's preflight on a 707, and 
it takes 20 minutes to tow one from 
the hangar to the gate. But the more 
you can do in getting an airplane 
ready at the hangar, the more gate 
time you can save and this, Turcott 
holds, is worth the effort. 

AA continues to test out ground 
equipment. It’s normal procedure is to 
use the bottles on the aircraft for high 
pressure air for starting. But it uses 
low pressure air from ground units at 
the hangar and presently has seven dif- 
ferent types of devices under test, in- 
cluding both the AiResearch Manu- 
facturing and Boeing gas turbine units. 


... In the air 


The effects of a “learning curve” on 
jet air traffic control coupled with some 
longer-than-expected airport ground 
times stand out as the two big factors 
harassing airline jet operations to date. 

This, in brief, is the experience of 
American Airlines with 707s during its 
first two months of operation. 

In some 57 actual schedules ana- 
lyzed to date, 36% exceeded planned 
schedule by 10 min. or more; 20% 
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took 20 min. or more over schedule; 
a ran at least 30 min. overtime; 
one flight clocked in one hr. 21 min. 
late. 

n the other side of the ledger, 10% 
of flights arrived 10 min. early. 

[he reasons: mostly wrinkles in 
AtC, but some operating problems. 
Nearly all overtime schedules showed 
one or more changes in altitude than 
planned. 

On the ground, at least at Idlewild 
and Los Angeles, the fuel thirsty jets 
are averaging almost eight minutes 
longer than the 12-minutes used by 
piston predecessors to taxi from ramp 
to takeoff. 

For 52 nonstop schedules, American 
has averaged 19.7 min. At Idlewild the 
average is 21.1 min., at Los Angeles, 

7.7 min. 

[hese were the highlights of a re- 
view of AA’s 707 operation given by 
M. G. “Dan” Beard, asst. v.p. equip- 
ment research, recently to the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. 

Covering the jet waterfront from 
schedules to spare parts, he noted these 
facets of American’s operation: 

Iwo attempts on Boeing’s IBM com- 
puter failed to come up with a four- 
season plan for schedule times and 
advance sale payloads. AA had to 
resort to a “Monte Carlo” method to 
get first schedules out. 


Headwinds 50 knots 

AA finds westbound headwinds run 
49 to 50 knots; eastbound tailwinds 
are 50 to 52K. 

Winter presale payload was 24,500 
Ibs. east and west. Starting April 26, 
AA introduced summer figures of 22,- 
800 Ibs. westbound and 29,000 Ibs. 
eastbound. But AA figures that re- 
stricted ATC routings and military 
block-off of 10,000 ft. of altitude at a 
clip is forcing more en route altitude 
changes than expected. Pilots are prone 
to want greater fuel reserves, are car- 
rying better than 5,000 lbs. more fuel 
than planned for nonstop schedule. 

AA pilots take off by the second 
hand on a clock. If the time to 100 
knots equals or is less than a check 
chart table, he proceeds. If a few sec- 
onds longer, he makes a quick decision 
to abort or go ahead. 

The swept wing jets must be actually 
flown on the ground, especially lat- 
erally, at high ground speeds. This is 
particularly true in crosswinds as it is 
possible to scrape the outer pod with 
a 7 to 8 deg. lateral roll. 

AA has given up on “touch and go” 
landings in 707 training. Reason: the 
“after touchdown” procedures do not 
get executed in such _ operations. 
American figures 707 crews will av- 
erage only one landing every five hours 
and what is not mastered in training 
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will take a long time to learn in opera- 
tion. 

At first, AA’s pilots average 20 tran- 
sition flight hours per man, but 12 to 
20 hrs. on training aids has cut this 
to 15. It expects experience in training 
on the problem areas will further re- 
duce this to 12 hrs. 

American’s source of most mechani- 
cal problems has shifted from the en- 
gine to electrical wiring and electronics. 
The Pratt & Whitney J57s have given 
almost no trouble. 

In spare parts, the big problem facing 
AA is that some accessory suppliers 
stopped production on items as soon 
as they learned of upcoming changes. 
It forced the airline to go to Seattle 
and borrow from production line air- 
craft, in some cases, necessitated get- 
ting a supplier back into production 
on an item. 


A complex flight 

Probably the most complex flight 
situation experienced by AA and de- 
scribed by Beard follows with some 
paraphrasing for brevity: 

Westbound trip planned at 28,000 
ft.. winds 75K to 90K until west of 
Colorado River. At departure Idle- 
wild, alternate Palmdale close to limits, 
rain at Phoenix, Los Angeles closed. 
LA forecast considerable improvement 
by time of arrival. 

Fuel reserve set at 13,500 Ibs. on 
arrival LA; takeoff water reduced to 
400 gals. to add 2,400 Ibs. fuel. After 
reporting Allentown, ATC advised In- 
dianapolis could not take flight at 28,- 
000. Captain asked for alternative, was 
given 33,000, but declined account 
weight. 

ATC then offered 16,000, but Cap- 
tain declined because fuel consumption 
would force landing at Phoenix. ATC 
asked which altitude pilot would take. 
He asked why intermediate altitude 
wasn't available, was told Air Force 
had blocked off all intermediate alti- 
tudes along that route for in-flight re- 
fueling. 

ATC asked if flight could hold for 
30 min., but pilot declined as this, too, 
would force landing at Phoenix. Pilot 
then took 33,000, was ordered to be 
there before crossing Morgantown, Pa. 
Required power slightly above max. 
cruise for about 45 mins. Winds 100K 
increased to 124K between Amarillo 
and Albuquerque. 

Crew checks of ground speed (with- 
out Doppler radar) using regional 
radar produced consecutive readings 
varying from 260K to 340K. Captain 
did not finally determine that he could 
make LA with required reserve until 
over Prescott, Ariz. On arrival LA, 
fuel on board was 15,500 Ibs. Error 
in fuel estimate traced to malfunction- 
ing gauge. Time of flight 7 hrs. 23 min. 
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FOR CREW .. . No.114000 Nasal type 
mask. Constant flow, rebreathing mask; 
plastic nose piece; latex rubber bag. 
Perfect air flow from nose piece to bag 
provides free, easy breathing. Needs 
no microphonic connections. Cool and 
comfortable to use, and priced at only 
$8.25 ea. F.O.B. Kansas City. 
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DISPOSABLE, PLASTIC MASKS FOR 
PASSENGERS .. . No. 114011. Gives 
comfort and appearance that passengers 
want and expect. Gives you a mask that 
requires no time consuming assembly or 
sterilizing after use. Considered the 
most comfortable disposable mask on 
the market today and priced at only 
$1.00 each. (individually packed.) F.O.B. 
Kansas City. 
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ATC/COM/NAVAIDS 














Oakland, Cal. to Alamosa, Colo.—JR 58 


Los Angeles to New York —JR 60 
Los Angeles to Chicago— JR 64 





Miami to U.S. 





New York to Presque Isle. Me.—JR 67 
New York to U.S.-Canadian Border—JR 77 \ 
New York to Plattsburg, N.Y.—JR 75 

New York to Nantucket, Mass.—JR 62 + 


Palmdale, Cal. to Washington, D. C.—JR 6 
Gila Bend, Ariz. to Norfolk, Va.—JR 24 


Los Angeles to New York —JR 78 






Miami to Norfolk, Va.—JR 79 
Miami to U.$.-Canadian Border — JR 75 
Miami to Presque Isle. Me.— JR 49 


Miami to Barracuda, Fia.— JR 81 
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Limited number of routes now available to jets will be short-lived, expansion of 


service will increase optional routings. 


What's ahead for Airways 


Federal Aviation Agency's Bureau of Research and Development is alive with 
projects under five-year airways modernization plan. But Bureau of Air Traffic 
Management can't wait, must handle jets today. This special AIRLIFT report 


tells how they are faring. 


By JOSEPH S. MURPHY 


One day late this month, the first 
piece of “hardware” born of the fam- 
ous May 1957 “Curtis Report” on air- 
ways modernization is due to arrive at 
Federal Aviation Agency's Atlantic City 
research center. 

This will mark the first tangible evi- 
dence of progress toward an ATC sys- 
tem even remotely resembling that 
needed to match the demands of air 


traffic today. 
The distinction of being No. 1 con- 
tributor goes to General Precision 


Laboratory, Inc. of Pleasantville, N.Y. 
Its work involves the revolutionary 
step of eliminating ATC paperwork. 
GPL’s job is to substitute a semi-auto- 
matic data processing system and dis- 
play for scribbled notes on flight pro- 
gress strips, a most vital step if con- 
trollers are to have a fighting chance 
of handling dense traffic. 

Here’s how Lt. Col. Carl B. Fisher, 
Deputy Chief, FAA, Bureau of R&D, 
looks at the timetable: 

First FAA will get “enroute” equip- 
ment. A similar system for terminals 
isn’t due until December. In between, 
about August, Aircraft Armaments, 
Inc., Cockeysville, Md., is slated to de- 
liver a special simulator that can create 
a 60-airplane “high density” traffic situ- 
ation for the GPL equipment to cope 
with. 
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If all goes well, FAA expects to learn 
enough by mid-1961 to give a green 
light on production of an engineering 
model of the GPL unit. By January 
1963, it hopes to demonstrate “an im- 
proved system.” 

Next comes communication. By Au- 
gust, Radio Corp. of America is due 
to come up with the prototype of an 
automatic, two-way, push button, voice- 
less, air-ground signalling system ex- 
pected to permit contacts by ATC with 
up to 500 aircraft every two minutes. 

It’s called AGACS, pronounced like 
Ajax, but means Automatic Ground 
Air Communications System on FAA’s 
books. Plan is to test it for a year, 
then proceed with engineering models 
by mid-1961. 


Next, 3-D radar 

In radar, FAA is pinning its hopes 
on “3-D,” a system that will add 
elusive height information to the con- 
troller’s store of knowledge. The W. L. 
Maxson Corp., New York, has this 
job, principally on the basis of its 
novel approach to a “receive only” 
radar that can pinpoint altitude. De- 
livery: Oct. 1, 1960. 

In radar beaconry, FAA hasn’t let 
the contract yet, but will put develop- 
ment money into a lightweight, simple 
radar beacon for general aviation air- 
craft. The money is earmarked for 
next fiscal year. 


S- 


In navigation systems, there’s big 
emphasis on _ helicopters. Although 
trials with Decca on New York Air- 
ways have served their purpose, FAA 
has additional plans in this field. Could 
be that Decca will enter into this proj- 
ect, too, although no details are forth- 
coming from FAA officials at this time 

In weather forecasting, the big step 
will come in about two months with 
the award of the development contract 
for a brand-new, integrated weather 
gathering and reporting system. USAF 
has the job of selecting the contractor 
and bids are due soon. But FAA will 
oversee the joint military-Weather Bu- 
reau-FAA project. It’s based on a sys- 
tem (No. 433L) USAF’s Cambridge 
Research Center did the brainwork on. 

FAA’s airport activity is far reach- 
ing, but probably the most contro- 
versial area involves the old bugaboo, 
lighting. With the approach light issue 
fairly well solved, the talk now is all 
“narrow gauge,” “shadow lighting” and 
“button” lights. 

To thoroughly explore this area, 
FAA will install Elfaka, Multi-Electric 
Co. and U. of California button lights 
at Atlantic City and fly approaches to 
them with a specially instrumented 
DC-4. 

In another landing aid development, 
Gilfillan Bros., Los Angeles, has nine 
months to deliver a new non-visual 
approach and landing aid. Essentially 
this involves FAA’s search for the 
future successor to ILS. 

In direction finding, Doppler tech- 
niques are moving in here too. Servo 
Corp. of America holds the contract 
to come up with a new ground Doppler 
DF. 

Probably the most elusive of FAA’s 
targets—a collision prevention system 
—will gain increased attention soon. In 
addition to the contract now outstand- 
ing with Bendix Radio, FAA has been 
“weeding out” from some 100 sug- 
gestions for an interim collision warn- 
ing system. It will pick the best six or 
eight, then put some money into a 
thorough exploration and possible solu- 
tion of their known weaknesses. 

To further aid this project, FAA is 
setting up an anti-collision advisory 
group, hopes to pull the best brains in 
this field together to come up with 
an answer. But lacking an answer to 
date, it is putting stock in the concept 
that the best insurance against mid-air 
collisions is an efficient air traffic con- 
trol system. 

Meanwhile the airlines’ brand new 
$5 million jets must fly and FAA’s 
Bureau of Air Traffic Management is 
sparing no expense to see that they do. 
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As director D. D. Thomas sees it, 
he 707s now flying on jet routes are 
xetting more ATC attention and more 
yrotection than any aircraft ever had 
vefore. 

Example: today some 28 FAA crack 
adar controllers are assigned at each 
\TC radar site for one purpose: to 
yrotect the jets. If American’s flight 
two were to be due say at 2. a.m., he'll 
be on call. It’s an around-the-clock 
operation. And there are no junior 
controllers; FAA can’t afford to assign 
anything but the best here. 


The worst is over 

True, the jets are being harnessed to 
a few routes today, but Thomas feels 
the worst is over. As carriers expand 
services to new cities, FAA is keeping 
pace. The more services, the more air- 
ways and the more options for car- 
riers to choose from in flying from 
A to B. 

The outstanding jet ATC “problem” 
so far experienced came when an AA 
707 was given the option of flying over 
or under a 10,000 ft. chunk of air- 
space reserved for SAC for in-flight 
refueling. This, at first glance, sounds 
quite unreasonable, but is understand- 
able when one looks at the true situa- 
tion. 
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It used to be that SAC had some 
50 different areas in the U.S. chalked 
off for such operations, 24 hours a 
day, with a 50 by 300-mile “cocoon” 
built around them. 

Some real diligent effort by FAA 
has cut the number of areas to 20, and 
they are now protected on a specific 
time schedule through FAA’s Central 
Altitude Reservation Control in Kan- 
sas City. 

But with 20 areas in the U.S. and a 
50 x 300 mile cocoon needed, it’s no 
wonder that once in a while there’s 
going to be a conflict between USAF 
and airline plans. 

There’s one thing different about jet 
routes from all others. Airlines flying 
them must be equipped with radar bea- 
con transponders. And military aircraft 
desiring to cross them too must display 
their beacon. So far, only one de- 
ficiency has shown up; a jet pilot has 
no way of knowing if and when his 
beacon stops operating. A ground sta- 
tion tracking the flight must tell him. 

In ATC manning, FAA is beginning 
to reap dividends now from the stepped 
up activity of two years ago. In March, 
it showed a net increase of 139 con- 
trollers, the biggest number to date. 
Overtime is now on the decrease, and 
although it takes 18 months to two 
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to thank 
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years to make a controller proficient, 
FAA today is no longer plagued with 
the problem of scraping the employ- 
ment barrel for warm bodies. 

Although the jets never will have the 
freedom of some 2,500 different coast- 
to-coast routings enjoyed by piston 
transports, Thomas sees nothing in 
FAA’s plans that will limit the com- 
petitive ability of the carriers to try 
to outdo each other by better speed, 
flight planning or routing. 

The “three black crows,” as control- 
lers refer to American, United and 
TWA, will still be able to schedule 
departures within minutes of each other 
and not be prevented from outflying 
each other once they get airborne. 
With a choice of routings and altitudes 
and even lateral separation at the same 
altitude, there should be no restric- 
tions on competition. 

Thomas’ shop is not only tackling 
the jet route problem. High on its pri- 
ority list is a project to solve the South- 
ern California area air traffic problem. 
It’s a joint Bureau of R&D, Traffic 
Management and Facilities effort, and 
Thomas expects to have the proposed 
“clean up” program decided in 30 to 
60 days. Once the decision is made, 
any new equipment required will take 
a bit longer. 
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Automatic 
antenna 
selector 


Autonetic’s new two-pound 
Automatic Antenna Selector 
eliminates antenna shading in 
military and commercial air- 
craft. Used with dual-antenna 
systems, it assures a strong, 
continuous signal. Does away 
with manual switching and 
losses due to coaxial tees in the 
antenna feedlines. Simple to in- 
stall ... has a 10,000-hour oper- 
ating life with minimum main- 
tenance . completely reliable 
during high-speed maneuvers 
and in environmental extremes. 
Meets stringent military re- 
quirements. Please write for 
literature. 


Autonetics 4) 


A Division of North American Aviation, Inc., 
Downey, California 
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Senator Warren G. Magnuson, 
Chairman of the Committee On In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, has 
had prepared a document entitled 
“Comparative Print Showing Differ- 
ences Between The Civil Aeronautics 
Act Of 1938 And The Federal Avia- 
tion Act Of 1958.” This “Committee 
Print” should be required reading for 
all segments of aviation because it 
clearly points out the changes made to 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and 
indicates the intent of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958. 

The FAA Act is extremely unique 
in that a government agency was re- 
quired to be completely reorganized 
by direction obtained during a single 
session of Congress. 

A primary reason for rapid passage 
of the FAA legislation was the agree- 
ment of airspace users that a “single 
agency” must be clearly responsible 
for effecting use of the airspace 
in a safe and orderly manner. During 
hearings of this bill, various organiza- 
tions indicated reservations concern- 
ing some details of the proposed legis- 
lation but agreed that “airspace usage’ 

was in need of urgent improvement; 
consequently they did not believe it 
appropriate to satisfy other details at 
the expense of delaying passage of the 
needed legislation. It is obvious that 
“Public Law 726, 85th Congress” (Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958) came into 
existence primarily because all seg- 
ments of aviation agreed that there 
existed a serious airspace use problem. 


Postponed Responsibility 

Recognizing the extent of the prob- 
lem related to solving the Air Traffic 
Control dilemma, the Airways Mod- 
ernization Board (predecessor to Re- 
search and Development, FAA) ma- 
neuvered anticipated improvement as 
concerns its responsibility to “no 
sooner than 1963.” Therefore, the 
agency established by Congress to 
solve the airspace utilization problem 
has, because of previous maneuvering, 
designed a lengthy period of time dur- 
ing which it cannot be criticised for 
failing to effect the needed solutions. 

When Congress held hearings on 
the FAA bill, there was practically no 
criticism of the manner in which the 
then Civil Aeronautics Administration 
handled other than airspace utilization 
problems. This lack of criticism nor- 
mally would indicate that the bulk of 
the organizations being absorbed would 
continue unchanged. However, and 
quite surprisingly so, this does not 
appear to be the case. 

Obviously, a reorganization that in- 
tegrates civi! and military personnel is 
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By CAPT. J. D. SMITH 


a difficult task. As has oftentimes hap 
pened in the past, CAA’s regional setup 
was the initial area for review. Evi- 
dently, for the time being at least, 
this will remain unchanged. But, this 
decision to leave the regions alone has 
caused the teeling that something else 
should be changed. 

Now it appears that FAA is going 
to assign rule-making related to CAR 
60 to the ATC Division. This would be 
appropriate if ATC were fully de- 
veloped; but bear in mind that PAA 
itself, through its Administrator, has 
previously advised that it does not ex- 
pect to have the answer before 1963. 
Consequently, such rule-making will 
tend to be one sided—as has been the 
case when applied to commercial tur- 
bojet operations. 


Combining Won't Help 

Historically, Government personnel 
have been assigned as “air-carrier” or 
“general aviation.” The trend now is 
to combine these people into one unit 
even though General Aviation has in- 
dicated the need for better qualified 
Government personnel. 

Maintenance evidently is scheduled 
to be segregated from Aviation Safety. 
This will gain very little, if anything, 
because this department is faced with 
enforcing inadequate regulations. 

These are but samples of the trend; 
however, in passing, it should be 
pointed out FAA also has teams seg- 
regating airspace for military/civil use. 

Naturally, as the organization is 
further expanded, it will become more 
dificult for the user to undersiand 
with whom he is supposed to be work- 
ing. CAA’s structure prior to reorgani- 
zation was quite sound, even before 
ATC became a separate department. 
At least a problem could be ap- 
proached from a Safety standpoint. As 
the new philosophy within FAA is ex- 
panded, a person can only anticipate 
being told “Your point is well taken, 
but we don’t have a regulation we can 
use to help you out.” 

Inasmuch as the ATC problem will 
not be solved at an early date, it ap- 
pears highly desirable that FAA would 
concentrate on providing its other 
working level personnel with sound or- 
ganizational support—particularly as 
these people are most anxious to per- 
form their assigned duties. 

FAA faces a tremendous task keep- 
ing abreast of the many changes oc- 
curring in both commercial and gen- 
eral aviation. These rapid advances in 
progress can best be realized by hav- 
ing a well coordinated preventive and 
monitoring system. Such a_ system 
does not exist today. 
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Forecast for 1964: 7.3 


Business flying amounted to about 
five million hours last year, according 
to FAA’s Staff Study for Aviation 
Forecasts. The report, compiled to help 
FAA formulate its plans for the next 
five,years, says business flying has more 
than doubled since 1948 and will reach 
7.3 million hours by 1964. 

General aviation—business, commer- 
cial, pleasure, and instructional flying 
—logged some 11 million hours last 
year, more than three times as many 
as the airlines, and can expect to ex- 
pand some 23% by 1964, the report 
Says. 

Next to corporate flying, commercial 
operations account for the greatest 
number of general aviation hours flown. 
Crop dusting, pipeline patrol, aerial 
surveys, etc. totaled two million hours 
of flying in fiscal 1957. 

Pleasure flying, perenially accounting 
for about one-fifth of the general avia- 
tion hours flown, is showing promise of 
growth. About half the aircraft regis- 
tered in this country are used primarily 
for pleasure flying, FAA says. 

One of the brightest corners of gen- 
eral aviation is instructional flying. 
After a heavy slump caused by expira- 
tion of the GI bill, flying schools are 
looking forward to 2.2 million hours 
per year by 1964. Part of this rise is 
created by private and commercial pi- 
lots going on to take advanced or 
instrument training. 

The general upgrading of the air- 
craft fleet is shown by the fact that last 
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Million Hours 


year, during the deepest recession since 
WW-II, 6,414 new airplanes were sold, 
including 870 multi-engine units. Many 
corporations are buying large piston 
transports released by jet-buying air- 
lines, and other companies are pur- 
chasing turbine-powered airplanes. 





AiResearch Converts 240 
To Ayer-Liner Layout 


First executive conversion of a Con- 
vair 240 ex-airliner has been completed 
by AiResearch Aviation Service Div. 
of The Garrett Corp., Los Angeles. 
Delivered to Burlington Industries, the 
airplane was one recently acquired by 
Frederick B. Ayer and Associates. 

Accommodations for 19 passengers 
include conference table and lounge 


ss. 


with swivel-type executive chairs, and 
two divans convertible to sleeping 
berths. Other features include fore and 
aft lavatories, intercom phones, cabin 
radio, and full galley. 

AiResearch also added fuel tanks to 
the 240’s wings, a Sperry A-12 auto- 
pilot, Bendix X-band radar, Janitrol 
ground heating system, and an auxil- 
iary power unit. , 


14 Business Firms 
Fly Turbine Aircraft 


Business plane operators have nearly 
as many turbine-powered airplanes as 
the airlines—but aren’t talking as much 
about it. Presently, 14 corporations are 
flying a total of 17 turbine airplanes. 

The spectre of John Q. Shareholder 
has frightened most of these operators 
out of even painting the company 
name on their airplanes. Although most 
companies operate near the break-even 
point or at an actual economic advan- 
tage, the necessity of adding a “pres- 
tige value” factor to the books to make 
them balance has made many owners 
more than a little gun-shy in talking 
about their airplanes. 

Fairchild has delivered the most 
turboprops to date, with 12 F-27s now 
in service, and a total of 20 orders 
received. Current F-27 operators in- 
clude Noland Co., General Tire and 
Rubber, Reynolds Metals, Continental 
Can, Johns-Manville, Westinghouse, 
Murray Corp., Champion Fiber and 
Paper, Champion Spark Plug, Butler 
Aviation (leased to Pepsi-Cola), Ideal 
Cement, and Kimberly-Clark. 

Four Vickers Viscounts are in oper- 
ation, three with U.S. Steel, and one 
with Standard Oil of California. 

Only pure jet in the executive fleet 
today is the Morane-Saulnier designed, 
Beech-constructed MS-760 owned by 
Henry Timken of Timken Roller 
Bearing. 

Continental Can is the only firm 
purchaser to date for the JetStar, but 
Lockheed has received some 70 tenta- 
tive orders. 

Grumman has orders for some 25 
Gulfstreams, and will deliver its first 
airplane to Sinclair Oil Co. this month. 


Why Business Aircraft 

Oil company executive aircraft op- 
erators rate time savings as the key 
benefit derived from business flying ac- 
cording to a survey by Oil and Gas 
Journal. Business transport’s flexibility 
for reaching off-line points rated sec- 
ond choice and use in sales programs 
ranked third. 
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FIXED BASE OPERATIONS 











One of Air Mod’s most novel assignments was hangaring the Douglas DC-8 jet trans- 
port on its visit in Baltimore last month. 


Air Mod Bids for Civil Business 


Air Mod, known as one of the 
world’s largest military contract over- 
haul and modification services, is pre- 
paring to launch into the commercial 
fixed base business. 

Construction is still under way on 
Air Mod’s commercial shops which 
were set up last December at Balti- 
more’s Friendship International Air- 
port. When complete, Air Mod’s facili- 
ty promises to be one of the outstand- 
ing caterers of the business flying trade 
on the east coast. 

A radio, radar, and instrument shop 
will handle every type navigation aid 
now on the market. Hydraulic test 
stands are being readied, and an up- 
holstery shop is now open for business. 

Complete engine overhaul facilities, 
capable of handling everything from 
Cubs to Convairs, are going full speed. 
“When we get set up here, we'll be able 
to service any kind of business airplane 
with anything from a wash job to a 
12,000 hr. overhaul,” says Air Mod’s 


sales representative, Robert A. Col- 
houn. 
Air Mod’s commercial hangar 


houses a variety of business airplanes 
and helicopters, and will soon be home 
to the Vickers Viscount sold as a pri- 
vate plane for the Post corn flakes 
heiress. 

Backbone of Air Mod at present is 
its military business. The company’s 
main office, located at Cox Municipal 
Airport, Vandalia, O., handles modi- 
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fication and IRAN of Aijir Force 
bombers and fighters based at Wright- 
Patterson. The Vandalia plant occupies 
125,000 sq. ft. in two hangars. 

At Dover, Del AFB, Air Mod em- 
ploys nearly 1,200 people using gov- 
ernment furnished equipment and facil- 
ties for overhaul of MATS transports. 
C-124s and C-133s are put through a 
Progressive Aircraft Reconditioning 
cycle (PAR), doing overhaul in 2,000 
hr. sections. 

Spillover from the Dover facility is 
handled in the military hangar at Bal- 
timore. Paint stripping and remarking, 
crash damage repair, and _ general 
maintenance is provided for a_ host 
of aircraft types. Current work in- 
volves TACAN installation in C-124s, 
and fuel cell rework on Lockheed RC- 
121Cs. 

One of Air Mod’s biggest projects is 
a contract with Air Materiel Com- 
mand. Rather than ferry aircraft to be 
modified to a centrally-located base, 
AMC has picked Air Mod to form 
traveling units, known as Field Service 
Teams. Air Mod currently has 57 
teams at bases all over the world doing 
on-the-spot IRAN work. 

In looking at its future in com- 
mercial operations, Air Mod feels the 
millions of man hours experience 
gained on similar military projects will 
prove invaluable, and will turn Air 
Mod into the foremost fixed base op- 
erator in the country. 


Mobile X-Ray at LAS 


Mobile field X-ray for business air- 
craft has been put in operation by 
Lockheed Aircraft Service at New 
York International Airport. 

The X-ray unit will be used to meas- 
ure growth of known fatigue cracks 
by exposing plates at normal progres- 
sive overhaul period and comparing 
with previous plates. 

LAS will also offer X-ray service to 
owners who think their airplane may 
have suffered structural damage in 
turblence or landing. 


New Shops Open 


Two new fixed base operators have 
opened shop within the last month. 

One is Air-O-Fleet, Inc., headed by 
Alex Seskin. Company is located at 
Bay 7, Hanger 1, Detroit-Willow Run 
Airport. Seskin is also an authorized 
Beech distributor. 

Other firm is Delaware Aviation with 
operations based at North Philadelphia 
Airport, Philadelphia. Delaware has 
APU starting and maintenance shops 
open 24 hours a day. Company is Piper 
and Lycoming distributor. 


Radar for Retrofit 


RCA Great Britain, Ltd. in asso- 
ciation with Marshall’s, Cambridge, 
British aircraft overhaul company, is 
marketing an aircraft retrofit program 
for RCA AVQ-50 airborne weather 
radar. 

A special kit has been designed to 
fit any aircraft from “a Beech Bonanza 
to the Convair 440” in a few days. 
Cost of kit is $11,242 with 160-mile 
indicator or $10,640 with 80-mile list. 





RCA radar fitted in Viscount by Mar- 


shall’s, Cambridge, England overhaul 
agency. Unit is Model AVQ-50. 
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Five are now in service. Jet routes in U.S. already “cleared” for operations in 1959. 


Where Airports Stand for Jets 


By MEL SOKOL 


By the end of 1962, some 77 U.S. 
airports will be receiving jet service. At 
present, only 23 have runways of suf- 
ficient length to meet projected traffic 
needs and 44 lack adequate terminal 
facilities. Bleak as the picture looks, it 
is more on the surface than in actuality 
for airport officials are engaged in the 
biggest construction program in history. 

To date, only five cities are being 
served by the jet-powered transports. 
They are New York (through Idlewild 
airport), Chicago (through O’Hare), Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Miami. 
With the delivery of more jets, airlines 
are planning to inaugurate service to 
these additional points during 1959: 
Newark, Windsor Locks, Conn., Tam- 
pa, New Orleans, St. Louis, Boston, 
Baltimore, Miami, Atlanta, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Dallas/Ft. Worth, Port- 
land, Denver, Houston, Seattle. 

Here’s how they stack up on run- 
ways. Idlewild’s 11,250 ft. ILS runway 
tops the FAA’s recommended length 
of 11,100 ft. for takeoff on nonstop 
transatlantic flights. Newark has 7,000 
ft., which may be adequate for short 
domestic hauls but will need to be ex- 
tended to 10,200 ft. to qualify for inter- 
continental service. Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Seattle, and Detroit- 
Wayne Major are ready to take the 
jets. 

Chicago, which recently extended 
O’Hare’s ILS runway to 8,835 ft., can 
be served as an intermediate on trans- 
continental flights. It currently is em- 
barked on a $120-million expansion 
program, which when completed in 
1962 will provide runway, taxiway, 
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hangar and terminal building facilities 
adequate to meet estimated traffic needs 
through 1965S. 

Miami, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles all are extending their runways, 
although 707 operations at each so far 
have been conducted satisfactorily with 
present facilities. San Francisco is up- 
ping its runway lengths to 9,500 ft., 
9,000 ft., and 7,130 ft., from a present 
maximum 8,870 ft. Los Angeles ex- 
pects to have a 10,115 ft. runway com- 
pleted by July, paralleling its existing 
10,000 ft. runway. Miami plans to add 
1,100 ft. to the existing 9,400 ft. run- 
way provided for jet takeoff. Tampa, 
too, is building more runway. 

While Denver will require an 11,300 
ft. runway for nonstop flights to New 
York, the existing 10,500 ft. will be 
adequate for Denver-Chicago jet service 
due to be inaugurated early this sum- 
mer. 

In addition to terminal airports, 
some 24 alternates have been designated 
for civil jet service in 1959. These in- 
clude the following: Syracuse, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Dayton, O., West 
Palm Beach, Mobile, Ala., Milwaukee, 
Salt Lake City, Amarillo, Tex., Tucson, 
San Diego, Spokane, Buffalo, Philadel- 
phia, Columbus, O., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Memphis, Indianapolis, Omaha, San 
Antonio, Tulsa, Phoenix, Sacramento, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Critical runway length for alternates 
is for landing. Most have the minimum 
6,300 ft. deemed necessary in case of 
a jet landing due to weather or other 
emergency short of terminal destina- 
tion. Eleven have adequate runways for 
takeoff. 

These include Birmingham, Char- 
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lotte, Knoxville, Memphis, Albuquer- 
que, Las Vegas, Syracuse, West Palm 
Beach, Tulsa, Tucson and San Diego. 
Both Tucson and Phoenix are expand- 
ing terminal facilities. San Diego's 
chances of getting transcontinental jet 
service are slim unless a site can be lo- 
cated for a new airport. 

Additional terminal airports slated 
to receive jet service in 1960 are: Al- 
bany, N.Y., Shreveport, La., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Minneapolis, Alburquerque, 
N.M., Las Vegas, Nev., Charlotte, N.C., 
Orlando, Fla., Jackson, Miss., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Oklahoma City, Oakland, 
Calif., Birmingham, Ala., Cincinnati. 

Minneapolis will add $29 million to 
the $11 million already expended on 
Wold Chamberlain International Air- 
port. Construction plans call for an 
$18-million overhaul base for North- 
west Airlines, an $8.5-million terminal, 
a 9,600-ft. runway, plus extension of 
the present 6,500-ft. runway to 9,000 
ft. 

Port of Oakland (Calif.) is com- 
pleting preliminaries for a $17.5-million 
airport expansion program which will 
include a new terminal building, a jet 
airliner runway, a separate airfreight 
building, heliport, parking lot, roadways 
and taxiways. All will be built a mile 
out in San Francisco Bay on 600 acres 
of filled land. The new runway will 
have two miles of unobstructed over- 
water approaches at each end. 

Completing the list of terminal air- 
ports designated for jet service by the 
end of 1962 are: Billings, Mont., Little 
Rock, Ark., Des Moines, Iowa, Moline, 
Ill., Ft. Wayne, Ind., Evansville, Ind., 
Raleigh/ Durham, N.C., Columbia, S.C., 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Reno, Nev., El 
Paso, Tex., Peoria, Ill., South Bend, 
Ind., Terre Haute, Ind., Nashville, 
Tenn., Greensboro/High Point, N.C., 
Charleston, S.C. 

Not included in the list, although 
slated for completion by 1962, is the 
new Washington International Airport 
at Chantilly, Va., the world’s first air- 
port to be designed from the start for 
commercial jet aircraft and passenger 
requirements. Terminal design has not 
yet been completed but will employ a 
new “mobile lounge,” providing com- 
plete separation between terminal build- 
ing and parked aircraft. Two N/S 11,- 
500-ft. runways are planned and two 
10,000-ft. long SE/ NW runways. Pend- 
ing the opening of the airport at Chan- 
tilly, the nation’s capital will be served 
by jets through Baltimore Friendship 
Airport. The latter is capable now of 
handling jets, but another $10 million 
will be spent on runway and other im- 
provements. 
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EXTRA SECTION 


Up To Now, Western Air Lines has 
taken what might be called a dispas- 
sionate view of the jet equipment sit- 
uation. It has known all along that 
eventually it would have to pick a 
turbojet airplane, but, meanwhile, there 
was no great hurry to sign on the 
dotted line and make a down payment. 

There were no great competitive 
pressures to force the issue, the airline 
was keeping its DC-6B champagne 
flights filled with happy passengers, it 
had the funds available to pay for the 
Lockheed Electra turboprops it had 
on order, and the longer it could wait 
before making a turbo-jet commitment 
the more favorable its financing po- 
sition. 

The time, however, is beginning to 
approach when the WAL board will 
be called upon to make the big de- 
cision. As things stand now, the Boeing 
720 seems likely to be WAL’s choice, 
although Convair has by no means 
given up hope of landing the order 
with its 880. WAL is showing little 
interest in turbofan developments at 
this time. For its particular route struc- 
ture, turbofans, apparently, offer no 
advantage. 


No Long Stage Lengths 


WAL’s longest route is Mexico City, 
1,555 miles, fine for the Electra or for 
a turbojet in the category of the Boe- 
ing 720 or Convair 880. Its longest 
flight within the U.S. is its Los An- 
geles-Seattle nonstop, 957 miles, also 
highly suitable for the Electra. WAL 
will be first with new-style equipment 
on this route with Electras, starting 
August 1, or perhaps even earlier, as 
indications are Lockheed will accom- 
plish delivery of WAL’s first airplanes 





A happy fella is Bob Prescott, Flying 
Tiger president, flying the DC-8. 
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ahead of schedule. It will get an equip- 
ment jump on its principal competi- 
tor, United Air Lines, on another 
route, San Francisco-Salt Lake City- 
Denver, on which it probably will in- 
augurate Electra service about the 
same time it does between Los Ange- 
les-San Francisco-Seattle. 

The Electras are certain to take busi- 
ness away from UAL’s DC-6 and 
DC-7 trips. But UAL will begin get- 
ting Douglas DC-8s this fall, and later, 
Boeing 720s. The DC-8 might seem to 
be a pretty big airplane for a 957-mile 
segment, and also a pretty big airplane 
to fill both ways on a route of the 
character of Los Angeles-Seattle. But 
bear this in mind. A flight to Seattle 
and back might very well be fitted in 
between Los Angeles-New York trans- 
continentals for a substantial gain in 
aircraft utilization. And with its oper- 
ating base in Denver and its engineer- 
ing and maintenance base in San Fran- 
cisco, we don’t think UAL will stand 
still very long for WAL to have the 
better schedules between the two 
points. 


New Airplane, Old Problem 

When American Airlines added its 
third Boeing 707 nonstop schedule be- 
tween Los Angeles and New York, the 
first Los Angeles departure went out 
with three empty seats—one standard 
fare, two coach. “How do you like 
that?” groaned Bill Hipple, AA’s west- 
ern regional director of public rela- 
tions. “I had 20 people trying to get 
on that flight.” Ever since AA began 
flying its new jetliners, the demand for 
seats has exceeded the supply. But jets 
or no jets, the no-show is still with us. 
AA meticulously shakes down its res- 
ervations list on every 707 trip leaving 
Los Angeles, but come check-in time 
and passengers, who were “firm” only 
a few hours before, unaccountably dis- 
appear. Happily, because of the great 
demand for space, AA normally has 
enough stand-bys to compensate for its 
no-shows on its 707 flights, but, every 
now and then, the ratio goes out of 
kilter. That’s why AA’s 707 load factor 
is around 95% instead of 100%. 


European Version 

AiResearch Manufacturing is mount- 
ing one of its gas turbine units for jet 
engine starting on a Volkswagon for 
KLM to try out. If it works out satis- 
factorily, a deal may be made for 
KLM to produce the unit in Amster- 
dam under a _ licensing agreement. 
AiResearch makes two versions of the 


gas turbine unit, which may be used 
either for turbojet or turboprop en- 
gines. Its GTC-90 supplies low pres- 
sure air for starting. Its GTC-91 in- 
cludes an electrical power unit so that 
ground power to the airplane may be 
supplied from the same vehicle. The 
75 GTC-9ls AiResearch sold to East- 
ern Air Lines for its DC-8-Electra fleet 
are mounted on GMC trucks. 


Turbines For Cargo 

Bob Prescott, president of The Fly- 
ing Tiger Line, a turboprop man in the 
company discussions of what comes 
next equipment-wise, almost became a 
turbojet man when Douglas took him 
on an inspection flight in the DC-8 
and he took a turn at flying the air- 
plane from the right-hand seat. Pilot 
Prescott loved it. “One of the great 
experiences of my life,” he exclaimed. 
This is high praise, indeed, as Prescott 
is a man with a wealth of experiences, 
ranging from flying for the original 
Flying Tigers in China to the air 
freight battle in Washington, and in- 
cluding some real hair-raisers on the 
golf course at the Lakeside Country 
Club when some expensive putts did 
or did not drop. 

Douglas has its eye on the Tiger 
Line as a prospect for a cargo version 
of the DC-8. This is its Model 1920 
Jetmaster, incorporating P&W’s_ ad- 
vanced JT3D-2 turbofan engines and 
a lateral swinging tail. But at this time 
Prescott leans toward a_ turboprop, 
possibly Canadair’s CL-44. He feels it 
would be more flexible for the Tiger 
Line’s particular routes. 


Turbofan Prospects 

Based on past experience, this should 
be re-order time in the transport mar- 
ket. Airlines buying a new airplane try 
to order conservatively, then add to 
the order later if need be. But some 
of the airlines that bought Boeing 320s 
or DC-8s powered by P&W JT4A en- 
gines are wondering if they should re- 
order the same type plane to meet any 
additional requirements or if they 
should change over to the forthcoming 
P&W JT3D-2 turbofan. Seattle reports 
indicate Boeing might be able to ac- 
complish FAA type certification of a 
707 incorporating the turbofan power- 
plants in January, 1961. Douglas, re- 
portedly, could have a turbofan DC-8 
certified by March or April, 1961. The 
turbofan version of the JT3, reports 
have it, will develop around 17,000 
pounds thrust, or more than the JT4A, 
and there is also the advantage of 
lower fuel consumption. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


GAS TURBINES 


are in service with or on order for 
OVER 60 AIRLINES 


DART PROP-JET 


In service or under development at powers ranging from 1,540 
e.h.p. to 3,200 h.p. The Dart is the most proven prop-jet in the 
world and has flown over 7,000,000 hours in scheduled airline 
service. It has an unexcelled record of reliability and is currently 
operating at overhaul lives of up to 2,300 hours 





TYNE PROP-JET 






The Tyne ts an advanced twin spool high compression engine due 
to enter service in 1960 at ratings of 4,985, 5,525 and 5,730 e.h.p. 
It has been designed to give low specific fuel consumption and is 
backed by the unique experience gained by Rolls-Royce in the 
operation of gas turbine engines in scheduled airline service. 


AVON TURBO JET 


The Civil Avon has been developed to give low fuel consumption 
and long life between overhauls. The British Air Registration 
Board authorised its entry into service at an overhaul life of 
1,000 hours. 





CONWAY BY-PASS TURBO JET 


The Civil Conway has the advantages of low first cost and 
operating costs, low weight, less noise and low specific fuel con- 
sumption. Initial Civil Conways have a guaranteed minimum 
thrust of 16,500 lb. and engines of 17,500 lb. and 18,500 Ib. 
guaranteed minimum thrust, will be available. 


RB. 141 BY-PASS TURBO JET 


The RB. 141 has been designed with the objective of producing the best 
possible commercial engine for sub-sonic transports making no compromise 
with military requirements. The thrust of the new engine and its variants 
will be in the range of 12,000 to 16,000 Ib. and engines with take-off 
thrusts of up to 14,300 Ib. will be available in 1962. 


Aer Lingus - Aerolineas Argentinas - Aerovias Ecuadorianas C.A. - Air Algerie - Air France - Air India International - Airwork - Alitalia 
Aloha Airlines - Ansett A.N.A. - Austrian Airlines - Avensa - Aviaco (Spain) - Bonanza Air Lines Inc - Braathen’s $.A.F.E. - British 
European Airways - British Overseas Airways Corporation - British West Indian Airways - Butler Air Transport - Capital Airlines 
Central African Airways - Compania Cubana de Aviacion - Continental Air Lines - Eagle Aviation - East African Airways Corporation 
Finnair - Hong Kong Airlines - Hunting-Clan Air Transport - Icelandair - Indian Airlines Corporation - Iraqi Airways - K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines - La Nica - Linea Aeropostal Venezolana - Lufthansa’ Middle East Airlines - Misrair - New York Airways - New Zealand 
National Airways Corporation - Northeast Airlines - Northern Consolidated Air Lines Inc - Ozark Air Lines Inc - Pacific Air Lines Inc 
Pakistan International Air Lines - Persair (Iranian Government) - Philippine Air Lines - Piedmont Aviation Inc - P.L.U.N.A. (Uruguay) 
Quebecair Inc - Riddle Airlines - Royal Air Maroc - Scandinavian Airlines System - South African Airways - Sudan Airways - Swissair 
Taca (San Salvador) - Transair - Trans-Australia Airlines - Trans-Canada Air Lines - Trans Mar de Cortes S.A. (Mexico) - Turk Hava 
Yollari - Union of Burma Airways - VARIG - VASP (Brazil) - West Coast Airlines inc - Wien Alaska Airlines Inc. 
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AERO ENGINES * MOTOR CARS * DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES * ROCKET MOTORS * NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
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ALIVE 
TODAY! 


Arch Lightbody, like 800,000 
other Americans, is cured of 
cancer. Like 800,000 other 
Americans he went to his doctor 
in time—in time for early diag- 
nosis and prompt and success- 
ful treatment. He learned that 
many cancers are curable if de- 
tected in time. 

You can do two things to defeat 
cancer: Have an annual health 
checkup. Be alert to the 7 danger 
signals that could mean cancer: 


1. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
2. A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere. 3 A sore 
that does not heal. 4. Change in 
bowel or bladder habits. 5. 
Hoarseness or cough. 6. Indi- 
gestion or difficulty in swallow- 
ing. 7. Change in a wart or mole. 
if your signal lasts longer 
than two weeks, go to your 
doctor to learn if it means 
cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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® Cabotage okay in Europe—Ger- 
many is the most liberal of all coun- 
tries in the granting of cabotage rights 
to foreign carriers. The Bonn govern- 
ment is permitting nine foreign car- 
riers this summer to carry traffic be- 
tween German airports. In fact, about 
60% of the three million seat-miles 
offered by foreign airlines on flights 
within Germany this summer have un- 
limited cabotage rights. The lenient 
policy of the Bonn government has re- 
sulted in foreign carriers operating 
short-sector routes through Germany. 
Almost half of the capacity offered by 
foreign airlines flying through Ger- 
many involve sectors of not more than 
120 miles. The airlines involved cer- 
tainly would not operate such short 
sectors if they did not have cabotage 
rights. Switzerland is another Euro- 
pean country which is generous with 
cabotage rights, although distances be- 
tween the Swiss cities are so short that 
the value of these rights is not too 
great. This summer British European 
Airways has been granted cabotage 
rights between Zurich and Basle (48 
miles), while KLM _ enjoys similar 
rights between Zurich and Geneva 
(144 miles) and Basle and Geneva (116 
miles). 


® MASCO is big business—Almost 
certainly the largest industrial em- 
ployer in the Middle East is an aircraft 
overhaul organization known as Mid- 
East Aircraft Service Company— 
MASCO for short. Recently, we had 
an opportunity of talking with MAS- 
CO’s general manager, George J. 
Carayan, and visiting the company’s 
new, almost-completed facilities at 
Khalde airport, Beirut. Incidentally, 
the resemblance between the MASCO 
facilities and those of SALA at El 
Coco airport, San Jose, Costa Rica, is 
most striking, although the MASCO 
set-up is much larger. The two hangars 
in the MASCO facility are each 179 
ft. long and 213 ft. wide, while the 
engine overhaul shop alone covers 54,- 
000 sq. ft. Owned 48% by BOAC 
and 52% by _ Lebanese interests, 
MASCO carries out all airframe over- 
haul and maintenance work for Middle 
East Airlines and Kuwait Airways, as 
well as handling line maintenance and 
other work for about a dozen other 
carriers. When it moves into its new 
facility later this year, MASCO will 
also do Dart engine overhauls. At the 
time MASCO was created in 1955 it 
was hoped that most carriers in the 
Middle East, particularly those operat- 
ing Viscounts, would use the company’s 
facilities for their overhaul and main- 
tenance work. Political circumstances 
have been mainly responsible for 
MASCO’s business not developing quite 
as rapidly as anticipated. But with 
some $7 million invested in the project, 
the sponsors of MASCO are optimistic 
that the new 600,000-sq. -ft. facility 
and its 1,000-man labor force will be 
fully occupied in the years ahead. 


e Changes for Austrian Airlines— 
What is ahead for Austrian Airlines? 
One thing is certain—many changes. 
Although it is only one year old, the 
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company is heading for a shake-up as 
a result of the heavy losses it has sus- 
tained and the political differences be- 
tween its two chief executives. There 
are two main possibilities. One would 
involve the carrier becoming part of 
the SAS-Swissair consortium, a de- 
velopment which would not be too 
difficult to realize in view of the fact 
the SAS is the major foreign stock- 
holder. The second possibility is that 
Pan American will acquire a substan- 
tial interest and will equip the airline 
with Lockheed Electras. At the mo- 
ment, Austrian Airlines has no equip- 
ment of its own and operates four 
Viscounts leased from Norway’s Fred 
Olsen (giving it the distinction of be- 
coming the world’s first airline to op- 
erate an all-turbine fleet). Although 
lack of an aggressive sales organization 
resulted in disappointing traffic figures 
the carrier can be proud of its opera- 
tional record for its first year of exis- 
tence—some 99% of all its 2,584 
flights were on the schedule and not a 
single one was delayed for technical or 
operational reasons. 


eComet is deceptive—Not since 
the Convair 240 has there been any 
aircraft with so much “get up and go” 
as the Comet 4. The takeoff in the 
de Havilland jet is a most impressive 
experience. Looking out of the window 
during the steep climb immediately 
after the aircraft gets airborne, one 
has more of an impression of being in 
a helicopter than in a _ 156,000-Ib. 
transport. If he does not look out of 
the window, the only indication that 
the passenger has of the power the 
four 10,500-Ib. Rolls-Royce Avons are 
generating is the angle of 25° from 
vertical at which the curtains separat- 
ing the various compartments incline 
during the climb away phase. Recently, 
we sampled the Comet 4 on one of 
the inaugural services of BOAC’s Lon- 
don-Tokyo route and had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the aircraft's ability 
to get in and out of difficult airports 
with full load under adverse condi- 
tions. In fact, the Comet 4 can operate 
almost without restriction to all but 
three (Kuwait, Colombo and Kuala 
Lumpur) of the 23 airports between 
London and Tokyo served by BOAC. 


e Swissair earns applause—Business- 
men will applaud the initiative of 
Swissair in devising a “Sample Col- 
lection Service” under which the car- 
rier takes over a multitude of chores 
in connection with international jour- 
neys where the traveler has to take 
samples with him or have them on 
hand at his destination. Swissair pre- 
pares all the customs documents and, 
if necessary, makes the money deposit 
required by certain customs author- 
ities. At each city on the traveler's 
itinerary the airline designates an agent 
to meet him and make sure that his 
samples get through customs with the 
minimum of delay and _ formality. 
Swissair believes that this service will 
be particularly valuable to travelers 
who have to take scale models, movie 
projectors and screens along with them 
as part of their sales presentation. 
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SALES TALK 


Mohawk’s Steady Passengers 
Buying Tickets By The Book 


A unique on-line air travel account, 
which saves time for the customer and 
eliminates the need for ticket agents 
to compute fares, has been introduced 
by Mohawk Airlines. 

Each travel account customer now 
receives a plastic holder, similar to a 


check book, containing 20 “flight 
tickets.” He makes his reservation as 
usual; then, when checking in for 


the flight, simply signs and presents 
one of the tickets—which is a standard 
80-column IBM card. The agent vali- 
dates it, fills in destination, flight num- 
ber, date, one-way or roundtrip—but 
doesn’t compute the fare. 

When returned to Mohawk’s data 
processing department, tickets are 
punched with origin, destination, date, 
etc. Next, they are reproduced into a 
working deck which is matched with 
the master origin-destination fare deck, 
and the fare is applied to the working 
cards. Billing is then completed and 
tickets accompany the statement back 
to the customer as his receipts. The 16th 
ticket in each deck has an additional 
punch telling the airline it is time to 
issue a new book of 20 tickets to the 
customer. 


TWA Adding More Paper Work, 
But Novel Idea Saves Money 


Much wider use of disposable cabin 
service items—eliminating laundering 
and pilferage—is being made by TWA 
on its Boeing 707 jets. 

Dura-Weve, developed by 





Scott 


Paper Co., Chester, Pa., is now used 


=> —<s 

Disposal paper utility “cloth” is used 
by TWA hostess Georganne Riley to 
wipe a plate. Tweed-patterned paper meal 
tray mat is also discarded after use. 
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for meal tray mats. Made of specially- 
processed paper laminated to an inner 
ply of rayon scrim, the mats have a 
gripping action that prevents move- 
ment on the tray. They have a tweed 
pattern and a woven appearance, and 
soak up juices, coffee, etc., that tend 
to run on hard paper mats. 

Hand towels of the same material 
are used in washrooms to supplement 
cloth towel service, and TWA esti- 
mates that laundering and handling ex- 
pense has been cut 50% in this depart- 
ment. In the galley, hostesses are using 
Dura-Weve utility “cloths” for polish- 
ing and wiping purposes. 

After landing, the mats, towels and 
cloths are discarded, and TWA be- 
lieves the disposability feature will help 
reduce service time. The company is 
considering use of disposable headrest 
covers, pillow cases, hostess aprons, 
aisle runners and rain ponchos for dis- 
embarking passengers. 


Everyone a public relations man is 
American Airlines’ aim. Ticket sales, cargo, 
ticket lift/ramp, airport services and sta- 
tion agents are being schooled in public 
relations by means of a series of short 
discussion meetings. Training is being 
conducted by Silas Dean Organization, 
Denver pubrel firm. 


“Change of plans telephones” are 
being used by National Airlines in New 
York and Miami. Passengers call special 


numbers to change their flight plans, 
cancel or reconfirm. The numbers are 
being distributed by means of “con- 


venience cards” with all ticket purchases. 


A better way to ship perishable cargo 
has been devised by Northwest Airlines 
and Green Bay Box Co. A _ new fibre- 
board container coated with plastic and 
aluminum foil and called “Preserv-a- 
Pak,” utilizes the principle of a thermos 
bottle, permitting stowing in unheated 
compartments. It will be made available 
to shippers this spring at moderate cost. 


One of the best promotional folders 
seen in some time is Scandinavian Air- 
lines System’s “Flight Into Tomorrow,” 
featuring the DC-7C, DC-8 and Caravelle. 
Rich colors, good illustrations and cuta- 
way drawings . . . Another good job is 
Air France’s folder on the Caravelle ... 
A special version of the comic strip “Pea- 
nuts” is being used in a direct mail piece 
by Allison Division of General Motors 
and American Airlines to explain how 
a prop-jet works. Very cleverly done 

. . Complete tour folder of Alaska is 
being distributed by Pacific Northern 
Airlines. It lists over 100 tours to and 
within the new state, with price informa- 
ae 


A broad hint by Swissair: “Liquor is 
not served to economy class passengers, 
but ice, mineral waters, water and glasses 
are available for setups.” 


A $41,061,000 goal for vacation and 
pleasure travel revenue in 1959 has been 
set by Capital Airlines. With its new 
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Florida route, the company’s aim is to sell 
15,000 package vacations to Miami from 
nine of its principal cities. 


Ticket salesmen are on their toes at 
American Airlines. Anonymous “shoppers” 
are making simulated passenger contacts 
each week at 10 ticket offices, selected at 
random. A committee headed by executive 
vice president-sales Charles A. Rhein- 
strom judges the shoppers’ reports. Two 
best ticket salesmen each receive $50 
cash. AA has been doing the same thing 
with telephone reservationists, using re- 
cordings for judging. 


Passengers are asked to help Delta get 
new customers. The airline includes in 
its seat packets special cards on which 
passengers are asked to write names of 
friends who might be interested in flying 
Delta. Letters are written to the prospects 
—and individual letters go to the passen- 
gers who furnished the names, thank- 
ing them for their help. A number of 
definite reservations have been secured 
by this method. 


New flight numbering system is being 
adopted by TWA with introduction of 
jets. Numbers 1 through 99 are reserved 
for the Boeing 707. Nonstop New York- 
Los Angeles flights will be numbered 1 
through 19; Chicago-Los Angeles, 20-29; 
Chicago-San Francisco, 30-39; New York- 
San Francisco, 40-49. Remaining numbers 
are reserved for other segments as service 
is introduced. 


Monthly customer service award has 
been established by Pan American’s Latin 
American division. All employes are 
eligible; prize is $25 a month .. . TWA 
says that the biggest passenger service 
program in its history is now underway. 
Theme is “The Customer is King.” 


_ Biggest advertising switch in a long 
time sees American Airlines’ account go 
to Young & Rubicam Inc., effective June 
1. Lennen & Newell had handled it for 
four years . . . Guest Aerovias Mexico 
named Adams & Keyes as its ad agency 
(company was formed Apr. 1 by merger 
of Burke Dowling Adams Inc. and St. 
Georges & Keyes Inc.). 


Here’s Pan American’s new procedure 
for passengers traveling from Latin 
America to Europe via New York: if 
Idlewild layover is less than four hours, 
passengers are accommodated in the 
Clipper lounge in the international arrival 
building; four to 12 hrs., they’re taken 
to International Hotel on the airport and 
provided ‘with rooms and meals; overnight 
layover, accommodations at International 
or a New York hotel. Economy class pass- 
engers pay their own expenses for these 
services (an IATA rule). 


Here’s a new gimmick: South African 
Airways in the near future will have 
“canned” music aboard its planes—with 
advertising. Each passenger will have a 
headphone. Programs and equipment will 
be provided by an advertising company 
which charges $1.75 for a 20-word “spot” 
during the programs. SAA will monitor to 
make sure that the spots don’t come 
too frequently. 
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REGULATORY 


Seaboard & Western Can Fly 


Mail Across Atlantic 


Seaboard & Western Airlines has 
won its fight for the right to carry mail 
across the Atlantic. 

CAB, by a 3-2 vote, approved amend- 
ment of the cargo line’s certificate to 
haul mail on a non-subsidy basis. Vice 
Chairman Chan Gurney and Member 
Harmar Denny dissented, claiming the 
service was not required and that traffic 
would be diverted from Pan American 
and TWA. The majority said that cer- 
tificating S&W would not have serious 
effect on these carriers. 

S&W had started to carry mail on 
May 27, 1958 under a temporary ex- 
emption granted by CAB. In Novem- 
ber, 1958 the U.S. Court of Appeals 
set aside the exemption. The Supreme 
Court refused to review the case, and 
S&W stopped carrying mail Feb. 24, 
1959. The new certificate amendment is 
good until Aug. 15, 1960, when S&W’s 
Atlantic permit expires. 


CAB Turns Down IATA 


Pacific Fare Boost Proposal 


CAB has refused to approve an 
IATA resolution proposing a $50 in- 
crease in one-way first-class fares over 
the north and central Pacific. 

Fares thus remain open on these 
routes. IATA can close them by taking 
a mail vote on the question of revert- 
ing to previous fares. Rates were open 
on the Pacific in 1953, but no rate war 
developed. 

In disapproving the resolution, CAB 
said that recent operating results of 
U.S. flag carriers serving the routes do 
not provide economic justification for 
the increase. 


Board May Photograph 
Airline Files for Evidence 


Despite strong protests from the car- 
riers involved, a CAB examiner has 
ruled that the Board can photograph 
airlines’ files and introduce them as evi- 
dence at a hearing. 

The ruling was made in the Pan 
American-National case involving jet 
leases and stock exchange. CAB agents 
had made unannounced visits to PAA 
and NAL offices in Miami, New York 
and Washington, inspecting and photo- 
graphing documents (AIRLIFT, April). 

Examiner Leslie G. Donahue, in ad- 
mitting photographs of documents, said 
there have been long-standing CAB pro- 
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cedures which have not been challenged 
as to the right to introduce such ma- 
terial. 

Pan Am had argued that the recent 
inspection differed from past inspections 
of its files in that it involved “unpre- 
cedented use of the Board’s powers” 
for a “general fishing expedition” with 
“indiscriminate access to all files,” in- 
cluding attorneys’ privileged preparation 
documents. It added that documents ob- 
tained are clearly subject to the limita- 
tion that they cannot be revealed except 
by special order. 

National said power to inspect is 
granted by the Act but power to copy 
material is not included. Only the 
Board, not its staff, has power to in- 
spect documents, etc., and it did not 
delegate that power, NAL added. 


ROUNDUP OF ACTIONS 





APPLICATIONS 


Capital Airlines has asked for expedi- 
tious hearing and decision on its applica- 
tion for a new route segment between 
Buffalo, N.Y., and Toronto, Canada. 

United States Overseas Airlines has ap- 
lied for a certificate to operate between 
the co-terminals San Francisco/Oakland 
and Los Angeles/Burbank and various 
points in Hawaii. USOA, now operating 
as a supplemental air carrier, asked for 
consolidation of its application into the 
transpacific route case. 

Trans World Airlines has amended its 
previous application for renewal and 
change of its certificate, to add Tokyo as 
a co-terminal with Manila and to make 
Hong Kong an _ intermediate between 
Bangkok and Tokyo. It previously had 
asked to serve Hong Kong as a co-termi- 
nal with Manila, which it now serves. 
Also in the transpacific case, Northwest 
Airlines amended its application to revise 
its list of U.S. co-terminals to include 
New York, Washington/Baltimore, Phila- 


delphia, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle, plus several Air Force bases. 


Bonanza Air Lines asked to intervene in 
opposition to an Alaska Airlines applica- 


tion which includes a Reno-Las Vegas 
route. 
Samoan Airlines Ltd. has asked ex- 


tension of its present authority to operate 
between Pago Pago, American Samoa and 
Apia, Western Samoa. The company has 
authority to serve the points until June 8, 
1959, but has never started service. 

Continental Air Lines has filed tariff 
application for a deluxe service charge in 
both first-class and coach compartments 
of Boeing 707s, which start service June 
8. Charge would be $7 one-way Chicago- 
Los Angeles, $6 Kansas City-Los Angeles, 
$4 Chicago-Denver and Denver-Los An- 
geles, $2 Chicago-Kansas City. 

Allegheny Airlines has asked permis- 
sion to operate between New York/New- 
ark and Washington/Baltimore with two 
intermediate stops instead of the presently- 
required three. 

Emery Air Freight Corp. has asked per- 
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mission to acquire control of a subsidiary, 
Emery Air Freight International, S.p.A., 
to be created and incorporated under the 


laws of Italy. Emery said it recently de- 
cided to expand its international opera- 
trons. 

ACTIONS 


CAB has issued a supplemental opinion, 
following gro for reconsideration, in 
the Great Lakes-Southeast Service Case. 
It granted Eastern Air Lines direct service 
from Raleigh-Durham, N.C., to  Pitts- 
burgh, Akron, Cleveland and Detroit, say- 
ing omission of such service in the original 
certificate was inadvertent. EAL also re- 
ceived authority to originate Chicago and 
Cincinnati flights at Raleigh-Durham, 
Greensboro-High Point and Charlotte or 
points south. The company will be allowed 
to carry local traffic between Charlotte 
and Raleigh-Durham but not between 
Raleigh-Durham and  Greensboro-High 
Point. 


National Airlines has received authority 
to serve Melbourne, Fla., as an interme- 
diate on Miami-West Palm Beach-Tampa- 
Panama City flights, until 60 days after 
final CAB decision in the Southeastern 
Area Local Service Case. 


Transocean Air Lines was given per- 
mission until Dec. 31, 1959 to operate 
for Lufthansa two weekly roundtrip cargo 
flights New York-Frankfurt. TOAL will 
supply 1049-H Constellation equipment; 
Lufthansa will pay $2.30 per statute-mile 
flown. CAB said continued approval of 
such an arrangement should not be an- 
ticipated. 


CAB has amended its economic regula- 
tions to reduce from one year to three 
months the time during which carriers 
must keep records and reports on errors, 
oversales, irregularies and delays in 
handling passengers. 


CAB has excluded from the Cincinnati- 
Detroit Investigation an application by 
Eastern Air Lines for a _ Louisville-De- 
troit route and one by Lake Central for 
service to Lima and Mansfield, Ohio. It 
allowed EAL, North Central and Pied- 
mont to file applications for a Cincinnati- 
Detroit segment. 


MAIL RATES 


New York Airways’ rate of return on 
investment has been set at 9.5% instead 
of 8%, effective Apr. 3. CAB refused a 
NYA petition to make the rate effective 
July 1, 1958. Under the new mail rate 
order, NYA will receive $8,895,916 for 
the period from Apr. 1, 1959 through 
June 30, 1963 ($8,488,482 subsidy, $407,- 
434 service pay). 


Allegheny Airlines’ temporary mail pay 
will be set at $9,585,506 for the period 
Apr. 1, 1955 to Oct. 31, 1958, according 
to a CAB show-cause order. Pay would 
be at annual rates of $3,040,320 for Nov. 
1, 1958 through Feb. 10, 1959, and $2,- 
940,320 for Feb. 11, 1959 through June 
30, 1959. After July 1, 1959, pay will be 
at the current rate of $2,537,018 annually. 


Frontier Airlines’ temporary pay was set 
at $2,776,805 for Oct. 1, 1957 through 
Sept. 30, 1958, and $2,844,138 for the 
year beginning Oct. 1, 1958. 
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Wanted: Lighter X-Rays for Maintenance 





Delta’s Albert Edwards puts X-Ray to 


use. He's considered one of the best. 


Photo; Delta Air Lines, 


Frank George of UAL-San Francisco 





studies X-Ray of aircraft section. 


Photo; United Air Lines 





S ae 
This portable Andrex X-Ray machine 

helps Delta cut maintenance costs. 

Photo; Delta Air Lines 
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Airline engineering and maintenance 
technicians are 100% sold on the 
value of modern X-Ray techniques to 
speed structural inspections, but that 
doesn’t mean there isn’t room for im- 
provement. 

In an AIRLIFT survey of four major 
X-Ray users—American, Delta, United 
and Northwest—three strongly urged 
development of lighter and more pow- 
erful equipment to suit their needs. 
Only Delta expressed complete satis- 
faction with the status quo. 

Here’s how use of the new' super 
inspection tool stacks up among the 
airlines surveyed: 

At American Airlines, use of X-Ray 
has expanded beyond the walls of its 
overhaul shop. AA employs Norelco 
160 KV equipment built by North 
American Philips Co., New York, has 
two machines at Tulsa overhaul, one 
at La Guardia and rents a machine at 
Idlewild. It is considering buying a 
260 KV Norelco unit for Idlewild, 
uses its field units to conduct fleet cam- 
paign inspections. 

American was one of the first car- 
riers to turn to X-Ray back in 1951, 
using laboratory type equipment to 
inspect all the hollow steel propeller 
blades on its DC-6s and Convairs. 
General use of portable equipment for 
inspection began at AA in 1955. 

AA maintenance officials cite big 
savings using X-Ray. On inner wing 
structural checks of DC-7s at wing 
station 60, X-Ray does the job in 1.5 
manhours. Otherwise, a visual inspec- 
tion requires 120 manhours. 

Inspection of DC-7 wing stringers 
in boxbeam and bellcrank compart- 
ments takes 60 hours visually, only 
three manhours with X-Ray. 

American looks to X-Ray manufac- 
turers to cut the weight of the “port- 
able” equipment and at the same time 
increase its power. It figures X-Ray 
now costs an average of $1.75 per pic- 
ture based on 100 pictures and 50 
manhours. 

Delta Air Lines, first of the U.S. 
carriers to employ X-Ray for routine 
inspection, bought its first equipment 
early in 1954. It uses both Andrex 
160 KV and 200 KV units produced 
by Holger Andreasen of Copenhagen 
and San Francisco, Calif. 

The carrier also employs special 
X-Ray diffraction equipment to detect 
possible residual stresses in aircraft 


components that could ultimately lead 
to fatigue failure. 

Delta uses X-Ray at overhaul but 
sometimes extends this usage to ter- 
minating line stations for special in- 
spections. It estimates X-Ray costs at 
$3.00 per photo, feels the equipment 
now available on the world market is 
entirely adequate for its purposes. 

United Air Lines, another front- 
runner in the use of X-Ray inspection, 
has employed the technique since 
1954. Its policy is to use X-Ray when 
it feels it is the best method of making 
an inspection. UAL figures X-Ray pic- 
tures cost anywhere from $1.00 to 
$50.00 depending on the nature of the 
exposure. 

United now owns a single Norelco 
MG-160 unit and confines its utiliza- 
tion to the overhaul shop. Its mainte- 
nance officials look for a reduction in 
size and weight of X-Ray units with- 
out sacrificing radiation protection. 
The goal they give manufacturers calls 
for a focal spot diameter of one mil- 
limeter or less. They feel the duty 
cycle should be 100% with a radiation 
output of at least five ma. 

Northwest Airlines has been using 
X-Ray for aircraft inspection since 
1955, employs it as a matter of routine 
during overhaul and for specific in- 
spections on occasion at line stations. 

NWA owns two General Electric 
(Model OX-175 and OX-250) units, 
figures its costs at $3.00 per exposure. 
For inner wing structural checks, 
NWA’s director of maintenance Rob- 
ert L. Rhodes estimates X-Ray saves 
about 30 manhours alone which other- 
wise would be required for removal of 
lining and sealout for visual inspec- 
tion. 

Another big saving results from its 
use for oil cooler checks. Northwest 
now X-Rays all premature engine oil 
coolers for contamination with metal 
particles. If X-Ray shows no metal, 
some 40 manhours are saved by elim- 
ination of the need to disassemble the 
unit. Before X-Ray, all coolers were 
disassembled. 

Rhodes feels the big area of im- 
provement should come in the devel- 
opment of lighter and more compact 
units, designs that will increase the 
adaptability of X-Ray to inspection, 
reduce operator fatigue and cut down 
on manhours necessary to set up the 
equipment. 
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EQUIPMENT WORLD 





This month, AIRLIFT is 
sweepers as the major equipment item. 

Runway litter, always a nuisance, has created a major 
maintenance problem in jet operations. To reduce the 
foreign-object hazard, manufacturers have taken a tip 
from the housewives and built self-propelled vacuum 


featuring runway vacuum 





Belotti B/5. Belotti of Italy, can sweep 1.2 million sq ft. 
per hr.; sweeping swath, 8.2 ft.; runs to 28 mph sweeping, 
38 mph free; unit mounted on Fiat 642/N6 chassis, driven by 
6 cyl., 4-stroke, 90-hp diesel; vacuum powered by 8-cyl., 180-hp 
diesel; measures 8’ 2” x 24’ 7” x 11’. 


Circle No. 158 on Reader Service Card. 


e-. 


cleaners capable of picking up bolts, washers, sand and 
gravel, rags, and a myriad of other items which might 
damage a jet engine. These big sweepers vary greatly 
in both size and cost. 

Shown here are some of the foremost sweepers now 
on the market. 





Wayne Mfg. Co., Pamona, Calif. sweeps 1 million sq. ft. per 
hr.; sweep-swath, 7.5’; travels 25 mph sweeping, 55 mph on 
route; mounted on 2'2-ton L8-D600 Dodge truck chassis; auxili- 
ary power from Model 56A Chrysler engine, rated at 140-hp.; 
measures 9’ x 25’ x 10.5’. 


Circle No. 159 on Reader Service Card. 





Sabre Metal Products Co., Lyons, Ill; sweeps 2 million sq. ft. 
per hr.; sweeping swath, 12 ft.; goes 32 mph sweeping; mounted 
on Ford C-900 chassis; vacuum powered by 385 Hall-Scott gaso- 
line engine; draws 65,000 cu. ft. per min.; measures 8.5’ x 33’ 
x 12 1/3’; priced at $47,500. 


Circle No. 160 on Reader Service Card. 
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Electric Corp., Stamford, Conn. Model 


Consolidated Diesel 
2095. Sweeps 1 million sq. ft. per hr.; 8 ft. swath; travels 25 
mph sweeping, 35 mph en route; mounted on modified truck 
chassis with 155-hp Ford engine and 255-hp fan engine; meas- 
ures 8’ x 30.5’ x 11’; price $28,500. 


Circle No. 161 on Reader Service Card. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Bulova Altimeter 
Bulova Watch Co., Woodside, N.Y. has | 


displayed its new strip-display altimeter. 
Readings are shown on a strip of log- 
arithmic tape 40 ft. long, graduated from 


minus 1,000 to plus 65,000 ft., driven 
past the viewing window by a servo 
motor. Sensing elements are Melchior 


aneroid capsules. The electrical indicating 
mechanism eliminates friction of mechan- 
ical systems. Static error is less than 50 
ft. at 40,000 ft., and under 20 ft. at 
12,000 ft. At sea level, raising or lowering 
the altimeter as little as two ft. will pro- 
duce visible tape fluctuations. Unit is 3% 
in. square and 8% in. long. 
Circle No. 170 on Reader Service 


Jet Fuel Heater 


Garrett Corp’s. AiResearch Mfg. Div., 
Los Angeles, has developed a lightweight 
fuel heater for jet aircraft. The unit of 
fers protection against fuel icing when 
used with ground water separation equip 
ment, using compressor bleed air in an 
air-to-liquid heat exchanger to raise fuel 
temperatures. The heater is of cross paral- 
lel flow design, with both hot air and 
cold fuel entering the same end of the 
heat exchanger. Bleed air requirements 
are no more than 42% at min. fuel temp. 
and maximum fuel flow specified. 


Card. 


171 om Reader Service Card. 
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Cargo Hoist Motor 


Western Design, division of U.S. In 
dustries, Inc., Santa Barbara, Calif. has 
announced production of an ac motor for 
flyaway cargo hoists. The motor, called 
Model 693, meets MIL-M-7969B, and is 
reversible with quick-stop magnetic brake 
and torque limiting clutch. Nominal force 
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delivered at drive shaft is 5 in.-lbs. at 
7,200 rpm. Starting torque is said to be 
better than 10 in.-lbs. Duty cycle is 3 
min. “on”, 10 min. “off”. Works on 200 
v, 400 cps. Unit weight is 7.5 Ibs. 
Circle No. 172 on Reader Service Card. 


Jet Parts Cleaner 


Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., Philadelphia, 
has made a preparation for cleaning and 
de-scaling hot-section jet engine parts. It 
is a liquid alkaline solution called Del- 
chem 2128A. Parts are soaked in a hot 
bath of the solution, treated in another 
bath, and rinsed. All carbon-based soils 
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are lifted off without damage to tolerances 


or materials. 


Circle No. Card. 


173 on Reader Service 


Doppler VOR 


A Compatible Doppler VOR system, 
developed and marketed by Servo Corp. 
of America, Hyde Park, L.IL, N.Y. is 
said to make great reductions in site 
errors created by natural obstructions, 
such as hangars, trees, etc. Servo Corp. 
tests have shown the system to reduce 
course scalloping from 6 to 1 to 20 to 
1, thus allowing air lane widths to be 
reduced. 

Circle No. 174 on Reader Service Card. 





Anywhere 
in the World 
is an Airfield... 


{yin Ploneer 


Now fi goers 
tney BR. 1340 


Leonides or Pratt & 
engines. 
Anywhere, that 1s, where there’s 


a 100 yards or so of anything like 
level ground, the Twin Pioneer 
Jands comfortably on that, and 
takes off from even less. Simply, 
cheaply — almost sedately — the 
Twin Pioneer is opening up some 


of the most difficult 

territories in the World. ry 
SCOTTISH 
AVIATION 


PRESTWICK AIRPORT @ AYRSHIRE 
SCOTLAND 
Telephone: Prestwick 79888. 
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HEADQUARTERS: 
MEACHAM FIELD, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


A FEDERALLY CERTIFICATED SCHEDULED AIRLINE EST. 22,000,000 MILES AGO 


Circle No. 59 on Reader Service Card. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








ing airborne receivers. 
Circle No. 150 on Reader Service Card. 


valve weighs 0.89 Ib. 
Circle No. 151 on Reader Service Card. 





Navigation Indicator 


A new BDH Indicator which provides 
two relative bearings, and distance and 
magnetic heading on a single face, is 
being offered by John Oster Mfg. Co., 
Avionic Div., Racine, Wis. Designated 
Type 9813-02, it is designed for TACAN, 
VOR, and other navigational systems. 
When used with an Oster Coupler, the 
BDH replaces ID-307 indicator, ID 310 





Solenoid Valve 


Aero Supply and Mfg. Co., Inc., Corry, 
Pa., is making a three-way, two-position 
solenoid valve with short response time 
which can be used to provide pilot con- 
trol for larger valves. Solenoid requires 





System requires no modification of exist- | amp max. to operate at 14 to 30 
v de for pressures to 1,000 psi. It will 
handle fuels, oil, air, or other gases. 
Temperature range is minus 65F to 350F, 
pressure drop 0.12 psi at 200 Ib./hr. 3/8” 


indicator, and compass in a TACAN 
system. 
Circle No. 152 on Reader Service Card. 





Jet Analyzer 
The Vought Co., Beverly Hills, Calif., 
in conjunction with General Electric, 
has built a device for recording burner 
operation and flame characteristics of jet 
engines while in flight. The unit is in- 






















West Coast sets 


new passenger records 
with F-27! 


Since the F-27 Prop-Jet was 
introduced six months ago: 
@ The average passenger load is up 48° on flights 
where F-27’s replaced DC-3’s. 


@ System-wide there is an increase in passengers 
per mile of 19.81%. 


@ Total passengers carried has risen 14.62%. 


@ The average distance per passenger increased 
from 180 miles to 194. 


@ The velume of interline exchange broke all rec- 
ords for a six-month period. 


WEST COAST 
AIRLINES 


Serving 42 cities in Washington, Oregon and Idaho; 
soon to serve 21 more in California, Utah and Montana. 
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GIVE A GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION OF 


« * 
cairlift 
to your associates 


in the world air 
transport industry 


* 


AIRLIFT is ideal for your associates engaged 
in either the airlines, fixed base operations, 
business flying or terminal airports or any 
other important phase of world air transpor- 
tation. Rates are 3 years for $6, 2 years for 
$5, 1 year for $3 for U.S., Canada. Overseas: 
3 years—$12, 2 years—$9. 1 year—$5. Send 
subscriptions with name, job title, company 
name, type of service or product to AIRLIFT, 
1001 Vermont Avenue, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 
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FLY PACIFIC NORTHERN | 


Cok 





MOST FREQUENT TO 


Plan your trip to the big, new 49th 
state with Pacific Northern—the 
airline flying more passengers in 
Alaska service than any other airline. 
Combine business with pleasure—all 
inclusive tours as low as $113.80 
from Seattle 
See your PNA travel 
agent or write for 
colorful brochures 


PACIFIC 
NORTHERN 
AIRLINES 
The ilacka- Flag Line 


1223 4th Ave., Seattle, Washington 
28th year of serving Alaska 
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BE IN 
THE CENTER 


OF NEW YORK’S 





TEEiRitt 


| 
| 
| 


On smart East Side, blocks from 
famous clubs, 5th Av. shops, Grand 
Central, theatres. All outside 


rooms, with shower, tub, radio. 


Special Family Plan—no charge for children under 
14 sharing room with parents. 


home. of the famous 
HAWAIIAN ROOM 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST. 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. PLAZA 5-4400 
See your loca] travel agency or write 
to Promotion Dept. for Brochure 2390 


BOSTON MIAMI CHICAGO 
Hancock 6-6625 Franklin 9-8331 Dearborn ?-* 
Circle No. 62 on Reader Service Card. 
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Stalled in the exhaust stream, and makes 
a color recording of the burning process. 
Another version of the device permits | 
visual observation or photography pos- | | 
sible at distances up to 14 ft. in ground 
test facilities. | 
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Battery Cable 


Truck Equipment Distributors, Inc., 
Denver, has made a plastic battery cable 
said to be impervious to acids, oil, and 
gas, with 200 ohms less resistance than 
any other cable. The cable has a nylon 
connector nut and sodium hydroxide im- 
pregnated felt washer which neutralizes | 
sulphuric acid. One style cable fits posi- 
tive or negative terminals on six or 12 v 
batteries. 

Circle No. 
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have a NEW 
| MEANING! 





Jet Blast Fence 


USAF has ordered over 65,000 ft. of 
the new Vinnell-Lynnco blast fence for in- 
stallation at U.S. and overseas air bases. 

The Vinnell-Lynnco fence has no baffles 
or vane-type deflectors. It is a_ single 
curved deflector which converts the high- 
velocity boundary layer of the blast into 
a vertical “air wall.” This wall directs the | 
stream upward, thus providing quick dis- | 
sipation. 

Circle No. 
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Automatic Announcer 


Westrex, a division of Litton Indus- 
tries, Los Angeles, has developed an 
automatic announcing device which can 
give voice announcements, in any _lan- 
guage, about arriving or departing airline 
flights. When a flight is to be announced, 
the operator punches the flight number on 
a keyboard to get the desired message- 
Or message component. 

Circle No. 156 on Reader 
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PRODUCTS 





Spray Gun 
A new spray gun and new gearing for 
older models is being offered by Sellco 
Corp., St. Paul. The new gear is a bevel 


driven by a nylon bevel pinion, and is said 
to give five times the life of normal gears. 
Older units can be converted at factory 
for $14.50. The new gun includes an 
extra can, three nozzles, respirator, oil, 
filters, wrench, case, and _ instructions. 
Unit weighs 14 Ibs. and costs $59.95, 
Circle No. 165 on Reader Service Card. 


Vacuum Pump 
Airwork Corp., Millville, N.J., is mak- 
ing a vacuum pump designed for light 
aircraft with vacuum instrumentation. The 





pump discharges completely oil-free air, 
eliminating the need for oil separators, 
connecting lines, and nacelle drains. It is 
rated at 4.5 cfm, with four in. Hg suc- 
tion, one in. pressure, turning 3,000 to 
3,750 rpm. 


Circle No. 164 on 


Reader Service Card. 





Flushable Toilet 


A flushable, automatic water closet, the 
“AIR-LAV,” has been introduced by 
Koehler Aircraft Products Co., Dayton, 
O. It is designed for all types of civil 
and military transports. The “AIR-LAV” 
is self-contained, and will operate for 
approximately eight hours, or about 100 
uses, without attention. It is made of 
stainless steel, with plastic seat and 
shroud. Automatic flushing is controlled 
by button. All cleaning and filling opera- 
tions are handled from outside the air- 
plane. 


Circle No. 166 on Reader Service Card. 


STAY UP TO DATE 


with TECO’s new, free Engineering 


Bulletin Service on aircraft seating. 


Latest styling, full-color view, 
dimensions and specifications are 
on every sheet— 
sent in sturdy binder cover. 


"ECO moaet TE-0O8 





WRITE now for this valuable 
personal or Engineering Library 


reference and automatically receive 


additional new inserts as 
each is produced! 


TECO Aircraft Seats 


TECO, INC., 3210 Winona Avenue 
Burbank, California 


Circle No. 65 on Reoder Service Card. 











Dehydration System 


Robbins Aviation, Los Angeles, has 
designed a dehydration system with dis- 
posable cartridges. System is applicable 
to ground support pneumatic systems on 
many aircraft and missile types which call 
for dry oil free gas. Pressure range is 600 
to 12,000 psi with flow rates to 550 
scfm. Dewpoint and oil vapor content of 
less than % part per million can be ob- 
tained. Designed for air, nitrogen, or 
helium, the units use “O”-rings through- 
out and require no tools for cartridge 
change. 

Circle No. 167 on Reader Service Card. 


Power Inverter 


A solid-state static power inverter, with 
transistor and magnetic amplifier circuitry 
to convert 26-30 v. de source to 115 v., 
400 cps, single phase ac source, has been 
developed by Magnetic Amplifiers, Inc., 
N.Y. 

The unit was designed for use in air- 
craft and ground equipment, missiles, and 
jet aircraft ignition systems. 

Inverter is said to have a life expect- 
ancy of 20,000 hrs. under continuous 
operation, compared to the 2,000 hrs. of 
conventional apparatus. It has no moving 
parts, no bearings and contains no vac- 
uum tubes. 

Power inverter can withstand vibrations 
of 10 to 2,000 cycles, and can absorb 
shock up to 30 times its weight. It will 
not spark at any altitude. Built to MIL- 
E-5400 and MIL-E-5272, the 250 v-unit 
has an output of 115 v., adjustable to 
plus or minus 5%, output frequency of 
400 cps, plus or minus 1%, and power 
factor from minus 0.5 to plus 0.5. 

Circle No. 168 on Reader Service Card. 


Sonic Altimeter 


A sonic altimeter, designed primarily 
for all-weather helicopter navigation, is 
being produced by Bendix-Pacific Division 
of Bendix Aviation, N. Hollywood, Calif. 

Altitude information, said to be accur- 
ate to within 6 in., is presented on a stan- 
dard dial instrument. The indicator gives 


absolute altitude readings above actual 
ground level. 
To determine altitude, the sonic alti- 


meter uses the echo-ranging principle, 
measuring echo-return time of sound en- 
ergy with vernier-type fine accuracy. The 
length of the sound pulses automatically 
decrease with decreasing altitude and 
the pulse rate automatically increase, for 
greater accuracy. 

Total weight of the equipment is 12.5 
Ibs., and it operates on standard 115 v., 
400 cycle single-phase power. 


Circle No. 169 on Reader Service Card. 
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INFO FOR THE ASKING 


Fluorescent markings—color sheet from 
Radiant Color Co., Oakland, Calif. de- 
scribes its line of high-visibility markings 
ard how the colors can be used to im- 
prove in-flight safety. 


Fire extinguishers—American LaFrance, 
E'mira, N.Y., has new brochure about 
portable fire ‘extinguishers for plant and 
office use. Describes carbon dioxide, dry 
chemical, soda-acid, foam, and other 
major fire fighting units. 


Facilities—Chandler Evans Corp., West 
Hartford, Conn. is offering a 16-page 
color brochure describing its industrial 
facilities for manufacturing, engineering, 
and service of its engine control equip- 
ment. 


Flight control—Collins Radio, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has a bulletin about the 
Collins AP-103 Automatic Flight Control 
System which provides complete three- 
axis control for high performance aircraft. 


Hydraulic valves—Single sheet from 
General Controls Co., Glendale, Calif. 
shows drawings of six types of hydraulic 
valves in class A (0 to 4 gpm), class B 
(4 to 12 gpm), and class C (12 to 25 
gpm). 


ASDE _radar—Airborne Instruments 
Lab., Garden City, L.I., N.Y., has pub- 
lished a booklet discussing the air traffic 
control problems which led to the develop- 
ment of ground radar. Shows typical air- 
port maps and radar representations, and 
describes the component equipment re- 
quired at an installation. 


Pumps and motors—Pesco, Bedford, O., 
a division of Borg-Warner, has a four- 
page color brochure listing its line of 
high temperature hydraulic pumps and 
motors. 


DC motor—Hoover Electric Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, specification sheet shows 
drawing and complete details of its Model 
D-1,000 1.6 hp, 28v de motor. 


Air/ground communications — 10-page 
color brochure from Defense Electronic 
Products, Camden, N.J., division of Radio 
Corp of America, describes AGACS sys- 
tem of automatic air traffic communica- 
tions design to speed traffic control. 


FAA Aeronautical Center — Bulletin 
from FAA describes its new Oklahoma 
City Aeronautical Center, and the work 
performed there. 


Aircraft positioning—Booklet outlining 
the Bolton aircraft positioning and locat- 
ing system has been issued by Space 
Corp., Dallas, Tex. Shows method of han- 
dling aircraft at the ramp and moving 
them to and from the landing area. 


“O” rings—A 20-page booklet about 
the design and application of “O” rings 
has been published by The Garlock Pack- 
ing Co., Palmyra, N.Y. Covered are mate- 
rials of construction, dynamic and static 
applications, use of back-up or non-extru- 
sion rings, and groove design. 


Thermostats—V ap-Air Aeronautical 
Products Division of Vapor Heating Corp. 
is offering a 4-page bulletin on liquid 
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temperature and sensing thermostats. Typ- 
ical circuits, response curves, and con- 
tact tolerances of these mercury thermo- 
stats are shown. 


Fuel 
Corp. 


resistance—Thiokol Chemical 
has issued a report comparing 
effects of high aromatic fuels on oil- 
resistant elastomers. Data shown _ indi- 
cates that the trend to higher aromatic 
hydrocarbon fuels is a_ significant fac- 
tor in compounding rubber good to get 
required fuel resistance. 


Nozzles—32-page catalog from Indus- 
trial Division of Wm. Steinen Mfg. Co., 
Newark, N. J. lists all types of nozzles 
for industrial spray applications. Specific 
data on spray angles, dimensions, types 
of connections, and capacity vs. pressure 
for all standard nozzles is included. 





Industrial TV cameras—4-page bro- 
chure tells about a complete line of in- 
dustrial television cameras offered by 
KEN TEL Division of Cohu Electronics, 
San Diego. Cameras can operate in 145- 
db noise environment without danger of 
microphonics affecting picture. Bulletin 
describes heavy-duty characteristics that 
make these cameras suitable for use in 
conjunction with other machinery. 


Books and equipment—45-page cata- 
log published by Pan American Naviga- 
tion Service, Inc., North Hollywood, Calif. 
lists a complete array Of available books 
and equipment on all phases of aviation. 


Molded rubber—45-page technical 
handbook about the properties, uses, and 
processing methods involved in working 
with rubber. From Stowe-Woodward, Inc., 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 





Nation’s Largest 
North-South 
All=Cargo 

Airline’ ; 


EXPERT 
CARGO 
CARE 


.on the Ground, and in the Air! 






Wise shippers agree on Riddle’s 


“T.N.T.” service that ships cargo 
Tonight Not Tomorrow! 


RIDDLE 


airlines 
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Executive Offices International Airport, Miami, Florida, Phone TU 7-265! 
NEW YORK, 511 Fifth Ave, Phone OXtord 7-5360 
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Cash with order 
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325 WEST MAIN STREET 





minimum charge $6.00. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 
40 small lower-case letters and spaces per line. Add two lines if 
Box Number is included in lieu of adertiser’s name and address. 
Displayed Advertising: $20.00 per column inch 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


full spage accepted in this section for classified-type advertisin 

Forms close three weeks preceding date of issue. Address all cor- 
respondence to Classified Advertising Department, Airlift Mag- 
azine, 1001 Vermont Cc 


Space units up to 


AS SUPPLIERS OF DOUGLAS PARTS AND COMPONENTS 


FARRAR AVIATION 


WE SOLICIT OPEN ACCOUNTS FROM WELL-RATED FIRMS 


ONTARIO, CALIF. YUkon 6-6746 


FOR SALE 





148 Pear! Street 


70 Payloader seats, model A22FT, folding hat racks, galley with coffee urns, oven, and storage space plus 
working area and brown Durag plasticised floor covering with vinyl sponge rubber backing. 
2 R2000-7M2 P&W ENGINES NTSO by Airwork—for sale or exchange for R2000-D5 engines. 

DC-4 parts and accessories and C-46 parts for sale 


PELHAM AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 


Port Chester, New York 





CABLE ADDRESS “FARRAIR" 











FOR SALE 
C-46F AIRCRAFT 
Passenger and Cargo 


With or Without 
T-Category Kit Installed 


Immediate Delivery 


The Flying Tiger Line Inc. 
Burbank, Calif. 
Call or Cable 
Fred Benninger 
Executive Vice President 
Tel: Stanley 7-3411 Cable: Flytiger 














LEASE SALE 
C-47/DC-3C 


This 26,900 lb. gross weight Douglas 
is immediately available for Lease, 
Lease-Purchase or outright sale. It 
is equipped with full airline radio, 24 
seats, air stair door, completely win- 
terized. Air frame time is 2,400 hours 
since major overhaul with zero time 
1830-92 engines. 


NATIONAL AERO LEASING CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 48-184 MIAMI 48, FLORIDA 
Cable: AIRLAND Tel. NEwton 5-0734 











AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 


Stainless, Aluminum, Brass, Steel All sizes 
tmmetiate delivery from world’s largest shelf stock 
Bus «direct from manufacturer Lower prices 

quicker service. Send for free wall charts showing 
complete line of AN & MS fittings and hard 
ware We machine parts to your own print; also 
we wt! AN & MS Forgings. 

COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
9050 Washington Bivd.. Culver City, California 














Auxiliary power unit—General Electric 
has an 8-page publication which describes 
the feature and characteristics of its 40- 
hp turbodrive that is designed to give both 
electric and hydraulic power for high- 
speed, high-altitude, long-mission applica- 
tions. 


Low Approach Simulator—‘Decision,” 
a 12-page brochure, describes operation of 
Dalto low-weather approach, landing and 
take-off simulator for attachment to elec- 
tronic flight simulators. Includes econom- 
ics of unit's operation. Dalto Corp., Ja- 
maica, i 


Go-no-go—Magnetic Circuit Elements, 
Inc., Montrose, Calif. has published a 
bulletin describing a go-no-go frequency 
sensor which includes features, drawings, 
and specifications. 


Hose Clamps—Four-page brochure from 
Wittek Mfg. Co., Chicago, describes a 
complete line of stainless steel clamps for 
aviation hose and duct connections. In- 
cluded are charts for single and multiple 
sizes, with and without shoe. 


Automatic door—Mosher Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, has a brochure about its 
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automatic hangar door opener. Device 
enables pilots to open or close hangar 
door from inside airplane. 


Engine silencing—International Aero- 
coustics Div. of Industrial Acoustics Co., 
New York, has two bulletins describing 
its line of noise suppressors and typical 
installations. Included is data on cost, 
portability, obtainable attenuation, etc. 


Jet engine analyzer—B&H Instrument 
Co., Ft. Worth, has published a group of 
brochures about jet analyzers, tempera- 
ture measuring equipment, and frequency 
testers it makes. Contains specifications, 
descriptions, and special features. 


Servo systems—Kearfott Co., Inc., Lit- 
tle Falls, N.J., is giving a 48-page booklet 
about servo motors, motor generators, and 
synchros. Schematics, curves, tables, and 
formulas cover wide range of applications. 


FOR THE BOOKSHELF 


® Write Flight Safety Foundation, 468 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. for 
booklet, “27 Ways to Cut Engine Over- 
haul Costs.” Price 25¢. 


Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 


One of the world's 


largest inventories of 


DOUGLAS 
DC-3 & DC-4 PARTS 


FARRAR AVIATION WUX 
State Dept. Export Reg. No. 4528 


FOR SALE 


1200 AMP GROUND STARTING UNIT 
1200 amps at 28.5 DC Volts 
8KVA—1 phase—400 cyl. AC 
Mounted on three wheel dolly 
Replacement spares in stock 
Condition Excellent $1500.00 
Less 8KVA Alternator $1200.00 
Write for additional information, 
pictures and specifications 
KORD COMPANY 
9217 Aviation Street 
Dallas 35, Texas 


Situation Wanted 
4101 hours current time, excellent refer- 
ences. SMEL, Instrument. 6 years executive 
pilot and co-pilot experience. Single, Age 
36, B. A. degree. Randy Robertson, Route 8, 
Box 405, Tulsa 7, Oklahoma, Filmore 5-9775, 
Filmore 5-4194 


SITUATION WANTED 
B.S. Aeronautical Adm.; M.B.A. Manage- 
ment/Marketing. Single, 33. Strong, diversi- 
fied Business-Aviation-Travel-training and 
experience. Seekihg growth opportunity. 
Box 180, Airlift Magazine, 1001 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Help Wanted 


instructor is needed by 
Allegheny Airlines, Inc. to work in Wash- 
ington. Applicants must be able to teach 
on all equipment and ground school, and 
able to operate the Link, and maintain 
records & manuals. Write Personnel Office, 
Hangar 12, W & A, Washington, D.C 


Ground School 





EXECUTIVE BEECHCRAFT 
FOR SALE 


D18S, 1946 model by 
owner. 1,000 hr. inspection recent- 


pilot 


ly completed. New tires, wheels, 
brakes, flaps. TT 3,000 hrs., en- 
gines 575 TSO. Equip. includes 2 
ARC 15 Omnis; 
channel glide slope; T11 standy 
transmitter and receiver; ARC | 
transmitter and receiver; ARC 5 
LF receiver; Bendix ARN 7 ADF; 
autopilot & Coupler; rotating bea- 
con; hydromatic props and full 
deicing. Write or call 


2 localizers; 6 


E. W. BECHTOLD, 
Liberty Coach Company, Inc. 
Syracuse, Indiana 
Phone Globe 7-3121 
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EN ROUTE 


Two Haircuts in Russia 





Jet Flight to Siberia... 





Wayne W. Parrish 


A Stop at Sverdlovsk 


Because of bad weather at Omsk, our 
TU-104A jet flight from Moscow to Si- 
beria stopped for refueling at Sverdlovsk, 
an industrial city about a third of the 
way to Irkutsk. It was late at night and 
all I could see from my window were 
the lights of a large city. 

Before we disembarked one of 
stewardesses announced that we 
stay overnight here because of bad 
weather at Irkutsk. Such a delay was 
okay by me. I figured I would get more 
glimpses of Russia than were scheduled. 

But inside the terminal we were di- 
rected to proceed to an alleged hotel 
a couple of hundred feet away, instead 
of going into town. So along with sixty- 
odd Russians, Chinese and Mongols, my 
wife and I and our interpreter, Raya 
Smirnova, skirted mud and water in 
the unlighted walk. The small hotel lobby 
was already jammed and | had visions of 
sleeping barracks style. There was a lot 
of confusion and talking. 

After about 15 minutes of waiting 
outside, the word came out (and inter- 
preted for us by Raya) that it was all a 
mistake. Our jet would be proceeding 
to Irkutsk in about an hour. (Next time 
you get messed up at an airport, re- 
member it happens also in the Soviet 
Union) 

We waited almost two hours. The ter- 
minal itself had three large halls which 
resembled lounge rooms. A few maps 
were on the walls, and there was plenty 
of reading material in Russian. A res- 


the 
would 


taurant was at one end. There must have 
been 50 to 75 people, mostly men, sleep- 


Russian girls in fishing village at lower end of Lake Baikal in Siberia, not far from 


ing in chairs or on sofas or just sitting 
drearily waiting for a flight to some- 
where. 

When the local Intourist 
tive (there’s one at all times at every 
transportation terminal) discovered that 
we were foreigners, she went to extra- 
ordinary lengths to offer us hospitality, 
food and drinks. (Americans rarely get 
to Sverdlovsk). This was another of many 
examples of how Russians go out of their 
way to give warm welcomes to foreigners. 

Once we got back on the jet, it was 
a four-and-a-half hour flight to Irkutsk, 
stretching the TU-104A range just about 
to the ultimate limit. We got a little sleep, 
the flight was very smooth, but I was 
awake at the crack of dawn to see what 
I could of the Siberian landscape. As 
we went into a long descent I could see 
the rolling countryside dotted with small 
towns, most of them with factories. There 
has been a major expansion of popula- 
tion and industry in the general area west 
of Irkutsk. 

The weather was good. It was hard to 
believe it had been bad only a few hours 
earlier. There are ample indications that 
communications in the U.S.S.R. are both 
inefficient and slow for most purposes. 

It was almost full daylight when we 
rolled to a stop on the long main run- 
way at Irkutsk and taxied to the old ter- 
minal. On the apron were perhaps eight 
to twelve TU-104 jet types, plus quite a 
few piston IL-14s, including some belong- 
ing to the Red Chinese airline and Air 
Mongol, the Mongolian airline, which I 
hadn't known existed. Irkutsk is a major 
junction point. Our jet was to go on east 


representa- 





Irkutsk, deep in the interior of Siberia and a major junction point. 
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Photos by Wayne W. Parrish 


Mr. and Mrs. WWP with Intourist guides 
in front of fishing village collective head- 
quarters on Lake Baikal in Siberia. Car 
is Russian, similar to old U.S. Buick. 


to Ulan Bator, Outer Mongolia, and to 
Peking, capital of Red China. 

Our arrival apparently took the local 
Intourist office by surprise. No arrange- 
ments had been made for car or itinerary, 
so we were taken to the Intourist office 
in the airport. After cleaning up we had 
breakfast (excellent omelette) in a small 
dining room reserved for transients, and 
to show what a small world this can 
be, who should be having breakfast also 
but Howard Sochurek, the well-known 
Life photographer who was on his way 
back to Moscow from a_ photographic 
assignment in Yakutsk, nine hours’ flying 
north into upper Siberia. 

In due course our local car and guide 
arrived and we were taken to the lead- 
ing hotel of Irkutsk, a three-story affair 
unlike anything I had ever seen before 

Since we were travelling deluxe with 
Intourist, my wife and I were each 
given small suites because each suite had 


only a single bed. My layout virtually 
defies description. 
At the room door were brilliant red 


and blue velvet drapes. Just beyond, be- 
tween the anteroom and the living room, 
were more velvet drapes. And between 
the living and bed rooms were still more 
There was a big, fancy lampshade of silk 
Lots of fine cut glass, old-fashioned in 
style, was everywhere. There was a big, 
heavy desk with very elaborate ink stand. 
A large clothes cabinet was equipped 
with pants holders and clothes brushes. 
There were four straight chairs with velvet 
covers and backs, and one large lounge 
chair. I had a dining table for myself, 
covered with lace. And on one wall was 
a big clock which struck the chimes 
every half hour—and it didn’t miss day 
or night. 

In the small bedroom was a single bed 
with fancy covers, and a dressing table 
with mirror. But the bathroom was some- 
thing to behold. It was very small. On 
one wall was a tiny wash basin, and con- 
siderably above it was one water tap 
(cold water only). And no mirror for 
shaving. And no soap, as I recall. Opposite 
was the water closet without a seat, a re- 
minder that we were far to the east where 
many people are unable to perform their 
body functions higher than from a squat- 
ting position through centuries of cus- 
tom. (A high percentage of the world’s 
population is in that category). There was 
no toilet paper of any kind, and the water 
pressure wasn’t strong enough to flush 
the toilet properly. But thus be it—I had 
made it by jet to the heart of Siberia. 
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Aircraft selected for the Data 
Card series in this issue are the 
Lockheed JetStar, Canadair Model 
540, and the Boeing 377 Strato- 
cruiser. 

The JetStar is the first light jet 
transport on the market, and Lock- 
heed is offering both civil and mili- 
tary versions. Pictured is the twin- 
engine corporate model, which fea- 
tures additional baggage space and 
reverse thrust. 


LOCKHEED JETSTAR 


Aircraft Data Card 
May, 1959 


CANADAIR MODEL 54 
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BOEING 377 STRATOCRUISER 
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(twin-engine corporate version shown) 
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The Canadair 540 is essentially 
the Model 440 Convair with the 
addition of turboprop engines. First 
airplanes are now undergoing flight 
tests and demonstrations here and f§ 
in Canada. 

The Stratocruiser is the airplane 
that established Boeing as a trans- 
port manufacturer. Famed in the 
KC-97 aerial tanker version, the 377 
is now in service with Pan American, 
BOAC, and Northwest Airlines. 
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——FOR MORE INFORMATION 


USE THE ATTACHED REPLY CARDS 
for additional information about any 
product or service advertised or reported 
in this issue of AIRLIFT. Circle the 
numbers on the card that correspond 




















with numbers appearing beneath items 
described. Requests will be forwarded 
to the companies concerned. No addi- 
tional postage required. 
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LOCKHEED JETSTAR 


(4 engine version) 


TYPE: 8-passenger, four-engine jet utility 
transport. WEIGHTS: empty—!7,55! Ibs. 
normal gross—31!,630 Ibs. max. gross—38,930 
Ibs. POWERPLANTS: (4) Pratt & Whitney 
JT 12 turbojets rated at 3,000 hp. PERFORM- 
ANCE: max. speed—540 mph (cruise) range 
—2,610 m. landing field lengths—5,600 f. 
.without reverse thrust, 4,995 ft. with reverse 
thrust. MFG.: Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Marietta, Ga. 


NOTES (for your personal use}: 


























S—105’ 4” 
H—28" 1'/,” 
L—8i’ 6” 





CANADAIR MODEL 540 


TYPE: 48/58 passenger turboprop transport. 
WEIGHTS: empty—47,000 Ibs. gross—53,200 
Ibs. POWERPLANTS: (2) Napier-Eland 6 en- 
gines, rated at 3,500 ehp. PERFORMANCE: 
cruise speed—315 mph 0,000 ft.) range— 
900 m. (48 pass.) 780 m. (58 pass.) MFG.: 
Canadair, Ltd., Montreal. 


NOTES (for your personal use): 



































BOEING 377 STRATOCRUISER 


TYPE: 4-engine, 86 passenger transport. 
WEIGHTS: empty—83,500 Ibs.; gross—!42,- 
000 Ibs. POWERPLANTS: (4) Pratt & Whit- 
ney R 4360-TSB3-G engines. PERFORMANCE: 
max. speed—375 mph; cruise speed—296 
mph; normal range—!,500 mi. MFR.: Boeing 
Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash. 


NOTES (for your personal use): 
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Unique high stability decoding and 
encoding circuits — fully shielded 
transmitter minimizes radiated 
interference — superior cooling 
design — expansion capabilities 
fully designed and tested 


Write for complete 


technical specifications. 
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With radar identification playing an increasingly 
important role in ATC procedurcs, it is to every 
operator’s advantage to have radar beacon 

facilities aboard. 

For airline or business aircraft, Collins 621A-2 ATC 
Radar Transponder provides a strong radar reply 
and rapid identification for precision ETA’s and no- 
delay clearances in high density control areas. 


Designed to the highest standards of performance, 
reliability and maintainability — proven by 
extensive airline evaluation — backed by the 
world’s most experienced supplier of airlines 
communication and navigation equipment — Collins 
621A-2 is today’s best buy in ATC Transponders. 


TRANSPONDER 


COLLINS 
ww 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY ¢ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA « DALLAS, TEXAS ¢ BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Circle No. 35 on Reader Service Card. 
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- WRITE AVCO TODAY. 





Avco adds strength to Convair's high-speed beauty—Now in production, Convair's 880 Jet-Liner 
is a stunning luxury aircraft, built to race the sun at 615 mph. Some of the most important components of 


its wings and stabilizer come from Avco’s Nashville Division. With such advanced techniques as stainless steel 


UNUSUAL CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR QUALIFIED SCIENTISTS ANO ENGINEERS. . 


contour honeycombing as part of its vast manufacturing capabilities, Avco/Nashville offers new strength 


to America's aircraft —h 


AVCO MAKES THINGS BETTER FOR AMERICA / AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION / 750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Circle No. 16 on Reader Service Card. 








